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ADVERTISEMENT. 


M. 


•  ALEXANDER  DE  LABOftDE,  the  author  of  the 
following  work,  is  well  known  as  an  elegant  scholar,  and 
erudite  antiquary,  possessed  of  a  highly  cultivated  taste, 
and  extensive  information  on  all  literary  and  philosophical 
subjects. 

For  a  publication  of  the  nature  of  the  present  he  was  in  many 
respects  eminently  qualified,  as  well  from  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  most  of  the  subjects  it  would  necessarily 
embrace,  as  from  his  lone  of  travel,  and  previous  habits  of 
observation  and  research ;  but  for  a  work  on  the  interesting 
country  which  he  has  here  chosen  for  his  subject,  he  possessed 
many  peculiar  and  exclusive  advantages  of  great  v  »lue.  He 
was  himself  personally  known  to  several  Spanish  families  of 
rank  and  influence,  and,  through  their  means,  had  every  de- 
sirable facility  for  obtaining  introductions  to  such  persons  at 
could  be  thought  capable  of  aiding  him  in  his  pursuits,  and 
access  to  every  object  of  curiosity,  and  every  source  of  in- 
formation, worthy  the  attention  of  the  intelligent  and  philo- 
sophical traveller.  Of  these  advantages  he  appears  as  much 
as  possible  to  have  availed  himself.  His  "  Voyage  Fittoresquc 
de  l'Espagne,"  one  of  the  most  splendid  works  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared, and  the  present  publication,  evince  how  deserving  he 
was  of  every  patronage  and  assistance  he  received.  Few 
men,  indeed,  could  have  profited  by  them  to  the  same  extent. 
To  travel  as  our  author  has  done,  and  explore  with  so  much 
minuteness,  a  country  so  extensive,  so  abundant  in  objects  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  tourist,  and  withal  so  destitute  of 
the  requisite  accommodations  for  journeying  from  place  to 
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place,  could  not  be  effected  but  at  an  expense  which  few  have 
either  the  ability  or  the  disposition  to  meet.  It  is  supposed* 
and  our  information  is  derived  from  the  most  respectable 
authority,  that  our  author's  travels  in  Spain,  including  the 
various  expences  incurred  with  a  view  to  his  two  works  on 
that  country,  have  not  cost  him  less,  upon  a  moderate  calcu- 
lation, than  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

The  « Itineraire  Descfiptif  de  lTEspagne,"  &c.  of  which  these 
volumes  are  a  translation,  has  experienced  a  most  favourable 
reception  in  France,  having  in  a  short  period  passed  through 
several  editions.  To  this  success  the  immediate  interest  of  the 
subject  could  not  indeed  fail  to  contribute:  but  the  work 
itself  possesses  great  intrinsic  merit,  and  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  the  most  complete  account  we  possess  of  any 
Country  in  the  world. 

In  the  translation  few  liberties  have  been  taken  with  the 
Original  text :  some  compliments  to  the  reigning  family  of 
Prance,  and  particularly  to  Joseph  Buonaparte,  in  our  au- 
thor's estimation  the  destined,  if  not  the  reigning,  monarch 
of  Spain,  have  been  otaitted,  as  too  fulsome  for  an  English 
ear;  the  chapter  on  the  language  of  the  country,  wherein  the 
author  entered  into  an  elaborate  comparison  of  the  Spanish 
with  the  French  tongues,  has  been  retrenched  in  such  par- 
ticulars as  appeared  of  no  value  or  interest  to  the  English 
reader ;  the  chapter  on  Natural  History  in  the  fifth  volume 
has  received  some  necessary  corrections  in  the  scientific  clas- 
sification of  the  subjects;  in  other  respects  it  remains  in  its 
original  state.  All  that  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  remark 
farther  is,  that  a  few  short  notes  have  been  occasionally  in- 
troduced, particularly  in  the  fourth  volume,  where  the  text 
appeared  to  require  illustration. 

ENGLISH  EDITOR. 
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IN  the  existence  of  nations,  as  in  the  life 
of  men,  there  are  certain  events,  which, 
a*  it  were,  bring  their  history  to  a  point* 
and  indicate  the  tkfte  for  describing.  then** 
The  historian,  acquainted  with'  their  pmt 
aind  contemplating  their  present  situation 
may  Compare  the  fetter  with  the  formal, 
4od  observe  thfcir  relations  and  distinction*, 
without  feeling  hinasdf  called  upon  to  div* 
intd  the  unknown  ocean  oft  foturity. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  Spam,  now 
terminating,  an  important  period  of  bar 
history,  and  taking  a  new  form.  This 
noble  country,  which  has  always  been  go- 
ttfwed  by  *om»  foreign  Hpu?e>   thotigh 
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never  conquered  by  any,  always  swayed 
but  never   debased,    seems  to  rise  with 
greater  vigour,  and  to  derive  fresh  lustre 
from  changes  which  usually  cause  the  de- 
cline of  empires.     Fortunate  would  be  the 
writer  who  was  prepared  at  this  moment 
to  <trace  the  events,  which,  through  every 
period,  have  contributed  their  influence  in 
the   fate  of  this  monarchy.     We   might 
hope  to  receive  from  him  a  history,  not 
the  stale  one  of  its  kings,  but  of  its  pro- 
vinces, of  their  customs,  of  the  progress 
of  their    industry,   of  their  civilization; 
above  all  of  their  prosperity,   that  true,, 
that  important  era  in  the  annals  of  nations- 
He  would  not,  like  his  predecessors,  lose 
<his  time  in  detailing  all  the  campaigns  in  , 
the  Milanese,  from  Charles  V.  to  Maille- 
bois.     He  would  spare  us  those  never-fail- 
ing rebellions  of  the  Low  Countries  against 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria,  those 
long  sieges  of  small  towns,  those  great 
battles  of  little  armies,  which  generally  led 
to  negotiations,  no  less  tiresome  and  insig- 
nificant 
•  ^Unconnected  as  these  events  are  with 
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Spain,  they  compose  three-fourths  of  the 
works  written  on  that  country,  while  its 
philosophical  and  political  history,  perhaps 
the  only  important  one,  is  the  only  one 
neglected.     Though  too  much  engaged  to 
attempt  this   task  myself,   I  hope  that  I 
have  contributed  to  render  the  execution  of 
it  easier  to  those  who  may  be  inclined  to 
undertake  it,  by  communicating  to  them 
the  enquiries  I  have  been  able  to  make, 
and    the   information    I   have    obtained* 
All  the  materials  I  have  collected  1  here 
present  to  the  public  in  a  form  which  ap- 
'peared  to  me  the  most  convenient  for  the 
different   classes  of  readers,   particularly 
for  those  whoip  a  taste  for  travelling,  or 
other  motives,  may  induce  to  visit  Spain, 
The  three  first  volumes  contain  a  descriptive 
Itinerary,  and  a  statistical  account  of  each 
province :  the   two  last  axe  devoted  to  a 
general  view  of  the  country  in  whatever 
relates  to  the  different  branches  of  the  go- 
vernment and  of  political  economy.  These 
delineations  are  not  digested  with  all  the 
pains  I  might  have  taken  with  them,  had 
I  been  less  eager  for  their  appearance) 
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but  1  hav6  preferred  publishing  thfeni  sttch 
as  they  iare  at  a  moment  when  they  irtay 
be  of  the  greatest  utility,  and  throwing  thy*, 
self  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  publifc  fbir 
the  faults  they  contain.  The  work,  indeed* 
is  of  that  kind  in  which,  perhaps,  efegahce 
is  not  so  requisite  in  the  Style  as  accuracy  is 
necessary  in  the  facts ;  and  in  this,  at  least, 
it  has  been  my  strenuous  6ndeavout  td  de- 
serve no  blanle. 

Spain,  long  neglected  ill  our  pblitic&l 
interests,  in  bur  comrtier&al  views,  &nd 
scarcely  an  object  even  of  our  fcuriosity, 
is  Decoming  interesting  in  all  these  respect^ 
kni  will  cotaplfetely  fix  our  attention,  wheii 
she  makes  a  part  6(  tbe  satne  System,  and 
adopts  the  same  European  habits,  and 
when  travelling  is  rendered  l6ss  diffecult : 
but  to  judge  of  what  she  may  then  b&,  Yirfe 
ought  to  know  what  she  i£  at  present,  &tid 
what  she  was  formerly.  The  £bdial  orgarii* 
zation  of  Spain  is  still  Ies^kribwri  than  her 
monuments,  though  herlristdrians  are  more 
numerous  than  hfer  travellers,  and  one  is 
astonished  to  find  the  received  opinions  on 
lher  present  state,  and  her  situation  in  thb 
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&gfcftfn%  periods  of  history,  contrary  to 
real  facts  an4  autheptiq  documents. 

J  had  occasion*  in  anpther  vork  on  thi3 
country  *,  tQ  scrutinize  some  historical  tra-^ 
ditions  which  did  not  appear  to^e  found* 
eel  on  truth;  I  shall  do  the  same  in  thft 
fcUpwing.  volumes,  in  all  {hat  relates  to 
mdufitry  and  govei^ament,  whenever  it  apT 
pears  to  me  that  the  public  is  misinformed. 
I  am,  nevertheless,  sensible  of  the  difficulty 
of  cpfnbating  ideas  generally  received; 
bttt  these  ideas  are  not  so  rooted  ip  Spain, 
and  as  lam  supported  in  my  opinion  by  se* 
veral  ealigbteaed  men  of  thajt  kingdom,  I 
cannot  but  hope  some  indulgence  from 
others. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  appear  strange  to 
assert,  that  Spain  was  never  more  flourish- 
ing, better  cultivated,  or  perhaps,  more 
populous  than  at  present : 

That  it  has  never  experienced  any  de- 
$ltae,  p<ever  .having  attained  any  eminent 
4legF«e  9f  prosperity ; 

Thftt  tfie  splendour  of  the  boasted  reigqs 

*  Picturesque  Travels  in  Spain. 
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of  Ferdinand  V.,  Charles  V.,  and  Philip 
II.,  were  owing  only  to  military  glory  and 
foreign  politics,  without  the  welfare  of  the 
country  being  a  step  advanced : 

That  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries, which  are  considered  as  the  most 
brilliant  ages  of  Spain,  were  less  prosper- 
ous than  the  eighteenth,  which  constitutes 
a  part  of  its  supposed  ,defcline : 

That  the  discovery  of  America  was  never 
injurious  either  to  its  population  or  indus- 
try, and  that  it  is  at  present  eminently 
advantageous  to  both : 

That  the  inquisition,  atrocious  and  san* 
guinary  as  it  was  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  did  not  in  those  times 
prevent  the  increase  of  population,  or  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  while  its  influence, 
which  spemed  to  be  null,  has,  for  sixty 
years  past,  been  prejudicial  to  every  kind 
of  improvement : 

And  lastly,  that  if  Spain  were  governed 
by  an  enlightened  prince,  it  would,  from  its 
present  state  in  the  two  worlds,  be  able  in 
a  very  short  time  to  rise  to  the  highest  de- 
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grce  of  wealth  and  splendour,  *kri&  rival 
the  great  powers  of  Europe. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  state  of  this 
kingdom  in  its  different  revolutions,  will 
illustrate  these  assertions,  and  serve  as  a 
connecting  chain  to  the  different  parts  of 
this  work. 

The  philosophical  history  of  Spain  may 
be  divided  into  four  great  epochs*:  the. 
first  under  tbe  Carthaginians  and  Romans, 
till  the  invasion  of  the  northern  nations: 
the  second  under  the  government  of  the 
Goths  and  Arabs  till  the  reign  of  Charles 
V.;   the  third  under  the  princes  of  the 


*  I  have  likewise  divided  tbe  History  of  Spaip  relative 
to  its  monuments  into  four  epochs,  but  in  a  different  way : 
tbe  first  epocha  comprehends  the  Romans  and  Goths  toge-» 
tber,  the  arts  of.  the  latter  having  been  only  the  continu- 
ation and  decline  of  those  of  the  Romans ;  the  second  if 
confined  to  tbe  Arabs;  the  third  to  the  Gothic  style  in 
use  among  the  Christians  from  the  eleventh  century, 
gradually  introduced  as  the  monarchy  was  forming  anew ; 
Ike  fourth  comprehends  all  the  modern  monuments  from 
the  revival  of  the  arts  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to 
our  days.  Voyage  pittorcsque  iFEspagnt,  Voh  I. 
Introduction, 
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house  of  Austria ;  the  fourth  under,  those. 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

In  the  first  epocha,  the  Sp&n&rd*  m$4e 
part  of  the  grand  system  which  gwarned 
the  world ;  but,  rather  allies  than  subjects 
of  the  Romans,  becoming  like  them  civir 
lized,  but  not  civilized  by  them;  they* 
equalled  them  in  almost  all  useful  know^ 
lodge,  and  were  at  on^e  the  prop  an4 
wealth  of  their  empire.  In  the  second 
epocha  they  began  to  compose  an  indc~ 
pendent  state,  subject  to  new  laws, 
and  under  sovereigns  of  their  own  nation ; 
but,  soon  reduced  by  the  conquests  of'tbe 
Moors  to  a  small  territory,  they  were  oblige 
ed  to  form  their  monarchy  anew,  and  the 
improvement  of  their  laws,  commerce,  and 
agriculture,  was  necessarily  slow*  Divid- 
ed into  several  kingdoms  which  ha<t  not 
even  a  federative  head  like  other  states  of 
Europe,  they  long  languished  under  an  im- 
parfeet  order  of  things,  till  at  length  the 
erowns  of  all  the  provinces  united  on  the 
$ead  of  Ferdinand  V,,  one  of  their  most 
distinguished  sovereigns.  That  monarch, 
no  longer  haying  £nemjes  to  cpmbat  at 
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home,  and  desiring  no  conquests  abroad, 
devoted  his  whple  attention  to  the  welfare 
of  bis  subjects. 

This  period,  regarded  by  historians  46 
that  of  the  splendour  and  felicity  of  Spain, 
was,  however,  only  remarkable*  for  a  false 
gleam  of  prosperity,  no  sooner  seen  than 
vanished.  Spain,  escaping  from  tlie  dis- 
astrous wars  of  Henry  IV,  Ferdinand's, 
predecessor,  was  involved  in  still  moire  di&* 
astrous  ones  which  followed  the  reign  of 
the  latter  monarch,  in  that  of  Charles  V, 
his  successor,  and  which  blasted  ail  hope 
ef  internal  improvement. 

This  is  our  third  epocha,  during  which 
the  Spaniards  dared  to  pretend  to  univer* 
sal  monarchy,  for  the  transient  gl&rjr  of 
which  they  paid  very  dear.  Torn  from 
their  families,  and  despatched  to  fight  with* 
put  reason  against  distant  nations,  or  em*- 
ployed  without  any  advantage  in  quelling 
rebellions,  they  were  doomed  to  teeth* 
produce  of  their  soil,  the  treasures  af  their 
colonies,  and  the  flower  of  their  population 
sent  far  from  their  native  land.  The  feeble 
successors  of  Charley  I.  and  Philip  IL, 
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persevering  in  the  system  of  these  mo- 
narchs  without  their  talents,  aggravated 
the  calamities  of  the  nation,  and  Spain, 
disheartened  and  distressed,  wished  the 
extent  of  her  dominions  diminished  with 
as  much  reason  as  other  countries  covet  an 
augmentation  of  theirs. 

The  fourth  epocha  begins  in  the  I8th 
century,  when  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV* 
took  possession  of  the  throne  of  Spain. 
At  this  juncture  a  general  commotion  took 
place  in  all  the  provinces  of  this  empire, 
which  proved  favourable  to  each.  It  hap- 
pens with  political  bodies  as  with  the  hu- 
man body,  when  it  sinks  into  a  kind  of 
stupor  aftd  relaxation ;  a  spontaneous  agi- 
tation brings  it  to  itself  by  compelling  it 
to  make  use  of  its  strength :  if  this  move- 
ment be  not  too  violent,  or  too  long,  it 
will  be  followed  by  a  developement  of  all 
the  organs,  a  revival  of  all  the  faculties 
eminently  favourable  to  ameliorations  of 
every  kind.  Such  was  the  effect  produced 
by  the  change  of  dynasty  among  the  Spa- 
niards. They  had  been  industrious  under 
the  Romans,  warriors  under  tfre  Goths, 
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ambitious  under  the  Austrian  princes,  and 
they  found  themselves,  under  Philip  V,, 
in  that  happy  state  of  equanimity,  in  that 
age  of  wisdom  as    it  were,   which  leads 
men  to  employ  the  experience  of  the  past 
in  improving  the  advantages  of  the  future. 
Then  it  was  that  enriched  by  the  loss  of 
their  distant  provinces,  they  concentered 
their  industry  within   the  limits  of  their 
empire,  and  enjoyed  a  repose  and  welfare 
which  they  had  never  experienced  in  the 
most  brilliant  periods  of  their  history.    The 
manufactures  of  Flanders  and  the  Mila- 
nese were  soon  established  in  Catalonia, 
Aragon,  and  the  kingdom  of  Valencia; 
ports  and  arsenals  multiplied  along  the 
coasts,  and  population  rapidly  increased : 
agriculture,  relieved  from  some  of  its  fet- 
ters, drew  the  attention  of  sensible  men, 
and  all  the  efforts  previously  directed  to 
objects  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire 
now  turned  towards  its  centre. 

Could  I  here  enter  into  a  full  examina- 
tion of  the  state  of  Spain  during  those  dif- 
ferent epochs,  the  truth  of  the  opinions 
|  have  advanced  might  perhaps  be  made 
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to  appear  alt  once;  but  I  think  that  the 
facts  being  stated  in  their  proper  places 
through  the  course  of  the  following  work 
will  have  a  better  effect,  and  that  they  will 
in  that  way  be  illustrated  to  greater  ad- 
vantage. Still,  before  we  set  out  upon 
this  long  journey,  I  judge  it  right  to  recall 
to  the  reader's  memory  the  principal  revo* 
Jutioos  which  have  had  an  influence  in  tha 
fate  of  Spain,  and  to  present  tlieni  to  him 
in  a  light  conformable  to  the  opinions  I 
have  expressed,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
satisfied  beforehand  that  those  opinions 
pre  neither  unlikely,  nor  dictated  by  par* 
tiality. 

l*  We  follow  what  is  probable/'  sayf 
Cicero,  *  and  resolving  not  tp  go  farther, 
we  are  prepared  to  receive  criticism  with* 
put  anger,  and  to  reply  to  it  without  per* 
tinacity*/' 

Spain,  situated,  in  a  manner,  between 
Europe  and  Africa,  uniting  the  productions 
of  both  these  quarters  of  the  world,  and 
fnriehed  with  every  gift  of  nature,  was 

♦  TwciL  jUh.-S.ft* 
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long  an  object  of  desire  to  nation*,  and  a 
theme  of  fabulous  histories  to  writers* 
"While  the  Phenicians  and  the  Grecian* 
confined  themselves  to  trading  with  the 
inhabitants,  these  readily  gave  tfp  to  them 
riches  of  which  they  felt  not  the  value ; 
fetit  they  defended  tbem  the  moment  they 
discovered  that  they  were  to  be  robbed  of 
therm.  The  Carthaginians  and  Romans 
ieit  the  effects  of  their  courage,  and  found^ 
that  wHle  the  bosom  of  their  soil  teemed 
with  every  treasure,  the  bosoms  of  Hs 
inhabitants  glowed  with  every  virtue. 
After  a  long  resistance  however,  the 
whole' peninsula,  compelled  to  submit  to 
die  masters  of  the  world,  delivered  up 
their  trhtinphal  'gbld,  their  captive  wealth, 
to  adorn  the  trophies  of  Rome;  but  it  was 
not  teng  before,  opptessed  by  the  avarice 
of  the  Roman  governors,  they  resumed 
ttie  avenging  steel  of  their  forefathers.  It 
does  not  belong  to  this  work  to  describe 
those  remote  times,' the  great  exploits  of 
*toch  have  been  so  often  re-achieved  by 
tfce  Spaniards.  Without  hope  of  succour, 
Withbut  Wen  an  object  in  their  Tesistance, 
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those  proud  barbarians  slaughtered  in  their 
mountains  armies  sufficiently  numerous  to 
conquer  kingdoms,  and  were  not  com- 
pletely subdued  till  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
when  incorporated  with  the  Roman  empire 
Spain  partook  its  tranquillity ,  and  received 
at  least  in  exchange  for  her  liberty  wise  laws 
and  a  mild  government.  If  she  could  not 
prevent  herself  from  falling  under  the  do* 
minion  of  the  masters  of  the  world,  she  was 
at  least  the  most  powerful,  the  richest,  and 
the  happiest  province  of  their  empire.  Co- 
lumella has  left  us  an  interesting  account 
of  her  agriculture  under  the  first  emperors. 
The  tradition  of  her  ancient  population  is 
probably  exaggerated,  but  the  ruins  of 
several  towns  prove  it  to  have  been  con* 
siderable.  It  was  increased  by  a  great 
many  Roman  families  after  the  conquest : 
several  legions  were  established  in  Spain; 
five  and  twenty  colonies  were  distributed 
in  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  country, 
and  intermarried  with  the  inhabitants. 
After  a  while  the  Spaniards,  seeing  in  their 
masters  only  countrymen,  were  the  first  to 
solicit  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  by 
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which  they  were  completely  consolidated. 
Some  municipal  towns  went  so  far  as  to 
desire  permission  to  take  the  title  of  colo- 
nies, though  in  the  change  they  lost  their 
independence  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
as  certain  proprietors  of  lands  under  tho 
feudal  system  converted  their  domains  into 
fiefs,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  honours  attached 
to  them.    The  government  was,  in  general, 
milder  in  Spain  than  in  the  other  Roman 
provinces.    The  administration  was  carried 
on  in  the  towns  by  magistrates  named  by 
themselves,   and  the  different    provinces 
were  under  the  superintendence  of  praetors, 
proconsuls,  and  legates  or  deputies,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  eras  of  the  Roman 
empire:  these  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments took  care  of  all  the  works  of  public 
utility,  the  aqueducts,  baths,  circuses,  and 
highways,  whose  magnificent  ruins  are  still 
existing;  but  they  were  principally  employ- 
ed in  collecting  the  revenues  of  the  state, 
which  were  singularly  analogous  to  those 
of  the  present  times.  They  princi pally larose 
from  dues,  fines,  or  alienations  of  property, 
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aad  the  produce  of  the  mines.    $pal»  at 
that  time  drew  from  bet  <>wn  milieu  the 
s&me  riches  she  now  draws  from  the  new 
worfd,  and  they  were  distt-ifciuted  in  tieatly 
the  same  manner  j  one  port  belbnged  to 
the  state*  and  the  other  to  tt#  people  of 
ffie  country,  who  paid  a  certain  tluty  oft 
the  metals  they  cfog  otit  of  the  eatffei, 
£heir  rt tarns  went  on  increasing,  and  Kke 
that  of  America,  depended  solely  0»  the 
number  of  hands  which  could  be  <k*efed 
to  working  the  mines.     But  tbie  laborious 
employment,  which  required  a  nuaie*eu$ 
population,  tended  to  decrease  it  by  the 
excessive  fatigues  it  occasioned,    The  po*. 
pvfafion  of  Spain  was  considerably  dimi* 
nished  under  the  last  emperorte,  and  to 
agriculture  suffered  by  the  afccuniulatie* 
of  estates  in  the  hand's  of  a  small  nttinber 
of  rich  people,  by  the  little  attention  pa*4 
to  H  by  the  proprietors  of  fends,  and  by 
the  defects  inherent  in  the  systenv  of  cul- 
tivating by  slaves.     Commerce  and  in- 
dustry, m  the  same  manner,  beeatine  lat*» 
goid,  and  Spain  after  sharing  the  grtodeur 
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tj£  Rome  was  beginning  to  participate  its 
decline,  when  a  new  calamity  by  complete 
ing  her  ruin  prepared  her  regeneration* 

If  we  are  to  credit  the  historians  of 
the  4th  and  5th  centuries,  it  should  seem 
that  the  north  must  have  suddenly  poured 
forth  innumerable  swarms  of  barbarians 
over  civilized  Europe.  The  icy  plains  of 
the  pole,  and  the  forests  of  the  Sarmatians 
iand  of  the  Huns,  might  in  that  case  have 
been  justly  called  the  officina  gentium,  a 
term  which  only  the  fine  CQuntries  of  the 
east  deserved;  but  on  reflection  and  an 
examination  of  those  very  authors,  we  find 
that  the  successes  of  the  barbarians  were 
less  owing  to  their  number  than  to  the  bad 
organization  of  the  Roman  troops  at  that 
time,  and  to  the  indifference  of  the  people 
in  the  choice  of  their  masters*. 


v  #  When  the  Vandals,  under  the  conduct  of  Genseric, 
seized  on  Africa,  they  were  but  30,000  in  number,  and  jet 
they  instantly  subdued,  that  province,  the  richest  and  most 
populous  of  the  empire.  They  there  destroyed,  according 
to  Procopius,  upwards  of  6,000,000  of  men;  so  much 
con  courage  and  cruelty  terrify  enervated  nations>  and  so 
few  are  the  obstacles  opposed  by  the  latter* 

Vol.  i.  b 
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The  Suevi,  Alani,  and  Vandals  con- 
tended for  Spain,  and  spread  through  this 
unhappy  country  all  the  evils  attendant  on 
war  and  famine ;  till,  vanquished  at  length  by 
the  Goths,  the  inhabitants  gave  up  their  de- 
solated country  to  the  new  invaders.  These, 
far  from  repairing  the  losses  of  the  nation, 
aggravated  them  the  more :  they  seized  on 
two-thirds  of  the  lands,  which  they  de- 
voted to  the  feeding  of  cattle.  Adhering  to 
the  manners  of  their  fathers,  more  of  herds- 
men than  husbandmen,  and  more  of  warriors 
than  herdsmen,  they  looked  with  indiffer- 
ence on  all  that  constitutes  the  wealth  of 
empires  and  the  happiness  of  nations. 
Their  princes,  perpetually  engaged  in  civil 
or  religious  wars,  contented  themselves 
with  conducting  the  affairs  of  their  states, 
and  dispensing  justice  among  their  subjects, 
without  encouraging  industry  by  any  law 
or  establishment  favourable  to  it.  It  is  to 
the  character  of  these  people,  and  to  the 
idle  and  warlike  life  they  introduced, 
and  which  events  kept  up  in  their  succes- 
sors, that  we  are  to  attribute  the  origin  of 
that  spirit  of  indolence  which  now  seems 
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natural  to  the  Spanish  nation,  having  been 
thus  transmitted  from  age  to  age.  The 
hfstory  of  the  Goths,  then,  offers  nothing 
to  our  contemplation  in  respect  to  the  me- 
chanical arts  or  political  economy ;  but  in 
another  point  of  view  it  is  interesting;  it  ex- 
hibits Spain  to  us  at  length  delivered  from  a 
foreign  yoke,  concentered  within  its  natural 
limits,  governed  by  princes  of  its  own, 
and  forming  an  independent  state,  a  com- 
pact monarchy,  whose  laws,  manners,  and 
religion,  have  in  a  great  measure  remained 
unaltered  for  fourteen  hundred  years,  in 
spite  of  all  the  events  that  have  tended  to 
effect  a  change. 

In  reflecting  on  the  condition  of  Spain 
under  the  Romans  and  under  the  Goths, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  those  two  nations 
have  left  in  it  memorials  of  their  residence 
nearly  fequal  as  to  number,  but  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature.  The  public  works,  such  as 
aqueducts,  bridges,  &c.  and  the  modes  of 
agriculture  and  industry  descend  from  the 
Romans ;  and  the  laws,  customs,  adminis- 
tration, and  form  of  government,  are  to 
be  traced  to  the  Goths.    The  rich  cultiva- 
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tion  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia;  tfi& 
horses,  the  oils,  the  wines  of  Andalusia; 
the  com  of  the  Castilesj  the  linens  and 
other  manufactures  of  the  Taragonnese, 
and  the  mines  of  Araigon  and  Biscay,  con* 
tinue  the  boast  of  Spain  as  they  were  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  We  evidently 
trace  too  the  Visigothic  code  and  ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy,  such  as  they  were  in  the 
|  times  of  the  Goths,  the  intolerance  in  af- 
fairs of  religion,  the  principles  of  the  in- 
quisition  in  the  persecution  of  the  Jews, 
the  origin  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  no- 
bility, and  that  jealousy  of  the  royal  au- 
thority in  the  great,  which,  after  causing 
the  ruin  of  the  empire  under  Rodrigo, 
constantly  impeded  its  complete  re-estab- 
lishment under  his  successors,  and  gave 
rise  to  their  bloody  wars,  which  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  The  com- 
position and  debates  of  the  councils  have 
their  counterparts  in  the  cortes  of  the  dif- 
ferent kingdoms ;  the  election  and  depo- 
sition of  kings  bring  to  mind  the  terrible 
union-juntas  of  Aragon,  and  the  states- 
general  of  Castile.    Above  all,  the  laws 
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*re  remarkable  for  a  spirit  of  chivalry  and 
an  evangelical  character,  which  by  the 
union  of  parts  of  the  Roman  law  with  the 
christian  morality,  composed  a  code  su- 
perior to  all  others  then  existing. 

Spain  thus  governed,  thus  consolidated 
as  a  nation,  not  split  into,  petty  feudal 
principalities  like  most  of  the  other  states 
pf  Europe,  must  no  doubt  in  time  have 
attained  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which 
other  countries  have  risen.  Its  contested 
elections,  its  tumultuous  assemblies,  to  be 
tranquillized  wanted  only  the  influence 
of  a  distinguished  prince  to  impress  this 
multitude  with  veneration,  and  render 
Jiis  authority  hereditary.  The  founda- 
tions of  a  temperate  monarchy*,  wisely 
limited,  were  already  laid  by  the  existing 


*  Among  conquering  nations  an  aristocratic  monarchy 
is  naturally  formed,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  valour  of  the 
chief,  and  on  the  other  by  the  power  of  his  armies,  to 
whom  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  granting  rewards  and  a 
certain  degree  of  authority.  This  is  the  reason  that  the 
new  governments  of  Europe  were  not  the  work  of  legis- 
lators, but  a  natural  result  .of  the  spirit  that  prevails  in 
camps,  and  of  the  balance  existing  long  after*    We  take 
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institutions,  and  the  people  were  prepared 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  them.  Religious 
and  warlike  like  other  nations  in  those 
times,  they  would  no  doubt  like  them  have 
civilized  themselves  by  bringing  back  with 
them  from  the  crusades  useful  knowledge 
in  return  for  useless  battles.  But  that 
happy  lot  was  not  reserved  for  Spain :  a 
tnemorable  event  took  place  which  gave  a 
complexion  to  its  history  different  from 
that  of  the  other  states  of  Europe. 

Mahomet  had  appeared  in  the  east,  and 
his  religion  was  putting  arms  into  the  hands 
of  the  tranquil  hordes  of  the  Arabs,  while 
Christianity  was  instilling  a  peaceful  spirit 
into  the  warlike  nations  of  the  north. 
Stimulated  by  the  presence  of  the  prophet, 
and,  when  they  no  longer  had  himself,  by 
his  doctrine,  the  Mussulmen  extended 
their  conquests  from  the  frontiers  of  India 
to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  When 


pleasure  in  observing  the  resemblance  of  modem  jcon- 
stitutions  to  that  of  the  Goths,  as  we  recognize  in  the 
Egyptian  temples  the  model  of  the  Greek  beauties,  with- 
out being  able  to  determine  the  origin  of  either. 
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they  had  reached  those  limits  of  the  known 
world,  Spain  appeared  to  them  an  import- 
ant and  easy  conquest.  By  one  battle  they 
acquired  the  possession  of  that  extensive 
country-  There  is  scarcely  an  historian 
who  does  not  impute  that  calamity  to  a 
supposed  crime  of  Rodrigo,  for  which  there 
is  no  authority,  and  which  ought  to  be 
ranked  in  the  number  of  those  fables  so  com- 
mon at  the  origin  of  empires.  It  was  not 
to  revenge  an  injury  done  to  his  daughter, 
that  Count  Julian,  the  governor  of  Africa, 
drew  the  Moors  into  Spain,  but  to  raise  a 
faction  that  was  hostile  to  the  king,  and 
to  gratify  that  ambition  with  which  we 
have  reproached  the  Gothic  nobility,  and 
of  which  they  soon  became  the  victims. 
It  was  much  less  owing  to  Rodrigo's  weak- 
ness that  he  was  ruined  than  to  the  con- 
stitution  of  his  empire,  which,  by  keeping 
the  royal  authority  in  a  state  of  dependence 
on  the  nobility  and  clergy,  prevented  the 
general  union  of  resistance  against  the 
common  enemy. 

The  wrecks  of  the   army  of  the  Goths 
b4 
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and  some  of  their  faithful  leaders,  retired 

to  the  mountains  of  the  Asturias  to  seek 

the  asylum  and   reflect  on  the  virtues  of 

the    ancient  Cantahrians.     The    rest    of 

Spain  submitted  to  the  Moors.     Exulting 

in  so  noble  a  conquest,  the  Mahometans 

scorned  to  complete  it,  but  conceived  the 

design  of  penetrating  beyond  the  Pyrenees 

.to  found  a  new   empire.     The   whole  of 

Europe   would  have  been  lost,  had  not 

those  terrible  invaders  met   with   soldiers 

better  disciplined,  and  with  abler  chiefs.  The 

battle  of  Tours  forever  secured  the  empire 

of  the  Franks  to  the  Gauls,  and  led  to  the 

revival  of  that  of   the  Goths   in    Spain. 

The  whole  of  the   country   occupied  by 

that  handful  of  warriors,  was  confined  to 

the  little  principality  of  the  Asturias,  of 

which  the  hamlet  of  Cangas  was  the  capir 

tal ;   but  towards  the  conclusion   of  the 

eighth  century,  the  successors  of  Pelagius 

extended  their  states  into  Galicia,  Biscay, 

Navarre,    and   a   part  of  Aragon.    The 

,  conquests  of  Alphonso  I.  and  of  Alphonsp 

JIJ,  farther  enlarged  the  limits  of  this  env* 
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pire,  and  though  the  victories  of  Almanzor, 
over  the  feeble  Veremont  weakened  the 
Christian  States  in  1020,  they  acquired 
new  lustre  under  Ferdinand  I.  and  under 
Alphonscr  VI. ;  who  at  length  re-esjablish- 
ed  his  seat  of  Government  at  Toledo, 
which  had  before  been  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  detail 
of  the  wars  and  events  which  led  to  ^the 
formation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Leon,  Na«- 
varre,  Castile,  and  Aragon,  and  which 
were  signalized  by  heroic  actions:  suffice 
it  to  say  that  no  history  records  a  succes- 
sion of  princes  so  remarkable  as  those  who 
shone  in  those  different  'states.  Eleven 
kings  of  the  name  of  Alphonso  were  most 
of  them  distinguished  characters :  the  tenth 
invented  the  Alphonsine  tables,  and  super- 
intended the  digesting  of  the  code  of  laws 
which  likewise  bears  his  name.  Three 
Ferdinands  were  no  less  celebrated,  and 
the  last  reigned  over  the  whole  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  by  virttfe  of  his  mar* 
riage  wjth  the  heiress  of  Castile,  That  ge-» 
neral  and  important  union  would  have 
Jaken  place  much  sooner,  had  it  not  been 
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for  the  dismembering  of  the  territories,  oc- 
casioned by  alliances,  by  the  personal 
wars  of  sovereigns,  and  the  portions  which 
they  always  had  the  imprudence  to  settle 
upon  their  children.  At  length,  after  the 
duration  of  a  balance  of  power  for  eight 
centuries,  the  Moors  were  reduced  to 
nearly  the  same  space  of  territory  as  the 
Romans  preserved  in  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
an&  from  which  they  were  driven  likewise 
by  a  Gothic  king. 

It  remains  for  us  to  enquire  what  was 
the  political,  agricultural,  and  commer- 
cial state  of  Spain  during  those  trouble- 
some times,  under  the  government  of  its 
ancient,  and  of  its  new  masters.  Divided 
among  sovereigns  of  different  nations  and 
religions ;  parcelled  out  in  little  states 
without  frontiers  or  guaranty,  and  perpe- 
tually a  prey  to  war,  Spain  could  not  hope 
for  prosperity,  or  any  improvement  of  its 
industry.  Besides  the  general  wars  of  na- 
tion against  nation  between  the  Christians 
and  Arabs,  both  sides  were  torn  by  dissen- 
sions among  themselves,  caused,  on  the 
■  part  of  the.  Moors   by   the  difference  of 
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sects,  family  animosities,  and  the  multipli- 
city of  nations  of  which  their  empire  was 
composed ;  and  on  that  of  the  Christians 
by  the  defects  of  the  feudal  laws,  the 
rights  of  private  wars,  and  the  jealous 
power  of  the  great  and  of  the  clergy.  The 
Goths  particularly  could  hardly  be  induced 
to  relinquish  their  ancient  habits,  of  which 
there  are  still  traces  in  the  later  laws,  and  in 
several  parts  of  the  form  of  government. 
Heedlessof  the  experienceof  former  calami- 
ties resulting  from  such  a  form  of  government 
the  kingdom  of  Leon  continued  long  elec- 
tive, and  the  right  of  election  remained  in  the 
palatins  and  bisfyops.  Notwithstanding  the 
advantages  of  agriculture,  of  which  they 
were  fully  sensible,  they  preferred  the  wan- 
dering and  martial  life  of  their  fathers.  The 
care  of  flocks  and  herds,  which  from  time 
immemorial  had  enriched  the  kingdoms  of 
Leon  and  Castile,  appeared  to  them,  a 
securer  source  of  wealth,  as  it  was  more 
easily  removed  from  the  inroads  of  an 
enemy.  In  fact,  their  armies  in  those  days 
were  composed  of  all  the  inhabitants,  who 
followed  the  standards  of  their  lords  or  the 
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colours  of  their  parish.  They  left  behind 
only  their  old  men,  women,  and  children, 
to  whom  they  might  trust  the  care  of  flocks 
and  herds,  but  whom  they  could  never 
leave  to  till  the  land,  which  requires  con- 
stant and  laborious  occupation,  and  a 
settled  establishment.  The  small  quantity 
of  corn  they  grew  in  the  interior  parts  of 
the  country,  and  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces rarely  sufficed  for  their  consumption. 
To  enable  them  to  purchase  grain  and 
manufactured  commodities,  of  which  they 
were  likewise  in  want,  they  sold  their 
wools,  hides,  iron  and  oil,  which  from  the 
tenth  century,  were  always  resorted  to  for 
balancing  what  they  took  from  foreigners. 
The  wool  was,  even  in  the  ninth  century, 
so  fine,  that  the  kings  of  Persia  and  Africa 
6ent  a  certain  quantity  of  it  to  Charlemagne 
as  a  present,  and  added  to  it  some  Spa* 
nishr  horses  and  mules,  which  were  highly 
prized. 

The  aversion  of  the  Spaniards  to  agri- 
culture, was  nothing  compared  to  that 
which  they  showed  to  the  mechanical  arts. 
This  of  course  rendered  them  constant  tri- 
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buiafies  to  the  industry  of  other  nations, 
even  during  the  boasted  reigns  of  Ferdi- 
nand, Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  Their 
situation  was  never  better  in  this  respect; 
and  the  complaints  of  decline  which  we 
perpetually  meet  with  in  the  latest  authors 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  prove  nothing 
more  than  that  men  in  general  have  a  ha- 
bit of  looking  back  to  past  times,  to  find 
consolation  for  present  ills,  laudatores 
temparis  acti  i  sttch  are  the  inhabitants  of 
every  country,  the  historians  of  all  times* 
Man  feels  a  certain  uneasiness  in  his  pre- 
sent condition,  a  regret  or  impat^nce  of 
happiness  which  renders  his  writings  as 
well  as  his  hopes  fallacious :  hence  that 
uncertainty  respecting  the  periods  of  the 
greatness,  and  of  the  decline  of  nations, 
those  accounts  of  their  power  always  the 
more  exaggerated  the  nearer  they  ascend 
to  their  origin,  and  which  are  at  length 
lost  in  tradition  so  remote  as  to  be  no 
longer  subject  to  the  test  of  reason. 

This  was  the  case  with  Spain,  and  we 
are  astonished  to  find  the  account  of  its 
riches  and  population  more  and  more  bril- 
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iiant  the  higher  we  go  into  times  when  it» 
territory  was  less  considerable-  In  the 
history  of  the  wars  we  always  find  more 
soldiers  when  there  are  fewer  people. 
Without  taking  into  consideration  the  fa- 
bulous exploits  of  the  battle  of  Clavijo, 
suffice  it  to  adduce  that  of  Las  Navas,  in 
which,  according  to  eye-witnesses,  and  all 
the  Spanish  historians,  200,000  Moors  were 
killed,  and  only  twenty-five  Christians, 
From  this  exaggeration  we  may  form  an 
idea  of  the  confidence  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  writers  on  other  points. 

If  agriculture  had  been  in  a  flourishing 
state  in  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand,  and  of 
Charles  V.,  as  is  generally  believed,  how 
comes  it  that  we  hear  of  no  public  esta- 
blishment of  those  times  that  proves  it  ? 
Where  are  the  canals,  the  highways,  the 
bridges,  the  dikes,  the  parish  roads,  and, 
above  all,  the  ordinances  of  the  kings,  and 
the  statutes  of  corporate  police,  which  show 
the  protection  of  the  government,  and  the 
zeal  of  the  governed  ?  On  the  contrary,  is 
not  the  principal  object  of  the  laws  of 
those  times,  institutions  in  direct  opposi- 
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tion  to  agriculture,  such  as,  the  privileges 
of  the  Mesta,  the  removing  of  flocks  and 
herds,  and  the  management  of  bees  ?  And 
why  do  all  the  historians  of  that  age  com- 
plain of  the  bad  state  of  that  important 
branch  of  public  welfare? 

Cardinal  Ximenes,  at  the  end  of  Ferdi- 
nand s  reign,  engaged  Don  Alonzo  de  Her- 
rera,  to  write  a  treatise  on  agriculture,  for 
the  encouragement  of  that  neglected  sci- 
ence. Several  passages  in  this  work  show 
how  little  cultivation  was  attended  to,  and 
what  obstacles  were  in  the  way  of  its  im- 
provement. We  shall  be  still  more  con- 
vinced of  this  in  reading  the  rescript  of  Phi- 
lip II.,  in  1594,  which  begins  thus :  u  We 
44  have  been  informed  that  the  husbandmen 
44  are  in  want  of  seed  to  sow  their  lands, 
44  and  of  cattle  to  plough  them ;  that  the 
44  earth  being  badly  cultivated  does  not 
44  return  what  it  ought,  and  that  persons 
44  possessing  farms  reap  no  advantage  from 
them.  Therefore  to  remedy  these  evils 
we  are  desirous  of  employing  the  means 
proposed  to  us  by  the  Cortes  now  as- 
sembled in  bur  city  of  Madrid.     Having 
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"  consulted  our  council,  we  desire  that 
u  tillage  should  not  cease,  but  on  the  con- 
<c  trary  that  it  should  be  carried  on  and 
u  increased,  &c  "  Some  time  after,  there 
appeared  $n  the  subject  of  this  rescript,  a 
commentary  by  Jacobo  Collante  *,  which 
shows  still  better  all  the  evils  to  be  reme- 
died* The  same  proofs  are  likewise  to  be 
found  in  a  work  of  Lope  de  Deza's,  en- 
titled Political  Government  of  Agriculture  +. 
Such  is  the  sterility  of  our  country,  saysr 
the  preamble  of  a  law  of  Aragon,  that  if 
we  did  not  find  amends  for  our  poverty 
in  our  rights  and  in  the  liberty  which  dis- 
tinguishes us  from  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Spain,  *we  should  quit  the  kingdom  and 
Seek  a  settlement  in  a  better  country  J, 

Let  any  one  go  through  Andalusia  and 
Estremadura*  and  judge  whether  the  towns 

#  In  three  volumes  4to,  Madrid,  J606,  intitled  4  Com- 
mentariorum  pragmatic*  infavorem  rei  frumentaria  eC 
Agr'uolatum,  by  Jacobo  Collante  of  Avellaneda. 

f  Gobierno  politico  de  la  Agricultura>  tome  1,  Madrid/ 
1618.  See  the  History  of  the  Commerce  of  Barcefoa* 
by  M.  Campany, 

%  Blanca,  Comment,  p.  751i 
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and  villages  are  not  the  same  that  existed 
there  three  centuries  ago,  and  enquire 
whether  any  other  places  were  ever  men* 
tioned  in  any  chronicle  or  account  of  the 
journeys  and  expeditions  of  the  kings. 
From  Seville  to  Cordova,  a  distance  of 
twenty-two  leagues,  there  never  were  any 
other  towns  than  Cqrmona  gad  Ecija ;  and 
from  S.  Lucar  to  Seville  only  three  petty 
villages  without  the  vestige  of  a  farm, 
which  does  not  say  much  in  favour  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  country.  If  the  king- 
dom of  Leon  and  old  Castile  be  very  defi- 
cient in  villages,  as  we  have  had  occasion 
to  observe,  on  the  other  hand  Madrid, 
whicfo  then  was  nothing,  has  increased  in 
population  130,000  souls ;  new  towns  have 
every  where  risen  in  the  environs  of  Cadiz* 
Malaga,  and  Valencia;  and  the  Sierra 
Morena,  once  the  haijint  of  robbery,  fa  set- 
tied  in  various  places  by  foreigners.  Be^ 
sides,  how  could  agjicultyre  have  flourish- 
ed after  all  the  plagues  and  epidemic  dis- 
eases by  which  Spain  was  overwhelmed 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
In  1483,  the  plague  raged  in  Catalonia  i 
Vol.  i.  c 
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in  I486,  in  Aragon;  it  spread,  in  1488, 
into  Andalusia ;  in  1490,  into  the  kingdom 
of  Granada ;  and  raged  so  violently  at  Sa- 
ragossa  in  1495,  that  king  Ferdinand  was 
obliged  to  hold  the  States  at  Tarazona. 
It  was  the  same  in  1501  and  in  1506  :  but 
the  most  violent  and  most  general  was  in 
1507 ;  it  was  so  horrible,  according  to  the 
account  given  by  Miguel  Martines  de 
Ley va,  that  for  a  century  after,  the  lands 
were  spen  lying  waste,  and  the  villages 
empty,  nor  have  the  disasters  then  sus- 
tained been  repaired  since  that  period. 
•  It  does  not  appear  that  manufactures, 
during  the  same  reignS,  wete  in  a  better 
dtate,  or  that  Spain  had  acquired  that  de- 
gree of  industry  and  wealth  which  have 
been  attributed  to  it.  Had  that  been  the 
case,  how  happens  it  that  foreign  contem- 
porary authors  take  no  notice  of  it  ?  Bal- 
ducci  Pegalotti*,  in  his  voluminous  Treatise 
on  Commerce,  written  in  the  year  1339, 

*  The  Pratica  Mercantilt  of  Francisco  Balducci  Pega- 
lotti, IS 39.  See  Capuuny's  History  of  the  Commerce  of 
Barcelona. 
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does  not  make  any  mention  of  the  ports  or 
manufactures  of  Spain ;  yet  he  speaks  of 
all  the  marts  of  Europe,  of  those  of  Flan- 
ders, Champagne,  Provence,  Lombardy, 
and  England;  and  we  find  that  the  few 
commercial  towns  of  Spain  which  he  names 
exported  only  raw  materials.  His  coun- 
tryman Giovanni  de  Usano*,  who  wrote 
a  hundred  years  after,  also  passes  over  in 
silence  those  famous  manufactures  of  Se- 
govia, Toledo,  Burgos,  and  Seville,  about 
which  the  pleading  historians  of  Spain 
make  so  much  noise;  but  he  gives  an  ex- 
act account  of  the  quantity  of  wool  that, 
was  sent  out  of  the  country  f , 

In  the  archives  of  the  crowns  of  Castile 
and  Aragon  J,  there  is  a  statement  of  all, 

*  The  Praticb  del  Commercio  of  Giovanni  de  Usano 
1440. 

t  By  the  19th  article  of  the  Cortes  of  Barcelona  of 
the  year  1481,  a  tax  of  six  deniers  per  arroba  was  laid  on 
unwashed  wool,  and  twelve  on  the  washed,  which  was  ex- 
ported from  Aragon  and  Castile  by  the  way  of  Tortosa ; 
it  pud  four  times  as  much  if  sent  by  any  other  port  of  Car 
talonia.  Capmany,  Questions  varias. 

X  Book  of  the  Laws  and  Rescripts  collected  by  order  of 
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the  duties  paid  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  for  foreign 
cloths  sold  in  Spain,  and  for  other  articles  of 
consumption  coming  from  abroad.  The 
principal  cloths  came  from  Bruges,  Mont- 
peffier,  and  London ;  the  velvets  from  Ma- 
lines,  Courtrai,  Ypres,  and  Florence.  This 
trade  became  so  injurious  to  Spain,  that 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  thought  themselves 
bound  to  limit  it  entirely  to  the  stuffs  re- 
squired  for  the  ornaments  of  the  church, 
vrhieh  of  itself  was  a  considerable  quantity. 
Their  prohibition  is  the  subject  of  the  re* 
script  of  Sept.  2,  1494,  for  the  provinces 
of  the  crown  of  Castile.  Even  so  far  back 
as  the  ordinances  of  Barcelona  in  1271? 
mention  k  made  of  the  taxes  levied  on 
the  cloths  of  Flanders,  Arras,  Lannoy, 
Paris,  St.  Dennis,*  Chalons,  Beziers  and 
Bheims.  When  James  II.  of  Aragon,  in 
1314  and  18&2,  was  thinking  of  sending 
presents  to  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  he  made 


the  Catholic  kings,  and  printed  at  Alcala  de  Henarez  in 
1528,  by  Miguel  de  Eguia.  See  what  is  said  on  this  head 
in  the  article  Manufactures  in  Vol.  IV,  of  this  work. 
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choice  of  the  green  cloths  of  Chalons,  and 
the  scarlet  ones  of  Rheims  and  Douay,  but 
sent  no  Spanish  stuff,  not  thinking  them 
sufficiently  fine  to  be  given  as  a  present. 
By  the  accounts  of  Ferdinand  Vs.  stew- 
ard, we  see  that  that  monarch  and  his 
whole  court  wore  none  but  foreign  cloths  *. 
It  was  the  same  with  all  silks,  velvets,  and 
gold  and  silver  brocades,  which  were  taken 
from  Lucca,  Florence,  and  Pisa;  with 
Jinens,  muslins  and  laces,  which  were 
brought  from  Flanders  and  Ireland ;  with 
hard-ware,  glass,  and  gold  and  silver  arti- 
cles, which  came  from  Lombardy  and  Ger- 
many ;  and,  which  is  more  extraordinary, 
with  ammunition  for  fire-arms  +.  All  the 
demands  of  the  Cortes  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  century,  tend 
to  the  prohibition  of  all  those  commodi- 

*  Capraany,  Questioned  varias.  This  excellent  memoir 
is  very  accurate  on  this  subject,  and  has  been  extremely 
useful  to  me. 

f  See  the  work  of  Doctor  Francisco  ViUalobos,  phy* 
sician  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.intitled  Problems  Natural 
and  Moral. 
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ties*,  which,  they  said,  robbed  the  country 
of  the  treasures  which  they  sent  for  to  the 
new  world.  This,  however,  was  the  period 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  so 
jnuch  boasted.. 

In  the  list  of  duties  paid  by  the  com- 
pany of  Burgos  merchants  in  1514,  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  exported  a 
single  article  manufactured ;  the  whole 
trade  of  the  Cas tiles  consisted,  as  before, 
of  wool,  iron,  wine,  oil,  and  other  ra\r 
materials.  The  same  articles  are  found  in 
the  ordinances  of  1537.  We  shall  see,  a 
little  further,  that  this  unfavourable  state 
only  grew  worse  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  V,  and  Philip  II.  The  little  pnn 
gress  made  by  the  Spaniards  in  all  kinds  of 
industry  was  owing^  as  we  have  already 
said,  to  the  continual  wars  in  which  they 
were  involved.  The  enthusiasm  of  honour 
and  religion,  the  grand  spring  of  action  ia 
chivalrous  times,  had,  during  peace5  dege-> 


•  •  *  See  the  petition  of  the  Cortes  of  Valladolid  in  1548 
and  in  1593. 
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Derated  into  a  spirit  of  pride  and  idleness, 
incompatible  with  application  to  mechani- 
cal arts.  This  fault,  which  among  the 
Spaniards  originated  more  in  their  insti- 
tutions than  in  their  character,  might  easily 
have  been  corrected  by  their  sovereigns, 
bad  they  taken  pains  to  overcome  it ;  but 
while  they  had  wars  to  sustain,  it  was  not 
their  interest ;  and,  afterwards,  their  power 
was  always  too  much  limited.  The  privi- 
leges which  most  of  the  commons  had  ac- 
quired in  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  the  Moors 
themselves,  or  by  other  services  done  in 
times  of  difficulty,  were  so  considerable, 
that  the  kings  of  the  different  states  pos- 
sessed but  little  influence  over  them,  and 
still  less  over  the  great  and  the  clergy.  It 
was  not  possible  therefore  to  effect  such 
an  improvement  till  the  reign  of  Ferdinand, 
who  had  not  time,  and  was  perhaps  mis- 
taken in  the  means  of  success. 

That  prince,  one  of  the  greatest  mo- 
narchs  Spain  had  ever  had,  united  on  his 
own  head  the  crowns  of  all  the  provinces ; 
he  had  conquered  the  kingdoms  of  Granada 
and  Navarre,  and  what  was  still  more  dif- 
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ficult,  he  had  lowered  the  power  of  the 
great,  and  incorporated  in  his  own  domains 
the  immense  properties  that  had { been  an- 
nexed to  the  appointments  of  the  military , 
orders. 

It  only  remained  for  him  to  encourage 
industry  in  his  states,  and  to  set  on  foot  an 
economical  system,  which  he  might  have 
left  to  his  successors  to  follow  and  conso- 
lidate. By  a  single  error,  or  rather  by  too 
precipitate  a  measure,  he  lost  the  fruit  of 
all  his  care,  and  the  advantages  of  his  situ- 
ation. I  allude  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  and  Moors,  the  former  of  whom 
were  the  merchants,  and  the  latter  the 
agriculturists  of  Spain.  There  are  two 
ways  of  considering  this  important  ques- 
tion, the  one  in  a  political  point  of  viewf 
the  other  in  a  view  relative  to  industry, 
No  doubt  it  must  have  appeared  advan- 
tageous in  the  former.  Ferdinand,  though 
master  of  Spain,  was  not  yet  master  of  its 
inhabitants ;  and  he  bad  learned  by  ex- 
perience, that  conquered  nations  are  not 
subjects  unless  they  adopt  the  same  reli- 
gion, language,  and  habits.    The  Jews, 
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Whom  he  had  determined  to  banish,  were 
the  descendants  of  those  who  had  in  the 
reign  of  Roderie  invited  the  Moors  from 
Africa,  and  who  had  afterwards  fomented 
most  of  the  divisions  which  brought  on  the 
ruin  of  those  very  Moors ;  they  were  the  Jews 
who  exercised  all  the  trades,  who  possessed 
all  the  capitals,  who  impeded  the  rising 
efforts  of  the  Catholics  in  industry,  and* 
keeping  the  nation  dependent  upon  them* 
would  have  constantly  obliged  them  to 
devote  themselves  to  a  kind  of  life  to  which 
they  were  unhappily  but  too  much  inclined, 
that  of  war  and  idleness.      Poland  and 
Russia  are  striking  examples  of  the  harm 
the  Jews  do  in  a  country  but  little  civiliz- 
ed.   Masters  of  the  cash  of   the  nation 
without  attachment  to  the  soil,  possessing 
influence  by  their  fortune  and  intrigues 
without  being  citizens,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  foreign  plants  sucking  the  juices 
of  the  state,  and  their  clandestine  riches*,  to 

*  Encyctopcdie  Methodique,  Kv.  1.  page  72,  on  Poli- 
tical Economy.  I  allow  that  Jews  may  sometimes  be 
useful  to  the  country  in  which  they  reside,  but  then  it 
must  be  among  nations  naturally  industrious,  or  totally  in- 
capable of  becoming  so, 
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use  the  expression  of  a  writer  on  political 
economy,  know  neither  king  nor  country. 

The  Moors,  who  were  more  attached  to 
%  theircountry  than  to  their  religious  opinions, 
were,  doubtless,  less  dangerous :  nor  were 
they  expelled  at  once;  but,  being  oppress- 
ed, most  of  them  withdrew  from  the 
country  in  a  short  time  after  the  conquest, 
and  the  remainder  were  driven  out  in  the 
next  century.  From  the  time  of  Ferdi- 
nand to  Philip  III,  more  than  three  mik 
lions  of  those  two  nations  quitted  Spain, 
and  carried  with  them  net  onty  a  great 
part  of  their  acquired  wealth,  but  industry 
and  the  love  of  work^  which  are  the  soul 
of  it. 

Spain  still  feels  this  loss,  and  it  is  one 
that  it  will, never  completely  repair.  Cer- 
tainly, it  was  desirable  to  do  without  those 
two  classes  of  industrious  subjects  j  but 
then  it  was  necessary  to  be  able  to  replace 
them;  it  was  necessary,  by  wise  laws,  .re- 
wards, and  encouragements,  to  direct  the 
natural  bent  of  the  Spaniards  for  every 
kind  of  serious  occupation  towards  indus- 
try ;  in  short  it  was  necessary  either  tp 
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naturalize  among  them  the  qualities  of  the 
Arabs,  or  by  proper  treatment  to  bring 
these  over  to  the  belief  which  it  was  d  e 
termined  should  be  general  throughout  the 
kingdom.  If  the  kings  of,  the  different 
christian  provinces  of  Spain  had  adopted 
this  system^  as  the  Mahometan  kings  had 
done,  industry  would  have  been  preserved 
in  their  states  in  the  same  manner,  and  they 
would  have  learned  from  their  enemies  how 
to  surpass  them  in  wealth  as  well  as  in 
eourage  and  military  science :  they  had 
only  to  imitate  them.  The  Goths  hardly 
took  a  few  fields  or  a  town  but  they  found 
themselves,  in  the  one  case,  masters  of  plan- 
tations, canals,  granaries,  'and  instruments 
of  agriculture ;  intheother,  of  looms,  forges, 
glass-houses,  mills,  winding  machines,  &c. 
which  they  had  only  to  keep  up  and  con- 
tinue, and  thus  tq  extend  at  once  the 
limits  of  their  states  and  of  their  know- 
ledge :  the  Moors,  expert  in  all  the  me- 
chanical arts,  and  particularly  skilled  in 
agriculture,  had  carried  every  branch  of 
public  and  private  economy  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection.     They  had  introduced 
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into  Spain  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  cotton, 
silk,  and  rice ;  they  had  made  canals  for 
irrigation,  and  reservoirs  by  means  of 
which  they  conveyed  water  to  the  highest 
and  driest  lands.  Their  estates,  divided 
into  little  fields  and  constantly  tilled,  as  is 
the  case  in  countries  of  confined  cultiva- 
tion, formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
immense  wastes  of  the  Spanish  lords,  to 
the  domains  of  the  crown,  and  to  those  of 
religious  corporations.  The  Arabs  obtain- 
ed their  knowledge  of  agriculture  from  the 
traditions  of  the  east,  the  works  of  the 
Caldeans,  the  writings  of  Mago  the  Car- 
thaginian, and  some  Greek  authors  whose 
books  have  not  come  down  to  us:  they 
possessed,  in  particular,  a  treatise  on  Na- 
bathaen  agriculture,  which  they  seem  to 
have  constantly  followed,  and  which  was 
found  to  be  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
climate  and  soil  of  the  country  they  in- 
habited. Almost  the  whole  of  this  invalu- 
able work,  which  was  written  in  Chaldean, 
has  been  translated  and  new  modelled  in 
the  complete  Treatise  on  Agriculture,  by . 
Abu  Zachariah,  of  Seville,  better  known 
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by  the  name  of  Ebn  el  Awam.  We  see  in 
it  the  minute  attention  which  those  nations 
paid  to  every  branch  of  cultivation,  to  the 
analysis  and  classification  and  manure  of 
the  soils,  and  to  rustic  buildings,  plantations, 
and  the  care  of  animals.  It  is  a  memorial  of 
the  highest  degree  to  which  this  species  of 
industry  can  be  carried*;  and  Spain  may 
boast  the  possession  of  the  three  most  conw 
plete  works,  written  in  different  ages  ont 
this  subject ;  that  of  Columella  under  the 
Romans,  that  of  Alonzo  de  Herrera  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  the  Treatise  of  which 
we  arp  speaking. 

The  Moors  were  no  less  skilful  in  all 
kinds  of  manufactures :  the  invention  of 
paper  is  due  to  them;  and  particularly 
silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  morocco  leather, 
&c.  were  brought  to  perfection  by  them. 
The  Geographer  of  Nubia  who  travelled  in 

*  The  Moors  had  gone  so  far  as  to  unite  the  tropic 
plants  with  those  of  Europe ;  they  raised  in  the  open  air 
the  banana,  the  pistachio,  the  sesamum,  the  sugar-cane, 
and  a  species  of  rice,  the  cultivation  of  which  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  not  requiring  so  much  water,  and  consequently 
of  not  being  unwholesome. 
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Spain  about  the  twelfth  century,  declare* 
that  in  the  kingdom  *of  Jaen  alone  there 
were  six  hundred  towns  or  boroughs  which 
traded  in  silk*    The  stuffs  made  at  Gra- 
nada were  prized  in  the  east,  and  even  at 
Constantinople,  where  all  the   arts   were 
flourishing  at  that  period-     They  are  fre- 
quently mentioned   in  the  Greek  manu- 
scripts of  the  Low-Empire,  among  others, 
in  a  review  published  on  the  History  of  the 
Deacon  Leo*;  and  we  find  that  Granada 
stuffs,  the  beauty  of  which  was  greatly 
admired,  appeared  in  Greece  in  the  reign 
of  Comnenus  *f. 

#  See  Notice  de  M.  Hasse,  iuserted  in  the  extracts  of 
the  Imperial  Library,  vol.  viii.  M  •  Hasse  began  a  trans- 
lation of  that  curious  work,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  (hat  he 
will  soon  publish  it. 

•\  There  is  in  the  Imperial  Library,  ?  satirical,  but  un- 
published work  in  Greek,  something  in  the  style  of  the 
Mennipean  satire,  and  composed  in  the  reign  of  the  Cbm- 
menuses.  Timario,  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  piece,  givea 
an  account  of  his  journey  from  Constantinople  to  a  great 
fair  held  at  Silonica  on  St.  Demetrius'*  day,  and  treat* 
very  much  at  large  of  the  productions  and  merchandise 
then  collected  in  the  great  plain  on  the  side  of  the  Axiu» 
to  the  north  of  the  town.  This  curious  monument  rela- 
tive  to  the  history  of  the  commerce  of  the  twelfth  century, 
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With  a  state  of  industry  so  improved,  the 
Moors  united  the  study  of  letters  and  the 
sciences ;  and  so  early  as  in  the  reign  of 
Abderame  I.  who  was  contemporary  with 
Charlemaine,  they  had  a  great  many  li- 
braries and  public  schools.  The  illustrious 
names  of  Avicenna  and  Averroes,  bring  to 
mind  the  glorious  times  of  Greece.  To 
this  extraordinary  concurrence  of  talents, 
knowledge,  and  genius,  they  added  the  mar- 
tial and  chivalrous  virtues*  They  had  no 
sooner  subdued  Spain  by  their  arms  than 
they  sought  to  attach  the  people  by  their 
favours-  They  left  the  vanquished  nations 
their  laws,  religion  and  language,  and  only 
required  of  them  the  tribute  which  they 
had  paid  to  their  former  masters :  and  they 
particularly  showed  great  deference  and 

which,  however,  is  in  many  places  very  difficult  to  be  un- 
derstood, mentions  that  Sclavonians,  Italians,  Spaniards, 
and  Frenchmen  walked  about  in  the  long  streets  formed  by 
the  booths.  The  cotton  of  Livadia  and  the  Morea  was 
there  in  as  much  request  as  it  is  at  this  time ;  but  the  most 
admired  tissues  were  those  of  the  Moors  of  Granada  and 
Andalusia,  (the  columns  of  Hercules).    'HgoxXiw  *fSte*# 
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respect  to  the  women,  which  proves  a  high 
degree  of  civilization*  Their  noble  con- 
duct inspired  the  Christian  princes  with 
such  confidence,  that  they  sent  their  chil- 
dren to  their  schools  for  instruction,  and 
called  in  their  physicians  in  dangerous 
eases. 

Disposed  to  a  ready  adoption  of  what* 
ever  springs  from  nobleness  of  sentiment, 
the  Spaniards  soon  surpassed  their  rivals 
in  generous  qualities,  but  scorned  to  imi- 
tate them  in  arts,  literature,  and  useful 
knowledge.  A  false  pride,  the  relic  of 
feudal  times,  a  barbarian  prejudice  that 
considered  war  as  the  only  noble  profes- 
sion, restrained  that  happy  disposition :  it 
appeared  to  them  shameful  to  engage  in 
the  servile  occupations  of  their  vanquished 
enemies.  The  habit  of  temperance,  the 
pride  of  independence  and  military  glory, 
prevented  their  t>eing  sufficiently  charmed 
by  luxury  to  sacrifice  to  it  the  tranquil  en- 
joyment of  life  md  the  prejudices  of  self- 
love.  Hie  Spaniard  had  always  fortitude 
enough  to  endure  privations,  but  never 
courage  enough  to  encounter  work,  and 
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still  less?  the  powejc  of  surnurastrng  th& 
shame  which  he  thinks  attached,  to  it  It 
is  this  old  and  unconquerable  disposition4* 
that  rendered  the  expulsion  o£  the  Moors 
and  Jews  fatal  to  Spain,,  because  it  pre- 
vented the  Ices  of  them  being  fem£t$iech 
Th*  country  has  suffered  «o  dfeciiae,  as  it 
has  been  the  practrae  to  ?actjkate^  for,  in 
fac*,  it  never  attained  any  ermne»t  degrceofe 
prosperity*  The  canoe  j  uat  tetintkwed  has 
always  prevented  every  improvement  of 
the  branches,  of  its  indHst^y^  dnd  even  abw, 
when  the"  progress  of  civilization,  patriotic 
societies,  ewQur^ements  by ^v^reigns^ 
and  the  reasonings,  of  enlightened  ran* 
have  combined  to  honour  industtyy  tktf 
prejudice  against  it  still  exists  in  the  most 
numerous  class,  of  the  oatiQEU .  Jfti  pro,-; 
vipeeeforinea^y  behind  hand  in  fth&rosjiiefct 
are  still  sa  in  proportion  with  the  o^^f 
and  it  would  require  new  and  mote  afitfrg' 
queans  to  surmount  this  terrible  ofyataqfe,  to. 

*  See  what  is  said  on  this  hea(f  in  tAe  aecouht  f  6ay# 
given  of  the  Spanish  character,  Vof/V. r^*'Spatiiidr 
writers  have  at  all  tiraes  lamented  tfaia  infWtimatt  fcilfotf,  r 
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the  prospcrittr  of  Spain.  No  manufactory 
that  is  e&t&blished  lasts  long:  the  very  man 
who  argues  strenuously  against  such  folly 
would  be  wretched  if  he  thought  that  any 
ancestor  of  his  had  made  a  fortune  by 
trade*.  By  an  unaccountable  caprice,  the 
condition  of  a  servant  in  Spain  appears 
less  degrading  thai!  any  business  what- 
everf\  For  the  time  being,  they  say,  nobi- 
Uty  sleeps,  but  in  commerce  it  becomes  ex- 
tinct. 
However  absurd  such  ideas  may   be, 

*  Those  who  exercise  any  trade  endeavour  to  ennoble  it 
by  an  alteration  of  the  name.  The  bricklayer  calls  himself 
an  architect,  the  farrier  a  master  smith,  the  workman  an 
ar^f$,4»ftd  the  dealer  a  merchant:  his  shop  he  denominates 
amagftrine,  where  his  wife  seldom  chuses  to  appear  and 
assist  him. ii(  his  trade;  on  the  contrary,  with  scarcely 
enough  to  live  upon,  she  herself  hires  a  servant,  who,  as 
idle  and  as  proud  as  her  mistress,  only  serves  her  to  escape 
Wfkkg  in  the  fields,  which  is  more  laborious,  and,  in  bar 
idea,  still  nwe  humiliating. 

f  Count  de  Froberg,  with  whom  I  travelled  for  some 
thfteStrSp&ift,  having  occasion  ta  hire  a  seiVant,  was  ap« 
jrfied  to  by  a  man  from  the  mountains  of  St.  Andero,  whom 
•  he  told  Jo  go  and  bring  itis  certificate,  when  he  would 
determine,  if  they  were  right.  The  man,  not  knowing  what 
was  jpe^nt,  returned  with  the  most  authentic  documents  of 
nobility  from  king  Ordonius  IL 
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Certain  it  is  that  we  cannot  but  admire  that 
native  loftiness  which  is  inherent  in  the 
minds  of  the  Spaniards  of  every  class*  and 
that  hereditary  honour  which  nothing  can 
shake;  which  shows  itself  in  all  their  con- 
due* ;  which  gives  a  nobleness  to  their  ap- 
pearance,   to    their   behaviour,    to    their 
slightest    expressions  ;   that  makes    them 
prefer  poverty  in  their  native  country  to 
better  living  in  a  foreign  land;  which,  in 
short,  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  the 
patriarchal  dignity  of  the  eastern  nations 
and  of  the  austere  virtues  of  the  primitive 
Christians.     But  the  more  we  feel  disposed 
to  honour  these  original  qualities,  the  less 
must  we  think  them  incompatible  with  exer* 
tioh  and  activity;  yet  it  is  but  too  common 
to  depreciate  industry  by  calling  it  mean* 
as  if  the  principle  which  enriches  and  ren* 
ders  states  happy  had  any  thing  in  it  that 
tended  to  degrade  them.     Did  not  Venice 
sustain  a  war  against  all  Europe  while  she- 
was  the  emporium  of  the  commerce  of  the 
whole  world  ?  When  the  Dtttfch  beat  the 
fleets  of  England  and  Spain,  was  it  not  at 
a  time  when  they  were  the  only  vendors 
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of  pepper  and  indigo  ?  Have  the  French 
degenerated  since  the  administration  of 
Colbert  ?  And  among  the  Spaniards  are  not 
the  Catalans,  Aragonese,  and  Biscayans 
the  most  warlike  of  the  nation,  though  they 
are  the  most  commercial  ?  Not  reckoning 
that  a  fourth  of  the  population  of  Spain  is 
composed  of  persons  living  on  their  pro- 
perty without -doing  any  thing,  the  country 
contains  100,000  individuals  existing  as 
smugglers*,  robbers,  mule  shearers,  pirates, 
and  assassins  escaped  from  prisons  or  gani* 
sons;  about  {30  or  40*000  officers  appoint- 
ed to  take  these,  and  having  an  under- 
standing  with  them ;  250,000  servant^  ac- 

,  *  While  X  was  laboriously  employed  in  Estremadura  'id 
tracing  the  Romao  ways  described  in  Antoninus's  Itinerary, 
I  happened  to  fall  id  with  a  band  of  thirty  smugglers,  Mho 
were  giving  their  horses  water;  they  weue  com  from, 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal  with  a  great  quantity-  of  to- 
bacco. Wanting  information  on  several  things  which  it, 
was  difficult  for  me  to  obtain  in  that  country,  where  one 
sometimes  travels  nine  or  ten  leagues  without  seeing  a 
boufe,  I  joined  theee  men  and  travelled  throe  days  in  oon*> 
p*#y  with  them.  *  I  never  met  with  better  people  i  they, 
called  one.  another  cavalleros,  and  paid  me  great  attention* 
Their  leader,  who  was  a  good-looking  man  and  excellent 
company,  told,  me  all  the  abuses  prevailing  in  the  custom* 
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cording  to  the  enumeration  of  1788,  of 
whom  100,000  at  least  are  not  employed, 
though  of  a  proper  age ;  and  60,000  stu- 
dents, most  of  whom  beg  charity,  at  night, 
under  pretence  of  buying  books.  If  to 
this  list  we  add  100,000  beggars  whom 
60,000  monks  feed  at  the  gates  of  their 
convents,  we  shall  find  in  Spain  nearly 
600,000  persons  who  are  of  no  use  whatever 
in  agriculture  or  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
who  are  frequently  dangerous  to  society. 
Heaven  forbid,  however,  that  I  should 
think  of  advising  violent  means  for  recti- 
fying these  abuses;  the  slightest  perse* 
rations  might  be  attended  with  the  most 
serious  consequences;  but  wise  laws,  en- 
couragements, a  strict  police,  and  activity, 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  would  sooi^ 
remedy  them,     Meanwhile,  the  influence 

booses,  and  the  means  which  he  took  to  avoid  the  king's 
troops,  though  he  had  little  fear  of  the  rencontre  if  they 
were  to  meet.  He  was  related  to  several  manufacturers 
*t  Seville,  who  lent  him  money,  which  he  punctually  re- 
paid. He  said  that  he  bad  often  been  tempted  to  give  up 
this  occupation,  which  be  found  unpleasant  In  some  things, 
hot  that  a  charm,  for  which  he  could  not  account,  attached 
him  to  the  independent  aud  wandering  life  he  led. 
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of  the  high  clergy  and  the  use  they  make 
of  their  riches  have  great  effect  in  main- 
taining peace  and  good  order.  Tbey  act  aq 
stewards  managing  the  property  of  the 
poor,  and  distributing  it  to  them  without 
suffering  them  to  make  a  bad  use  of  it.  A 
rigid  economy  and  an  excellent  manage^ 
ment  of  their  estates  enable  those  religious 
men  to  support  a  number  of  wretched  be- 
ings, and  at  least  to  save  them  from  despair. 
They  do  not,  as  is  imagined,  encourage 
idleness,  but  prevent  crimes,  and  supply 
the  place  of  institutions  till  institutions  shall 
supply  the  place  of  their  ministry. 

In  addition  to  th  s  repugnance  to  work, 
with  which  the  Spaniards  are  so  much  re- 
proached by  their  best  writers,  there  were 
political  causes  no  less  injurious  to  them, 
and  which  perhaps  rendered  the  over- 
ynunted  reigns  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II. 
brilliant  in  the  annals  of  the  Austrian  mo- 
narchy, but  of  little  interest  in  those  of  Spain. 
Those  princes  had  immense  dominions 
spread  over  the  north,  east,  and  south  of 
Europe.  To  them  Spain  was  but  one  of 
the  provinces  of  their  empird,  and  all  the 
resources  of  whiqh  they  exhausted  for  the 
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interest  of  their  other  states.    That  period 
gave  birth  to  the  science  of  politics,  which 
before  it  produced  the  balance  of  Europe 
was  long  the  cause  of  its  calamities.   In  the 
general  shock  of  those  times  Spain  might 
have  stood  aloof,  as  well  on  account  of  its 
situation  as  the  little  interest  it  had  in  aug- 
menting its  empire.    Instead  of  sending  its 
sons  to  perish  in  the  rebellions  of  the  Low 
Countries,  in  fruitless  invasions  of  Italy, 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  or  of  the  coasts 
of  Africa,  all  its  inhabitants  and  all  its  riches 
should  have  been  employed  in  improving 
its  industry,  and  in  spreading  cultivation  to 
the  deserted  portions  of  its  lands.  Theonly 
return  made  by  most  of  the  distant  coun- 
tries to  which  the  blood  of  its  people  and 
the  treasures  of  its  colonies  were  sacrificed, 
was  the  ruin  of  its  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, 

We  have  already  seen  to  what  a  degree 
the  commodities  of  the  Milanese  and  of 
the  Low  Countries  at  all  times  made  their 
way  in  Spain,  without  the  slightest  oppo- 
sition oj  competition ;  they  succeeded  in* 
finitely  more  when  those  provinces  United 
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under  the  same  government,  participated 
the  monarch's  favour,  and  were  even  in  the 
saiga  of  Charles  V.  constantly  preferred. 
So  early  even  a?  the  thirteenth  century, 
Bruges  h^d  become  the  greatest  entrepot 
of  the  merchandise  of  the  east,  and  of  the 
mantffoctapep  of  the  north;  thence  they 
Wflre  eent  to  the  pther  parts  of  Europe,  and 
principally  to  $£$in.    Lombardy  had  an- 
other kind  of  traffic  no  less  injurious,  that 
of  lending  its  money  at  exorbitant  interest. 
Spain  was  thus  tribijt^ry  to  the  Jjombar  d& 
on  the  one  hpad,  and  to  the  Flemings  on 
the  other,  though  the  mother-cpuntry  of 
both.    It  is  evident  Jiow  irksome  this  state 
of  things  became  to  the  Spaniards  about 
tjie  sixteenth  century,  by  the  repeated  re- 
bellions that  took  place  under  Charles  V., 
and  by  the  opposition  made  to  granting; 
him  .the  subsidies  he  demanded  for  his  fo-i 
reign  wars,  while  he  would   easily  have 
obtained  them  by  an  amelioration  of  the 
country,    The  deputies  of  Castile  spoke 
ojjealy  on  tfee  subject  in  1527  and  refused 
every  grant,    The  petition  124  of  the  Cor-* 
fce?  of  ValladoUdm  1543  runs  thus  :  "  Your 
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**  Majesty's  enterprises  in  Germany  and  ift 
*'  Italy  have  drawn  into  this  country  an 
*'  enormous  number  of  foreigners,  who, 
**  not  satisfied  with  the  exchanges,  com* 
**  missions,  and  profits  they  make,  and 
**  that  your  majesty  allows  them,  have 
*  monopolized  every  kind  of  commerce 
u  by  which  your  subjects  gained  their 
*<  livelihood.  They  do  not  confine  them* 
**  selves  to  fanning  the  estates  annexed  to 
H  Bishoprics,  Lordships,  Official  Reve- 
"  bu^s,  &c,  and  to  making  a  profit  of  land- 
*f  ed  property,  they  even  go  so  far  as  to 
*'  buy  up,  wholesale,  wool,  silk,  iron,  and 
*'  other  raw  materials,  thus  cutting  off  all 
"  the  means  of  existence  from  the  greater 
i€  part  of  your  subjects,  who  see  with  grief 
"  what  belongs  to  them  go  into  the  hands 
u  of  those  covetous  people/'  The  Spanish 
merchants  discouraged  by  the  advantages 
which  the  foreigners  possessed  over  them, 
and  by  the  capitals  of  which  those  persons 
had  the  disposal,  resigned  all  business  to 
them ;  and  the  Jews,  whose  expulsion 
might  at  least  have  been  politic,  were  suc- 
ceeded by  other  people  not  less  avaricious. 
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and  more  dangerous,  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  not  settling  in  the  country.  Da- 
mien  de  Olivares  says  that  in  1610  there 
were  160,000  foreigners  in  thcCastiles,  and 
among  those  10,000  Genoese,  who  filled 
almost  all  the  lucrative  places,  and  trans- 
acted all  the  business  of  the  country* 
Sancho  de  Moncada,  who  wrote  in  I6l9> 
complains  of  the  indifference  of  the  people 
of  the  country,  and  says  that  foreigners 
carried  five-sixths  of  the  commerce  of 
Spain,  and  nine-tenths  of  that  of  the  In- 
dies ;  and  that  they  drew  from  the  two 
Castiles  alone  upwards  of  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  ducats  yearly,  twenty  for  the  mer- 
chandise they  sold,  and  the  remaining  five 
in  pensions,  exchange,  agency,  commis- 
sion, ecclesiastical  rents,  farms,  &c.  so 
that  eight  millions  a  year  was  the  most 
that  Spain  derived  from  its  fleets. 

The  trade  of  the  Low  Countries  was  so 
unfavourable  to  Spain  in  1545,  that  Jod 
dart}  Hpuder,  a  Fleming  *,  who  wrote  at 

*  This  work  is  intitled:   Declamatio  panegyrica  in 
Ifiudevi  Hispanic  nationis  qua  in  Flandria  jam  olmjix* 
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that  period,  expresses  himself  thus  :  "  Of- 
*'  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  Spain  fur- 
**  Dishes  us  the  most  with  every  kind  of 
**  merchandise.  The  quantity  of  wool  she 
**  sends  us  is  so  great,  that  what  comes  to 
*'  Bruges  amounts  annually  to  from  thirty* 
"  six  to  forty  thousand  bales  and  upwards, 
"  each  of  which  costs  sixteen  ducats  and 
"  makes  two  pieces  and  a  half  of  cloth, 
a  which  is  ajt  once  more  than  double  tl*e 
cf  vorth  of  the  bale  after  the  first  prepare- 
**•  tion,  and  before  it  receives  the  finish; 
'*  all  these  cloths  are  sent  back  in  the  very 
'f  Spanish  ships  which  bprjg  the  wool,  and 
**  are  distributed  in  the  kingdoms  of  Cas- 
"  tile,  Majorca,  Navarre,  Aragon,  Ppr|;u- 
"  gal,  Andalusia,  Sevjlle,  Valencia,  Catalo- 
"  nia,  and  otter  rich  countries  of  Spain  j 
'f  and  from  this  wjs  m^y  judge  of  the  pro- 
"  fits  \yhich  Flinders  makes  by  this  kind 
"  of  commerce.  Resides  these  clcjths,  we 
f  send  from  Hollaqd,  Friesland,  Amster- 
*f  dam,  Bruge$,  Ghent,  &c.  all  the  linens, 

fcde  celeberrimam  negotiationcm  exercet.  This  celebrat- 
ed trade  which  Spain  carried  on  was  lending  her  to  the 
ftimt  ruin  possible. 
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**  cambrics,  cotton  and  muslin  stuffs,  Ou-* 
u  denarde  and  Brussels  carpets,  &c.  and 
"  so  great  a  quantity  of  hardware,  that  the 

*  Spaniards    frequently  load   fifty  ships 

*  with  it* 

If  such  was  the  commerce  Spain  carried 
on  with  the  Low  Countries,  what  shall  we 
$ay  of  her  trade  with  the  rest  of  Europe, 
particularly  Italy  ?  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
Cortes  petitioned  against  the  admission  of 
foreign  merchandise,  or  that  the  kings  pro- 
hibited it,  the  frequent  journeys  of  the 
Btonarchs,  the  concerns  of  politics  which 
entirely  absorbed  thepn,  and  the  low  state 
of  the  finances,  which  made  it  necessary  to 
augment  the  public  revenue  by  custom- 
houses and  to  permit  importations,  render* 
ed  all  the  other  measures  null.  This  dis- 
astrous state  grew  much  worse  under  the 
last  monarch  of  the*  House  of  Austria. 
Following  the  steps  of  their  ancestors  with- 
out possessing  their  genius,  they  completed 
the  ruin  of  their  country,  and  enervated 
all  the  branches  of  the  monarchy,  When 
Philip  V.  ascended  the  throne,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  those  distant  provinces  still 
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belonging  to  Spain,  was  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  conveyed  to  other  hands,  men 
beheld  with  astonishment  the  skeleton  of 
that  monarchy,  the  population  of  which 
was  reduced  to  nothing,  and  all  the  bran- 
ches of  industry  and  government  in  th» 
roast  disastrous  state*  It  seemed  as  if 
Philip  V.  bad  succeeded  the  last.  Gothic 
King  in  the  eighth  century,  rather,  than  a 
descendant  of  Charles  V.  in  the  eighteenth. 
Europe  amazed,  enquired  by  what  illusion 
it  had  been  subjected  to  a  country  which 
had  not  six  millions  of  inhabitants,  which 
it  had  furnished  with  its  ships,  warlike 
stores,  clothes,  all  the  articles  of  luxury, 
and  even  most  of  those  of  necessity  ? 

The  civilians  and  political  writers  who 
had  ascribed  to  Spain  alone  the  power  of 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  II*  sought  likewise 
in  Spain,  alone  the  cause  whence  such  a 
decline  could  proceed,  and  they  did  not 
perceive  that  that  kingdom,  taken  singly, 
had.  never  been  either  richer  or  more  flou- 
rishing, and  that  it  had  never  even  had 
the  means  of  becoming  so. 

Among  the  general  causes,  then  assigned 
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for  this  supposed  decline,  there  are  two 
that  have  been  particularly  received  and 
credited,  no  doubt  from  their  whimsi- 
cal and  paradoxical  air.  The  first  is  the 
discovery  of  America ;  the  second  the 
establishment  of  the  inquisition.  There 
was  something  acute  in  maintaining  that 
the  country  of  gold  had  produced  poverty, 
and  that  religious  institutions  had  at  all 
times  been  nurses  of  ignorance.  A  mo- 
ment's  examination  of  these  assertions  is 
enough  to  convince  us  that  they  are  un- 
founded. 

We  know  the  difficulties  experienced  by 
Columbus  in  his  application  to  the  powers 
of  Europe  for  the  ships  and  crews  neces- 
sary for  the  execution  of  his  enterprise ;  but 
we  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  it  was 
without  the  concurrence  of  Ferdinand  that 
Queen  Isabella  consented  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  that  expedition,  and  that  she 
then  reserved  for  her  subjects  of  Castile 
exclusively,  all  the  advantages  of  an  un- 
dertaking, the  whole  charge  and  cost  of 
which  they  supported. 
.  Columbus's  expedition  could   not  but 
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succeed,  and  the  issue  of  it  was  less  a 
discovery,  though  it  has  retained  that 
name,  than  the  taking  possession  of  a 
country,  the  existence,  and  nearly  the  situ- 
ation, of  which  was  no  longer  doubtful. 
However,  the  greater  the  queen  thought 
the  hazard  in  that  respect,  the  more  she 
exacted  a  rigid  performance  of  the  com-* 
pact  entered  into ;  and  in  fact,  only  the 
people  of  Castile  were  allowed  to  go  and 
trade  in  the  new  possessions,  and  to  settle 
there,  not  only  at  first  but  for  two  centu- 
ries after  the  conquest.  The  states  of 
Aragon  then  could  never  suffer  by  a  thing 
with  which  they  never  had  any  concern 
whatever ;  yet  we  see  that  at  that  time, 
and  long  after,  their  situation  was  at  least 
as  bad  as  that  of  the  other  provinces, 
whereas,  on  the  contrary  we  may  date 
their  prosperity  and  wealth  from  the  mo* 
ment  they  were  enabled  to  trade  freely  with 
America. 

In  1368  Catalonia,  including  Roussillon 
and  Cerdagne,  could  reckon  only  365,000 
inhabitants.  In  1553  the  number  wa$ 
25,000  less :  and  thus  it  continued  till  the 
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eod  of  the  17th  century,  without  the  pas* 
sibiltty  of  being  affected  by  the  discovery 
of  America*  At  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  its  population  was  doubled,  though 
it  no  longer  had  Rous6illon,  which  had  been 
given  up  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  the| 
Pyrenees;  and  it  is  observable  that  thi$ 
population,  though  greatly  augmeilted  i» 
the  interior  of  the  province,  was  much  mora: 
considerable  on  the  coast,  where  wealth 
flowed  chiefly  from  commerce.  The  king- 
dom of  Valencia,  which  in  1550  contained 
only  54,555  families,  reckons  at  present 
200,000 ;  and  that  of  Aragon  has  increas- 
ed in  population  nearly  one-balf  in  the 
same  time.  These  three  provinces  hav^ 
chiefly  experienced  this  prodigious  increase 
since  the  §dtct  of  free  trade  in  17?8 ;  and 
the  establishment  of  their  numerous  ma* 
nufactures,  may  likewise  be  dated  from  the 
same  period.  The  case  is  the  same  with 
several  other  parts  of  Spain,  such  as  Ga* 
licia,  Biscay,  and  the  Asturias.  Now,  as 
both  before  and  since  the  discovery  of 
America,  the  provinces  which  had  no  par- 
ticipation in  it,  suffered  the  same  dinrinix 
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tioa  ia  their  population  as  the  others,  it 
follows  that  this  ruinotfs  state  through* 
out  the  monarchy  must  hare)  been  owing 
to  other  causes  wore  direct  and. more  genfe* 
ral.  But  taking  the  question  io  another 
point^of  view,  we  shall  be  still  more  Com- 
pletely convinced. 

The  statements  published  by  Jdumtk.de 
Humboldt  show  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
proportion  of  births  to  death*  i»f..  almost 
throughout  New  Spain,  113  170-  to  10Q>  and 
even  in  the  high  plain  of  Mexico  as  230  to 
130.  According  to  this  calculation^  po- 
pulation  must  have  doubled,  itself  in  the  one 
case  in  19  years,  in  the  other  in  fourteen  or 
fifteen  *,  and  acquired  a  considerable  ex* 
tension,  especially  .when  w&  consider  that 
for  three  centuries  the  inhabitants  of  that 
peaceful  country  have  been  exempt  from 

*  Voyage  dc  M.  A.  de  Humboldt,  life.  ii.  cap/4*  p.Gt. 
We  shall  not  think  this  calculation  exaggerated,  when  we 
recollect  that  in  New  Jersey  the  proportion  ir  three  httij- 
dred  to  one  hundred  ;  and  that  Russia,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  m  1789  did  not  amount  to  more  Aarr  £5,677,000, 
hag  at  present  a  population  of  upwards  40/XX^WQ,Uk>*^i 
situated  in  a  rigorous  climate. 

Vol.  i.  e  * 
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*raj?s>  -epidemic  diseases,  cpid  other  caltf- 
ttitieft,  with  which  the  continent  of  Europe 
$»&  be*n  infested.    Nop  do  Europeans  or 
•descendants  «f  Europeans  form  an  eighth 
otf  the  population*  and  they  inhafcU  only 
*fre  interior  Of  the  country  which  compre- 
hends the  States  of  Montezuma  II.,  and  in 
which  the  principal  mines  aw  situated.   If 
the  feinigration  to  the-  new  world  had  been 
*w  cohsiderable  as  to  depopulate  the  old, 
bs  some fcattefhoegM;  proper  to •  say;  arid 
thtft  .population  "ha*  increased  for  three 
-omtriries  in  the  proportion  we  have  just 
ahown,  the  Aunober  of  the  whites  wouftl 
bear  been  much  greater*  and  Would  have 
-spread  throughout  the  "fertile  countries  of 
Uwconste,  wfcere  a  more  active  climate 
junites  the^t&lttctio&s  of  *he  tropics  with 
those  Qf  Snrope,  which  .are  found  in  the 
regions  more  .elevated.    The  number  of 
rUQQflQQ  Whites  spread  over  the  whole  of 
-iNwr  Spain,  is  nothing  in  proportion  to  the 
^extent  of  the  country,  the  mass  of  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants,  and  the  increase  of  po- 
^idaUoD.    Jk  does  not  indicate  a  much 
greater  emigration  than  that  which  still 
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•ptaoe,  land  winch  does  not  exceed 
800  inditiduaJs,  including  the  agents  of 
the  government,  who  almost  make  up  that 
Bomber,  and  who  are  lemuneiatecLby  the 
American  Colonbte,  whose  mtaiit  .bring 
them  to  the  continent 

We  may  form  a  judgment  of  the  state 
of  Spanish;  America,  in  the  •centuries  pasty 
bjjr  that  of  the  United  States  in  this.  These 
provinces  left  to  themselves  multiply  their 
mfefabitaata  in  a  prodigious  manner  entirely 
hy  aflbnding  them  a  comfortable  existence, 
by  the  extent  >of  property,  and  by  the 
racBity  of  Jiving,  and.  even  of  acquiring 
wealth  in  cutttrattng  the  land ;  they  hawe 
no  need  whatever  of  new  settler*  from  £o« 
rfcpe*  Hfce  present  political  writers  never* 
theless  would  fain  persuade  us  still  that 
the  increased  population  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  owing  to  the  eflngra-> 
lion  ftora  Europe.  Mr.  Page  *,  in  his 
work  on  St.  Domingo,  in  other  respects 
highly  valuable,  asserts  mat  «he  United 
States  annwallj  raqeive  100^000  jaew  setj. 

*        .      •VU.H.  page' 427. 
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tiers,   while  in^tiie  Statistical  statements 
published  two  years  ago  by  authority  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States*,  we 
see  that  in  the  two  years  when  the  emigre* 
tion  was  greatest,  that  is  to  say  in  1784 
and  1792,  it  did  not  exceed  five  thousand 
individuals,  part  of  whom  were  going  to 
Canada.     Nevertheless  the  population  of 
Europe  is  treble  what  it  was  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.    America  is  the 
only  country  in  which  the  unfortunate,  the 
dissatisfied,   and   speculators  from,  every, 
part  of  the  world*  can  find  an  asylum  ;  it 
is  the  only  neutral  country  where  agricul- 
ture and  commerce  still  offer  a  chance  of 
acquiring  wealth.    Now  if,  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  considerations,  the  nitfnber  of 
people    emigrating  fro»  Europe  is  hot 
greater,  what  must  it  have  beenwheft  the 
emigration  was  but  from  one  half  of  Spain, 
only  twice  in  the  year,  and  that  to  an  un- 
known country  at  every  hazard?  There 
w^re  several  other  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
this  emigration,  and  principally  the  very 

•  Samuel  Bluet's  Statistical  Mtnua!,  18Q& 
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law's  <4  the  country,  which  included  the 
subjects  of  the  crown  of  Castile.  -  By  a  law 
of  the  7th  of  August  1584, « it  is  enacted, 
that  no  persdii  shall  go  to' America  without 
an  express  permission  from*  the  king,  and 
that  permission -was  not  to  be  obtained  but 
by**ptoducing>a  certificate  of  morals  and  a 
regular  life,  a  condition  very  unlike  .the 
trastomiof  ojfeher  countries,  which  consider- 
edtheir*oloaies  as  the  proper  place  for  all 
the  .worthless.  Besides  this  formality,  the 
persons  applying  were  obliged  to  fix  them* 
selves  in  the*  province  they-  had  chosen, 
without  this  power  of  removing  to  another, 
and  the  priests!  were  bound  by  the  same 
laws.  Furthermore,  no  person  who  had 
incurred  an  ecclesiastical  oedsure,  or  re- 
cti ved  any  reprimand  whatever- firom  the 
tribunal  of  the  inquisitianpw**  allowed  to 
goto  America.  ■  .■  "t:.. •'..•' - 
"  We  may,  even  from  the  marvellous  aci 
counts  given  by  historians,  be  convinced 
that  the  first  cotiquerofs  fof  America  were 
fcttVfew  in  numbers ,"  Gortee  took  VrHh  him 
only  608  soldiers  andr  - 109-  •  sailors  .badly 
armed,  aati  with  thosts  managed  to  subdue 

■::         .-:         '■    .      •   V.c8-'~    '■■      '■"        " 
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a  countay:  oonteining  6,000,000  of  fehabUr 
ants.;  and  Buarro  made  lumsetfmasjfcfr  .«f 
Peru. with  180. men.  •  How.  absurd  soever 
these  tales  may  be*  they  at  toast  tend  to 
prove  •  that  the  number  of.  those  adven» 
turers  wag  not  considerable,  which  is  still 
further;  confirmed  by  the  cruelties*  ^hejF 
committed,  v as  being,  doubtless,,  thought 
necessary  to  awe,  and  to  supply  the  want 
of  number  .by  terror.  Besides,  the shij^at 
that  period  could  not  convey  krfger  araae* 
to  such  a  disttance.  •    '■'■''■».:    -   ; 

It  is  not.  only,  believed,  that  .America 
Fa*  peopled  at  the  expense  olj  Europe,  hut 
also  as  the.  '  expense  of  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  'the  race  of 
whom  has  been  thought  to  be  almost  wr 
nifrilated.i .  £paa>.wbuUthu&fcare<exp)atod 
the  cranes  alss  committed  in  tfoenew  world, 
by  the  calamities  she  suffered  at  home. 
But  bath  the  crimes  shd.lbe  punishment 
am  imaginary ;  writh>  the  exception  of  the 
first  cri*d ties  committed  at  the  moment  of 
conquest  *nd  inseparable  from  that  kksdi 
of  expedition*,,  never  ..was  the  lofc  of  the 
Indians  so :  mild  en  it  has  long  been  [jiactar 
the  Spanish  government,  and,  what  will 
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uq  doubt  appear  jaaore  extraordinary^ b^ver 
▼erfe  they  sa  numerous*.  TheywsreislaTOa/ 
opfjfoessed  by  thekingsof  the  coootry ;  they 
arenowfree.protectedandlwippy  uucUf  the 
<Jomiaictti  of  their  con^tterotB ;  evetf  tbe 
latra  are  >so'fiivourable  to  thefio>  tfctft  it  to  at* 

lowed  by  -all  ^Kgbtened  travelled  tfcftfc 

...J  *  ,  .  * .'' '  •  j  ■'    '-  •  j  '.'p'    •••' 

*  In  a  recent  publication,  it  is  said,' that' in  tjie  enumera* 
tkm  of  me  inhabitants  of  Peru,  ma&  by  wWllrebbisbop 
of  Un»  Ray  Geioaimo.de  JLoaysa*  m  the  jew  UT^ 
the  lodiaiM  amouTjted  to  8,^,pOO.  Afiict  UketbfomijfJ 
afflict  those  who  are  awaqe  that  in  1793,  in  die  very  accu- 
rate  calculation  made "  by  command  of  me  Viceroy  Gil* 
Lemos,  me  Indians  of  Pero^hVits  present  state,  €hiiran<i 
Buenos  Ayres  being  separated,  did  not  exceed  600,000  in- 
dividuals. .  Here  1hen  are  7,600,000  Indians  wham  Ve 
any  suppose  to  have  been  swept  from,  the  face  of  me 
earth  i  but  happily  the  assertion  of  mo  ffferoviia  anther 
proved  to  be  completely  falsi ;  for  m  consafunce  ad  tbe 
careful  researches  of  Father  CJijoeros  in  tbf ,  ajch^-  of 
lima,  it  wa?  f9uu4  M  the  existence  of  th&eighj  mjJr 
lions  in  1551,  was  not  suppoctedby any hitfopcajjtoc'* 
tpent;.  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was.djsc9ye5e4w.the  aiy 
chives.of  the  sUteenth^!ntn«y,.4hat  the  V»c*rop  ToWfr 
Justly  rfl^dpd  as  tj^Spftnifb.  tfegjsh^r.jiol.lfc^e.faW 
tated,.m.  \fi75A  fin  fthp.  yisiu  vphich.  he  m#d$  i»plm<wS,tfcj» 
whole  extent  of  fte^lriagdem,  >onJy,  about  J,i$QQl9QQcWlir 
ens,  .(iJ^fe^Jfcw  &4?.£«^^ 
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they  tend  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  idle- 
ness and  puerility  to  which  they  are  bat 
too  ranch  inclined)  and  from  which  they 
might  be  in  some  degree  roused  by  a  se~ 
Y&ej;  government  *.  The  working  of  the 
mines,  against  which  so  much  clamour 
has  been  raised,  has  for  a  great  wjrile  been, 
brought  to  such  perfection,  that  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  is,  not  greater  among  the 
miners  /than  in  any  otjier  employment  t. 
Besides,  this  occupation  is  entirely  voluntary 
btt  the  part  of  the  Indians,  and  out  of  a  po- 
pulation of  6,000,000'  of  natives  there  are 
acarcejy  30,000  engagedli\it    Such,  how-* 

*  Mi4eH*nt>o)dt,  fib.  2.;  £e  Ports,  Voyage  &  /o 
Ibre+fTTme,  tome  L  See  in  Robertson  and  the  Spanish 
when  ail  tbetaro  m  fcvotur  of  the  Indiana,  and  the  zeal 
of  the  bishopain  enforcing  tbexn. 

-:  f  In  the  kingdom  6f  New  Spain,  at  least  within  thirty 
or  forty  years,  the  working  of  the  mines'  i^  a  free  labour ; 
sot  a  tlradi  of  Jbe  witfto  exists  there,  though  a  justly  cele- 
bn»teaaut&W,J  Robertson,  has  advanced  the  contrary:  in 
«o  part  of  the  wdrld  do  the  lower  people  more  fully  enjoy 
the  fruit  of  their  labour  than  in  Mexico  for  working  the 
Trtjii*fcri  JTRfei*is'n6  laW  to  compel  the  labourers  to  m*- 
4#rkitt  *^  kind  of  work,  or  to  restrict  them  to  a  partictt- 
-)aViiii>&  -  If  a  miter  is  dissatisfied  with  the  proprietor  of 
roe  mine,  he  leases  him  and  offers  his  services  to  aoother, 
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ever,  are  the  grounds  on  which  refit  all  the 
sentimental  declamations  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  sdch  was  the  ignorance  or  treachery 
of  certain  writers  who,  becoming  enemies 
of  their  country  through  philanthropy,  de- 
prived France  of  her  colonies,  and  robbed 
her  of  a  revenue  of  sixty  millions  nett, 
her  navy  and  commercial  fleets,  and  the 
most  natural  means  of  struggling  against 
the  power  of  England. 

If  it  be  at  least  doubtful  that  the  dis- 
covery of  America  was  injurious  to  the 
population  of  Spain,  it  is  not  less  so  that 
it  put  an  end  to  its  industry,  and  plunged 
its  inhabitants  into  despondence  and  indo- 
lence, by  the  increase  of  specie,  and  an 
abundance  of  the  precious  metals.  The 
iriewice  have  ^iven  of  the  state  of  the 

who  pays  more  regularly 'or  in  ready  money.  Another 
mistake  is,  that  of  supposing  that  the  working  of  the  mines 
absorbs  aud  reduces  the  population*  In  the  whole  kingdom 
of  New  Spain  there  are  not  more  $8  or  30,000  urners, 
and  deaths  are  not  more  frequent  among  them  that  among 
the  other  inhabitants ;  this  is  proted  by  the  list  of  mortality 
drawn  up  in  the  parishes  of  Guanakuato  and  Zacatecas. 
(Jiafe- likewise  taken  from  M.  de  Humboldt's  Work, 
jtl*ii.  eap.$,  p.  73. 
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coipm^Poe  and  ^ACuJture  of  Spam  inform 
mer  timds,  would  alone  be  enough  to  {rtorre 
that: this  notion,  is  as  little  founded.  If 
any  thing  could,  on  the  contrary,  rouse 
the  Spaniards  from  their  lovfcd  indolence, 
it  was  the  discovery  of  a  new  continent^ 
which  providing  a  prompter  allurement  to 
speculations,  .opdned  a  neir  career  to  all 
qctarentgrefs,  and  ^taught  them  that  the  acU 
vantages  of  commerce  and  property  are 
greater  .than  thote1  <xf  a 4  military  or  wan- 
dering life*  ..  .  .»  ;  -  .  . 
.♦  They .  $p«njsfo  possessions  in  the  new 
ftorhii flight  not.  to; be  called  colonies: 
thosQ  immense  domains  ace  in  some*  sort  in* 
tegral  parts  of  the  mother  country.  -The 
monarchy  is  thus  .divided  into  two  parts, 
goyer^ed.by  the  aame  .taps,  containiBg  a 
population  nearly  equal,  and  both  tending 
to  increase  their  inhabitant*  rapidly  in  a 
progression  proportionate  to  the  extent  of 
their  territory ,  Nothing,  can  b$  more  like 
the  ancient  system  of  the  -Roman  empire 
m  its  colonies  than  the  Spanish  and  Pot- 
tuques^  establishments  in  America.  These 
new  nations  united  with  tbpir  countryman 
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by  ttte  bond*  <rfr  region,  loyalty,  *n£ 
habit,  have  t  nevertheless:  a  rd&tinfcfe  ,aod 
equally  coetpfefcjsoeial  ^pganigalloife. ;  Thwejg 
haife  ttoeirclergy^tbeir  nebtei,  tbw-tsades* 
men,  and  the  natiy^vwhe  wp  thecoma 
moj*  peejritt  -  Their,  incomes  do.  npt  co»t 
skt/as  ».  generally  be^ved*inthe.pwidu£t 
of  the  wine?  fftlone, ;i  hat  in  the;  .excessive 
fertility  (of  the  soil,  a-souree  of  wealth  no 
doubt.  moserTOtaable*  «s«itistno*  liable  I© 
be  .exhausted,  and  as  it  may  increase:  in* 
finitely ;  they  consist  of  the  exclusive  pott- 
session  of  cocoa,  tobacco,  cochineal,  ginger} 
Jesuits-  bark,  all  the  woods  used  ia  medicine 
or  dying,  all  the  precious  bairns,  innume?+ 
abfo  herds  of  wild  hullpcKv  mules,,  honses* 
vicunas,  in  short  in  the.  tfnwm  of ; all  the 
productions-  of  Europe  with  those  of  .the 
tropics.  '  ' 

Where  is.  the  country  that  can  even  ap«? 
preach  such  wealth  ? .  Is  it  France  ?  Her 
possessions  are  confined  to  a  few-  islands, 
tiie  most  important  of  which  she  has  to'  re- 
cover. Is  it  Holland  ?  The  balance  of  her 
trade  does, not. exceed  fifteen  million*, 
Kay,  is  it  England  ?   Her  colonial  power 
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is  entirely  «f  a  different  nature;  and  i* 
not  embodied  with  her;  it  is  not  on  the 
soil  that  it  depetid*:  counterparts  of  (lie 
mother-country,  combinatiofts  i  like  her 
of  industry,  the  English  settlement*  are 
rather  countiftg-bouses  than  colonies;  they 
are  the  means  of  entrepots  for  a  manufac- 
turing and  Commercial  people,  twbase  only 
object  in  increase  of  ddtnrnkto  is  increase 
of  business,  and  who,  possessed  «f  capitals 
and  engaged  Hi  turning  thefti  to  advantage, 
seek  no  better  basis  for  their  power.  The 
nations  they  have  rendered  "tributary  in 
India  do  not  become  thfeir  subjects,  and 
the  persons  sent  out  to  govern  them  scom 
to  think  of  settling  among  them  as  a  home. 
Ever  since  England  lost  the  American  pro* 
vinces  she  has  been  still  more  afraid  of 
fixing  disloyal  branches  at  a  distance,  and 
seeks  only  to  maintain  her  singular  organi- 
zation, .  that  phenomenon  in  commerce,. po* 
litics  and  legislation* 

Spain  alone  seems  to  have  in  view  ao 
immense  futurity,  Latis  oudax  Hispanh 
term*.    She  traces  the  limits  of  new  king- 

*  Tibullus,  lib.  IV,  parm.  1,  V.  137.  V 
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\k)ms>in;tbe  deserts  of  a  new  wofki;  the 
rfepe  of  thfe  wandering  traveller  ot  of "the 
imprudent  missionary  daily  mark  her  coi*» 
quests*,  and  prepare  new  riches  for  her  chit- 
dren :    the  untouched    and    fertile  >  land 
scarcely  requires  cultivation  to  yield  every 
fruit:    it  was  that  land   which  formerly 
made  Seville  the  entrepot  of  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  taking  it  from  Venice  and 
from  Genoa ;  it  was  that  land  which  al- 
lowed Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  to  under- 
take all  the  wars   which  they  sustained 
during  their  long  reigns ;  the  rebellion  of 
the  Low  Countries  alone  cost  the  latter 
monarch  upwards  of  five  hundred  millions 
of  livres,  nearly  twenty-one  millions  ster- 
ling: what  sums  must  he  not  have  sacrificed 
to  maintain  the  troubles  of  the  league  in 
France,  ,to  fit  out  the  fleets  which  gained 
the  b£Mflc  of  Lepanto,  and  those  that  were 
destroyed  with  the  name  of  the  Invincible 
Armada;  Jpr  the  expeditions  to  the  Mi- 
lanese, to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  the 
eoast  of  Africa^  for  the  expenses  of  sixty 
fortified  towns,  nijie  sea-ports,  twenty-4ive 
arsenals,  as  n^ny  palaces,  and  the  JBscu- 
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rial,  irhich  alone  cost  sixty  million*  «f 
livres,  2,500,000/.  sterling  ?  Whetoce  coqM 
this  monarch  have  derived  the  mean*4f 
meeting  such  expenses  ?  Was  it  from  Ger- 
many ?  the  imperial  crown  had  just  passed 
into  another  branch  of  his  family:  from  the 
Low  Countries  ?  he  was  at  war  with  them: 
from  Italy  ?  it  could  hardly  pay  its  garri- 
sons :  from  Spain  itself?  it  was  exhausted; 
and  besides,  to  obtain  subsidies,  the  con* 
i  sait  of  the  states  was  **ecessary.  All  those 
expenses  were  defrayed  by  America  alone*. 
By  the  books  of  tie  bank  of  Sevflte,  it  ap* 
pears  that  from  the  year  1519  to  16S0,  it 
issued  thesum  of  fifteen  hundred  millions  of 
-ducats,  and  £ve  hundred  which  had  not  been 
entered  on  the  booksf-.  There  is  no  remark*- 

.  *  Spain,  s?id  Bocalitri,  is  to  Europe  whit  the  ittofyb 
is  to  the  body ;  all  goes  into  it,  but  nothing  cef^ips  in  i^ 
f  One  is  frightened  at  adding  up  all  the  specie  that  wai 
put  into   circulation  from  1690  to   1800.    The  quantit/' 
"coined  ait  Mexico  alone  of  gold  and  silver  amounts  to* 
9,398,«17>47^  piaster    What  became  oF  tins  enonnotia  ! 
siiroi  What  channel  could  it  have  followed?  This  it  is  very  \ 
>    tasy  to  determine.    Except  the  little  which  remains  hi 
ArrierJca  for  the'  use  of*  the  inhabitants,  and  which  is  made  { 
-*|>  by^vfcatls  eentfoff  in  contraband,  the  Vest  fcf  the  cash  I 
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able  event,  nocritical  situations  thef  history 
of  Spain,  ftom  Charles  Vao  Philip  V.  which 
does  not  manifest  that  the  revenues  from 
Atoericia  have  saved  the  monarchy, '  so 
dearly  that  the  'arrival  of  the  galleons  is 
become  a  proverb*  -  :  w   , 

Would  Charles  V.  o*  Philip  II.  have 
been  less  ambitious  had  America  not 
been  discovered  ?  Would  they  have 
paid  more  attention  to  the  happiness  of 
the  Spaniards  ?  Would  they  not,  on  the 
contrary,  have  found  themselves  obliged  to 
exact  of  them  greater  sacrifices  to  support 
Iheir  unfortunate  enterprises  ?  Would  not 
Spain,'  instead  of  remaining  in  a  stationary 
condition,  have  really  declined  to  a  degree 
from  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
recover  herself?  It  was,  on  the  contrary, 

goes  to  Cadiz,  spreads  through  Spain,  passes  into  England 
tod  France  to  pay  the  balauce  on  the  commodities  which 
Spain  jwd  her  colonies  take  from  those  two  countries*; 
and,  without  stopping  in  England,  runs  away  to  India  and 
China,  where  it  is  ingulphed  never  to  appear  again,  being 
the  annual  tribute  which  luxury  has  doomed  Europe  to  pay 
to  Asia,  till  some  unlhought  of  revolution,  by  opening  uew 
chfomevsof  circulation,  shall -make  the  riches  of  the  east 
flaw  back  to  the  west 
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when  she  was  compelled  to  share  those 
possessions  with  rebellious  subjects,  be- 
come her  rivals,  that  she  began  to  be 
feeble  and  her  provinces  to  despond.  Thfe 
Dutch,,  who  knew  that  the  sources  of  her 
power  were  in  the  new  worid,  soon  con* 
tended,  with  her  for  them.  In  1603  and 
and  16*1,  companies  of  merchants  were 
formed,  who  dared  to  cope  with  the  most 
powerful  prince  in  Europe,  and  made  Am- 
sterdam the  new  entrepdt  of  the  world. 
Taking  advantage  of  all  the  faults  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  committing  none,  they  en* 
riched  themselves  at  the  expense  of  Spain** 
America,  far  from  having  injured  Spanish 
industry,  has,  on  the  contrary;  ever  encou- 
raged it,  by  opening  certain  and  constant 
vents  for  the  productions  of  the  manufac- 
tories by  the  advantages  accruing  to  it  from 

*  Has  Holland  been  depopulated  or  impoverished  since 
her  connection  with  the  colonies  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, since  that 'period  that  it  has  become  an  important 
state  in  Europe?  Tjlie  same  may  be  said  of  Switzerland, 
which  for  four  hundred  years  has  suffered  an  annual  emi- 
gration of  its  inhabitants  sent  into  the  service  of  the  dif- 
ferent princes  of  Europe ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  England, 
and  other  countries  that  possess  colonies* 
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an  exclusive  trade**  It  is  to  >tfoe  wealth 
afld  increase  of  population  in  the  two  In* 
dies  that  the  provinces  of  Catalonia,  Va^ 
lencia*  and  Biscay,  and  th*  ports  of  G&ctf^ 
Malaga,  and  Barcelona,  •  hove  '  been  in* 
dfebted  for  their  improvement  and  prospe* 
rity.  The  advocates  of  the  contrary  opi+ 
nibn  go  farther,  and  without  troubling 
tttemsetves  to  be  cdftvipced  thait  thi6  Spa- 
nish coldniea  have  aff  -presfcttt  ail  tfW  ad- 
Vantage  without  any  disadvantage  that 
tik  produce  of  their  mirier  halve  *be#*  3tt* 
creasing  ih  an  extraorditiary  progrdfeioti 
for  twenty  y eats*  that  the  emigration  from 
Spain  is  confined  to  the  agents  of  the  go- 
vernment, that,  without  rtckonihg  •  fort^ 
millions  which  they  pour  iftto  the  treasury 
free  of  all  expence,  they  contribute  gffeatly 
to  the  king's  revenue  by  the  custom-houses 
and  the  circulation  of  specie ;  in  spite  of 

*  Wages  ate  sltfl  too  high  in  Spam,  inchiitry  too  Hnfcf 
improved,  and,  above .  all,  the  cnstJQprhoirse  dutie^  tqg^ 
considerable,  to  allow  <Sf  any  competition  in  manufactures 
wjd*  ofhef  nations,  if  the  trade  We're*  to  cea£e  "being  exelu* 
five.  The  onty  excitement  in  Chat  case  to  mercMMtilii  cott* 
nections  would  be  habit  and  fidelity. 

Vol.  i.  f 
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all  these  gonsiderations,  I  say,  they  seri- 
ously pretend  that  a  sotwd  phihmphy  J*ad 
the  knowledge  of  her, real  interest  should 
itfd vice n  Spain  $o  separate  from :  her  colo- 
nies* avuA  declare  them  .independent,  con- 
faliogthymlveSi say,  they*  fc>  keeping  up  an 
amicable  intercvwte  with  them.  .. 
•;  ;ltiis  not  an  object  of  this  wbrkta  enquire 
wjp$£the  state  of  Spain,  would  be,  jseparate 
fton*. .her  colonies;  or  what  would  be  the 
fate  of  .her  colonies  under  a  government 
independent  of  the  mother-country ;  the 
latter  question: has  been  fully  treated  by 
the  ;ejoqu$nt  writer ;  of  the.  Three  Ages  of 
the  GtforUesi,  whose  work  acquires  addi- 
tional interest  from  the  present  situation  of 
things.  ,  The  authorj<.supposing  colonies  in 
general  independent  from  the  moment  they 
eould.be.come  so,  and  that  that  peribdwas 
arrived,  has:  endeavoured  tb  find  out  the 
means  of  remedying  an  inevitable  evil ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  from  that,  that  he 
ever  cbnsidereld  it  as  a  good,  at  least  in 
regard'  to  the  mother-countries.  On  the 
contrary, "  Spain,"  says  he*,  *'has  always 

*  Trois  Ages  de$  Colonies,  torn  I.  p.  US. 
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a '  thought  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
"  preschre  an  exclusive  intercourse  foost 
"  rigoiirously  with  those  countries,  the 
*  sourcfes  of  her  own  wealth  as  well  as  that 
"  ofEttfope,  the  rirdulatidti  of  which  she! 
"  n^ln  tains  by  the  me  tab  she  provides  for 
"  it  JEngJand)  on  her  part,  has  always 
"  been*  desirous  of  a  connection  with  some 
**  por(tlbn  of  this  opulent  property,  and 
"  of  turning  towards  herself  the  stream  of 
<;  some  of  its  rivers  of  silver*/' 

*  Spain  was  formerly  little  ktidwn,  although  frotai  the 
fifteenth  eentnry  the  events  of  its  history  havfe  teen  ccta^ 
fltantly  niixed  with  those  of  France,  and  though  its  posses- 
sions formed  the  half  of  the  two  hemispheres.  Not  td 
mention  thte  philosophical  writers;  whose  mistake*  do  not 
always  arise  from  ignorance^  there  is  in  other  atrthors,  in 
respect  to  Sparta,  a  singular  levity,  a  want  of  investigation 
dr  accurate  notions  not  correspondent  With  the  cfther  parts, 
of  their*  *ork*.  r  Montesquieu  himself  appeal  always  to 
have  had  erroneous  or  superficial  Information  respecting 
this  country*  He  sets  dut  with  denying  the  existence  of 
its  gold  and  silver  mints  under  thfe  Rdmans  {Spirit  of 
Lews',  Kb.b\,  c.  11.).  th&tigb  every  traveller  in  Spain 
would  hfrve  informed  him  that  the  gsdleries  6t  the  urines. 
Worked  by  the  Rofnansj  and  since  then'  by  the  Arabs>  prove 
their  importance,  and  are  entirely  conformable  to  the  tra^ 
dittttns  giVen  in  authors.  The  Visigothfe  code,  which  it 
Would  be  difficult  not  to  admire,  he  scorns  to  make  known: 
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Tb^  reparation  ofithecoloili^  fhHttth(i 
rao&etwjountry  is  very  uncertain, j  but  sup* 

"iTfkeae,ttw»/\sirjsJie,  "  arepaopife^  siRr>  idiotip;>they 
do;got  attain  their  oiyect^  .but  ?re  theoretical  find  wijthottt 
seme,  frivolous  in  reality,  and  gigantic  in  styled  (Spirit  of 
Lam,  lib.  £&',  c.  2.)  So  violent  a  critici^ih  seeniAo  me 
to  bare  required  a  store  detailed  tixpinfcatiom  The  faulfc 
incited  to  mfffer*  Spa?*  ar$  *ttfl  gimter,  aR*  Jfon* 
tesqipeu  le#  n$  occasion  slip  of  multiplying  tjieip.  After 
repeating  the  trite  stories  of  the  cruelties  which  the,  Spa- 
niards are  said  to  turf  e  committed  in  Atoericri,  he  thus  de- 
duces the  conseqifeaeeaiof  ffaeoa :  ft  Since:  tlfe  derastetioti 
"  of  America/  say*  he,  "  the  Spaniards  who  took  place 
"  of  ifc  tngient  iujiabitanu  have  not  been  able  tq.rfegjtaple 
"  it;  on  the  epptrary*  by  a  fatality,  which  I  t?njght  better 
«  call^&Htt JM*^c**  the  destroyers, are  djestr<>ying  them* 
«<seUts  aw)  daily  consuming,  awajt^  iPersian  Litter*.) 
We  We  4^**  haw  little  founded  this  opinion  iftirtfrtt 
wbiek^tribntes  the  ruV of -Spain  to  the,  discovery  of  the 
qew.wi^rW  Is  stifles*  so,  as  we  think  vjje  have  equally 
peeped.  Beside**  the  .reasons  employed  by  that  illustripu* 
w*ite*<0  A«KM»tote  itr*ae  weaker  thasj  many  q^k**  tb*t> 
^q  fe^  adia^M^  1^  ^P*W»  a^tbor^  which,  neverthe- 
less did  UPit^y^tb^jijpiesdon  in  their  favour.  To  hap* 
given  any  weigfrt  4>  &£  positions  laid  down  by  Bjlpntee- 
qnieUft  it i*op)lMWF  fep£ft  necesaery  to  prove,  lst/ that  the 
produce  tf  tbej^i^s  did  Mot  iecrease,  whereas  it  b&  con- 
stantly itffrefeserf?  fprsiaty  years  past;  2djy,  tfiat  %U  the 
specie  cw^  reipained  in  -  Europe,  so  $*  to*dtmwsh  in 
current'  value,  J>y  increasing  in'  quantity,  whereas  the  prpdi- 
gi<N»;.eflyx.  tfjt  mpally  to  the  East  Indies  ^d  China 
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posing  that  It  mite  to  take  plaice,  the  owqt 
*feqtiefic&  ^ieb  would  result  tfirom  it  ,dc+ 
pfthd  ugxte  the  nature  of  t^separatiom 
If  it  be-  not  entirely hafctile  enxatfoer  stdflj 
it  wouW  not  be  *nti?elrp  injuriom.  Th^ 
a4*a»t#gft&  whkfa  ^Spara-  derires  ah&iaaj 
bfer^eiodetW  from  her  eaionieaj  *k>  not 
jest  altogetfefer  On  the  tributes  which  tfcey 

.-!'•  "  ■•  •   '        • 

-  -  4 

tetdfrto  maintain  tifetoly  die  same  equilibrium  tetwej*  the 
jpfditm  of  weftyh  **d  otb?r  pffo^ftfpM*  **&*(>  ^fcbU* 
a  babnqe  jo  favour,  of  the  advancement  of  the  prices,  wg? 
jqetited  by  the  diminution  of  die  expences  of  working  tbem ; 
td]y,  that  agriculture  and  population  were  injured  by  the 
emigration  to  Atterica,  wbei  tas  long  before  Moateaquie* 
wrpte  tbtl  emigration  bad  peered,  ^nd  Spain  owefl  her  im*. 
prpvement  or  decline  -entirely  to  herself.  Montesquieu 
likewise  expresses  himself  thus ;  "  I  have  sofnetimes  heard 
**  -die  blindness  of  the  council  of  Francis  I.  deplored  ft* 
*•  fepuhmg  Cbjisttp&tr  Columbus,  wW  proposed  Amt> 
w^qa  tft  theip.  In  truth,  they  did, .perhaps tbrpugb  impru? 
"  deuce,  a  very  wjse  thing,  Spain  has  acted  like  that 
"  foolish  king  who  requested  that  whatever  be  touched 
"  might  be  turned  into  gold ;  but  who  was  obliged  to  repair 

*  again  to  tbe  gods  ttt4upp(cat&  tfcem  tofwtan  t&f  to  his 

*  misery .*  {fy7*<fLmn,b+$\,ckm}  IdoxwMMc 
that  Spam  will  ever  have  cauee  to  express  mnifaur  sorrow,  ' 
mid  renounce  her  advantages  ;  but  if  it  ahqidd  be  tW  ttftfc 

1  pity  to  Heaven  to  bestow  *  part  of  her  jeaviifes  on  mg 
cquntry. 

fa 
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pay  her,  but  likewise  cm  the  objects  which 
they  consume,  and  on  die  works  whiek 
they  encourage:  now,  in  respect  tp  com? 
tnerce,  there  exist  between  the  Spanish  ct>f 
tonies  and  the  mothers-country  the  close 
ties  which  are  drawn  by  the  same  religion, 
the  same  language,  the  same  character, 
and  the  same  origin ;  and  the  Spaniards  dq 
#ot  easily  renounce  such  ties*. 

The  second  cause  to  which  the  depopu- 
lation and  defective  industry  of  Spain  are 
imputed,  is  the  establishment  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, Here  too  H  *s  pecessary  to  go  back 
to  the  origin  of  things.  It  has  been  al-» 
ways  the  fashion  to  see  in  the  Inquisition  an 
institution  devisejl  by  fanatic  priests  to, 
persecute  the  people,  or  by  suspicious 
nobles  to  enforce' their  authority  over  their 
vassajs,  or  by  a  weak  government  to  aug* 
pient  its  power:  ye  forget  tfyat  a^  that  pe-r 

*  Tlie  commerce  of  America  once  centered  ticlu^ivety 
in  Cadiz,  but  it  baa  been  opened  to  the  other  port*  of  Spain, 
Cadiz,  however,  continues  to  carry  on  a  great  part  of  thf 
business  it  bad,  and  preserves  all  its  correspondents;  it 
y  ill  be  the  same  with  Sppin  in  general  ip  respect  tp  thf 
ptlier  countries  of  Europe*  t 
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nod  every  class  of  men  was  .also  fanatic, 
and   that  the:  priests  were  less  so  than 
athers,  being  more  enlightened j  that  this 
institution*  established  by  the  pope  alone 
in  1205,  and  adopted  in  Spain  in  1478, 
could  not  but  have  displeased  the  clergy  in 
general, -as  tt.tpofe  away  part  of  their  func- 
tions Ho  confine,  them  to  the  monks  of  St, 
Dominic ;    that  the  nobles*  already  pos- 
sessed of  complete  power  over  their  vas- 
sals*  bad   no  occasion   for   any  indirect 
means  to. enforce. their  authority,  and  that 
on:  the  contrary  they  lost  their  seignorial 
jurisdiction  over  tbejn  in  consequence  of 
it.  With  respect  to  the  kings,  nothing  could 
more.; diminish. their  power,  previously  so 
limited,  as  increasing  that  of  the  clergy, 
of  whom  they  had  frequently  cause  to  be 
jealous.     The   Inquisition   was  not  esta- 
blished with  any  of  these  views,  and  had 
not  in  its  origin  such  importance ;  it  was 
an  institution  purely  relative,  and  a  means 
adopted  for  effecting  more  easily  the  odious 
measure,  the  consequences  of  which  we 
have  fully  deplored;  I  mean  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews  and  Moors,  or  the  conversion 
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of  those  <wf*>  remained.  A  tribunal  wair 
thcfn  established,  specially  commissioned 
to  attend  to  the  execution  of  that  law;  bat 
this  cruel  office  had  no  effect  on  the  can 
tholic  subjects,  on  the  nobles,  artisans;  in 
short,  on  the  mass  of  the  Spanish  nation. 
We  have  ottly  to  read,  in  the  archive  of 
the  otdet  6f  {St  Dominic  and  the  histories 
of  the  Ihquisition,  the  nantes  of  the  per* 
sons  condemned  in  the  different  autos-da*fe, 
to  be  convinced  that  they  were  all  what 
were  then  called  new  christians,  half  chrism 
tians,  or  pari  christians*  which  meant 
baptised  Jews,  and  relations  or  connect 
tions  of  Jews  and  Moots/  So  true  is  this, 
that  there  was  an  end  to  the  persecutions 
altogether,  when  in  the  sucoeedingi  genet 
rations  6f  these  people  notv  a  trace  re- 
mained of  the  belief  of  their  fathers.  The 
Inquisition,  in  fact  and  right,  could  not 
take  cognizance  of  any  other  offence. 
Inqirisiiores  non  possunt  se  intevmitttre  t#- 
aliis  causis  quam  in  delectis  contmjidem*. 
No   doubt  some  vindictive  acts   wer© 

*  Clem,  de  H<zrcs,  cap,  mult,  prim,  parag.  propter^ 
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oomfflft|t»4  undoiw  ttfts ,  pretext;  an<&ik?Ptf 
Spani$lv-»&mes  aire  feand  cftitbota  hoftftbfo 
MW»S?WljJt  was  .onJy  at  $he  tfertefl  /V^to 
theclocfefkie^  of  Luth$r- and  Qtfviatsefall 
Europe  k*to  flames, v$n4  had  ^fyr  nn,ade 
prosalytes  in  Spam.  TJ^I^qui^itiou  *hon 
included  tfee  Spaniards  in'  the  nu»beF  of 
its  victims.  I  da  fio$  wan  -to  ep^uqe;  it$ 
cruelties ;  ifcey  were  atFpcious,  but  ua^ou* 
merous,  no?)  qyer  exercised  withotjt  warn- 
ing. If  anywhere  innovations  in  religion 
could  fee  considered  as  criminal,  it  was  no 
doubt  itt  Spain,  whefe  the  government  had 
always^be^n  in  a  manner  theocratic,  wher$ 
the  catholic  Teligion  was  £he  fundamental 
law  of  the  state,  and  where,  long  before 
Luther  wis  born,  the  Inquisition  was  esta* 
blished,  in  order  to  prevent  every  kind  of 
schism  or  dissenting  whatever.  It  must 
be  allowed,  that  the  Spanish  government 
was  cruel  and  intolerant  in  this  respect, 
but  it  was  never  treacherous :  we  do  not 
see  in  its  history  that  jumble  of  caprice 
and  wavering,  of  toleration  in  words  and 
persecution  in  acts,  of  paternal  edicts  and 
tardy  be Y0C4TI0NS1,  which  destroy  ajl  the 
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benefit  of  them ;  vre  do  not  sec  among  the 
victims  of  superstition  the  names  of  a; 
Henry  IV.  or  of  a  Coligny.  Spain  seemed 
early  to  have  foreseen  all  the  evils  that 
would  spring  from  irresolute  measures  on 
so  important  a  point ;  she  adopted  a  fixt 
plan,  which  sh*  declared^  openly,  :and 
Yrhiefijfat  frtim  injuring  th^pcogrees  of  her 
population,  was,  on  the  contrary,  favour- 
able to  it,  by  keeping  her  out  of  the  reli- 
gious wars  which  desolated  Germany  and 
France  after  the  Reformation,  and  with 
which  England  is  still  afflicted*.  This 
unity  of  worship  and  belief  has  contributed 
more  than  is  thought  to  consolidate  all  the 
Spaniards  in  both  hemispheres  into  a  single 
uniform  nation,  one  homogeneous  mass  of 
men  having  the  same  ties,  the  same  cha- 
racter, and  the  same  will. 

*  The  author  sorely  means  wars  of  words,  or  he  must 
be  ignorant ;  one  would  be  sorry  to  think  that  an  ingenuous 
man  should  be  guilty  of  such  a  paltry  insincerity  to  deceive 
his  countrymen  into  an  idea  of  the  peace  of  England  being 
disturbed  by  any  actual  religious  war*  Tfie  author's  words 
are,  /'.ep.lui  evitant  les  guerres  de  religion  qui  opt  desole 
«  l'AUejnagne  et  la  France  depuis  la  reforme,  et  qui  affli- 
*  gcnVencore  aujourd'hui  rAngleterre?'— TbanslatoIu 
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:   It  wiEqually  false  that  the  Inquisition  has 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  sciences  mid 
literature  in  Spain.  .  The  epoch  of  the  in- 
stitution of  that  -tribunal,  in  1478,  in  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  wfas^  pre- 
cisely the  period  of  the  revival  of  letters* 
The  reign*  of  Charles  V.  Philip  II.  and 
Philip,  III,  daring  which  the  sciences  aU 
tained  the  highest  degree  of  splendour,  in 
which  the  Spanish  language  and  literature 
prevailed  in  Europe,  are  those  which  are 
the  most  remarkable  for  the  ravages  of  the 
inquisition,  those  in  which  it  destroyed 
upwards  of  80,000  persons  in  the;  Low 
Countries,  and  a  considerable  number  in 
Spain.      On  «the   contrary,  its  influence 
ceased  at  the  juncture  of  the  decline  of 
letters,  and  of  all  the  branches  of  the  ad* 
ministration  under  the  last  princes  of  the 
house  of  Austria. 

It  was  from  this  period,  at  which,  accord- 
ing to  all  authors,  the  influence  of  the  In* 
quisition  appears  to  have  ceased,  that  J 
think  it  became  really  injurious  to  the 
expansion  of  all  useful  knowledge;  ndt, 
Certainly,  bee*  use  it  ceased  to  fee  cruel,  but 
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because  it  changed  its  nature  and  acquired 
new  powers. 

When  the  race  of  the  Moore  and  of  the 
Jews  became  extinct  in  Spain,  when  reli* 
gioQs  quarrels  seemed  at  an  end  in  Europe, 
the  Inquisition  still  retained  its  oigap&a* 
tion,  was  still  composed  of  the  most  dis* 
tinguished  persons  of  the  nobility  and 
clergy,  and  observed  the  same  forms  in  its 
proceedings,  but  had  no  more  occasion  for 
the  exercise  of  its  ministry.  The  mem* 
bers  of  it  then  thought  that  the  only  means 
of  maintaining  its  power  was  to  unitp  it 
with  that  of  the  throne,  and  to  support  it 
by  that  sceptre  which  it  had  a  little  before 
threatened  to  break*.  They  persuaded  the 
princes,  that  as  it  had  been  serviceable  ~ 
to  religion  against  schismatics,  H  might 
also  be  serviceable  to  the  state  against 
factions.  They  pointed  out  to  them  that 
ntewdangers  had  arisen  around  them  against 
which  new  preservatives  were  necessary^ 
%nd  that  tbe  liberty  of  the  press,  which  pre* 

*  The  gwd  inquisitor  vpbnwWL  Philip  ID.  nolo*l> 
far  being  affected  at  an  aiito-da-ft.  .  -^ 
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vailed  eve* y  wk«rWfc  no  less  alarming 
than  that  of  worship. 

This  opinion  tot  which  thete  iftight  have 
been  tome  fomndktkm  in  other  countries, 
had  not  any  i*  Spain,  neither  the*  organisa- 
tion <tf  which,  nor  the  characters  of  the 
people,  contained  the  elements  of  a  revo- 
lution. Yet  nthe  nature  of  the  books  that 
were  prirtfced  in  foreign  countries  gave  an 
appearance  of  truth  to  this  reasoning,  and 
caused  it  to  be  favourably  received.  In 
fact,  tMere  are  few  works  on  political  eco- 
nomy on  commerce,  or  even  on  agricul- 
ture, written  during  the  last  sixty  years, 
which  (donot  contain  some  digressions  upon 
the  ri&ura  of  governments,  ihe  principles 
of.  public  law,  and  the  law  of  nations,  and 
particularly  on  thoae  moral  views)  to  which 
the  name  df  liberal  ideas  has  been  given, 
and  which  the  Inquisition  called  danger- 
ous, ideaa.  Spain,  ,  at  this  period,  was  no 
longer  superior  to  Europe  for  ks  learning; 
France,  and  England  had  gone  beyond  it,: 
and  it  could  no  longer  hope  to  equal  otfaei 
nations,  but  by  imitating  them.  Hence* 
arose  that  general  desire  of  ev^ry  class  oE 
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society  to  become acquainted  with  n6w  ukm 
ventions,  to  participate  in. the  improve* 
meats,  of  all  Jkirids  which  had  taken  place 
in  Europe,  #nd  in  short; ito  read  and  com-* 
spent  upon  foreign  works/'  Erom  the.  fear 
of  the  evil  that  ;  these  writings,  migh*  pro-* 
duce,  the  Inquisition  thought  it  better*  io 
deprive  the  country  of  .the!  advantage  <£&• 
tajched  to  them ;  they  prohibited  most;  of 
the. foreign  books,  and  raised  a  great  m^ny 
impediments  to  the  obtaining  of  others. 
Instead  of  the  obscure  names  whiefaL  filled 
the  lists  of  the  auto-da*f6,  those: of  Mon- 
tesquieu, Smith,  and  Robertson, .were  seen 
at  the  head  of  their  literary  proscriptioiis* 
The  Spaniards  then  continued  behind-ban& 
witb  their  ^neighbours,  though  perpetually 
anxious  to  give  and  receive  instruction 
Proud  of  their  immense  possessions  in;  the 
t*o  worlds,  and  humbled  by  their  political 
degradation  in  Europe,  they  seemed  -  feffc 
tered  by  the  narrow  spirit  of  their  law&y 
and  lost  in  the  extent  of  their  dominions. 
Famous  of  other  nations,1  of  whom  form- 
erly, they  would  only  have  beety  jealous;, 
they:  were  seen  struggling  between,  eratula-* 
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tion,  which  excited  them  to1  attempt  6r&rf 
kind  of  industry,  and  local  diffictritiesv 
which  prevented  them  from  arroiirg  At 
perfection  in  any.  Several,,  exas^eraled 
by, this  new  kind  of  pereeciition,i£vfeiiw5eiit 
beyond  truth-  in  their  systems,'  anil  the  onl£ 
eoimtry  in.  Euiope  where  religiowsirtmfo 
versally  uniform  and  the*  onbnarcbyabsbi 
lute,  is  -perhaps  that- in*7which  there  are 
most  atheists  and  demagogues  amongst  the 
enlightened  part  of  society^  i  •■?  ^  ' 

If  Spain  was  not  able  to  raise  itself  to 
ait  eminent  degree  of  splendour  and  wealth 
during  the  reigns  of  such  distinguisfated 
princes  as  Ferdinand,  Charles  V.  and  Phi- 
lip IL  what  was  to  become  of  it  under  a  suc- 
cession of  weak  and  incapable  kings,  such 
as  Philip  III.  Philip  IV.  and.  Charles  It 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  the  la  t 
king  it  had  fallen  into  such  a  state  of  lain 
guor,  that  the  potentates  of  Europe  imps* 
tiently  waited  for  its  spoliation,  and  had 
already  signed  a  treaty  of  partition  to  shone 
it,  when  the  death  of  Charles  II.  brought 
to  light  a  will  in  favour  of  the  grandsons 
of  Louis  &IV.  and  in  which  it  was  stipui 
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iated>  that  its  territory  should  be  preserved 

^  Louis  XIV  accepted  this  gift  with  the 
difficult  task  rof  defending  it.     Philip  V„ 
was  rat  first  received  with  enthusiasm,  atoA 
for  saute  time  reigned  tranquilly;  but  the 
staHra.soon  collected  from  every  point  over 
his  he^d.    The  reverses  which  Louis  XIV. 
experienced  were., principally  felt  by  hii 
grandson,  who,  obliged  td >leave  his*  capital 
and  to  retire  to  Btfrgos,  wai  indebted  solely 
to  bis  perseverance  and  the  talents  of  some 
of  his  geaerak  for  his  throne  to  which  he 
teturned,  and  Ttfeich  wa^  formally  ccmfiiwn^ 
ed  to  him  by  the<  treaty  of  Utrecht.       ^ 
It  is  from  tliis  celebrated  era  in  the  Hft^ 
toty  of  Spain  that  we  are  to  date  the  pros-* 
perity  of  that  kingdbrn,  which  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  then  placed  in  the 
situation  most  adapted  to  it^  as  well  for 
improvement  at  home  as  peace  abroad: 
Bound  in  interest  with  France,  its  eternal 
mral,  it  had  no  longer  continual  wars  to 
fear, -nor  any  thing  that  could  retard  the* 
progress'  of  its  industry   The  politics  of 
Bwjrdpe;wete  changed,  and  that  -  ambition 
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of  universal  monarchy  which  had  potted 
from  thfe  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria  to 
Louis  XIV*  at  last  gave  place  to  the  ideas 
of  a  balance  of  power,  which  Could  mora 
lastingly  ensure  the  tranquillity  of  states 
and  diminish  the  sources  of  wan    Already 
had  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  proved  that 
political  legislation  was  in  a  state  of  ita- 
proveroent  as   well    as  social  legislation* 
That  of  Utrecht,  still  more  temperate*  was 
particularly  favourable  to  Spain*  securing 
to  her  the  integrity  of  her  territory^  aiad 
he*  colonies,   the  true  source  of  riches 
when  their  industry  is  combined  with  that 
of  the  mother-country.    The  government, 
placed  in  the  middle  of  this  exchange  of 
productions,  of  this  circulation  of  revenue 
between  the  two  worlds,  profiting  by  the 
advantages  which  it  drew  from  both,  en* 
couraging  one  by  the  other,  saw  the  mim* 
ber  of  its  subjects  and  the  mass  of  its 
wealth  increase,  without  having  any  oc- 
casion for  address  in  its  politics,  strength 
in  its  armies,  or  genius  in  its  administra- 
tion.   It  owed  it  success  neither  to  pro- 
found combinations,  nor  to  the  decline  of 
Vol,  i.  g 
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its  neighbours,  but  to  the  nature  of  things* 
n$hich  tends  always,  to  good,  when  it  is  not 
thwarted,  when  a  corrupt  organization  of 
the  state  does  not  raise  continual  obsta- 
cles to;  its  improvement.  What  rapid 
change*  did  not  Spain  experience  in  that 
happy  century!  In  less  than  eighty  years 
its  population  doubled  itself;  the  sums  of 
money  expended  in  consequence,  of  the 
wars  of  the  succession  remained  in  the 
country ;  the  energy  which  it  had  produced 
had  formed  soldiers ;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  revenues  of  the  state  were  trebled,  and 
a  formidable  army  of  100,000  men  assem- 
bled ;  the  arsenals  were  filled  with  work- 
men, seventy  ships  of  the  line  were  built 
in  a  short  time,  the  genius  of  Louis  XIV* 
seemed  to  hover  over  this  new  empire  and 
to  promote  its.  restoration.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Philip  V,  Spain  be- 
came important  in  a  military  point  of  view* 
What  was  deficient  in  this  reign  was  com- 
pleted in  the  following ; ,  Ferdinand  VI. 
restored  order  in  the  finances,  encouraged 
the  arts,  and  founded  patriotic  societies 
for  the  improvement  of  agriculture;  and 
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Charles  III,  whose  government  at  Naples 
had  already  predicted' what  he  would  per* 
form  upon  a  larger  theatre,  surpassed  his 
predecessors.  The  edict  of  free  commerce 
with  America,  multiplied  the  connections 
with  that  country*  and  spread  the  advan- 
tages of  industry  and  activity  over  all  the 
kingdom;  roads  were  opened  in,  the  prin4 
cipal  provinces,  canals  were  commenced, 
the  manufactures  shook  off  the  yoke  o$ 
foreigners,  the  ^rts  and  sciences*  which  al- 
ways find  a  home  in  tranquil  countries, 
fixed  themselves  in  this ;  and.the  Spaniards 
were  soon  seen  to  follow  the  French  in 
every  useful  and  hazardous  undertaking. 
Condamine  was  not  long  in  finding  such 
men  as  Don  Georges  Juan  and  Don  An- 
tonio Ulloa,  as  companions  of  his  travels! 
It  was  a  Spaniard  who  returned  alone  from 
California,  and  published  the  observations 
of  the  unfortunate  Chappe.  Does  learn* 
ing  display  more  brilliant  names  in  Europe 
than  those  of  Bayer,  Mayans,  Sarmiento, 
Flores,  Feijoo,  and  Isla  ?  or  philosophy  and 
political  economy,,  better  works  than  those 
of  Campo  Manes  and  Jovellanos  ?  This 
g2 
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expansion  of  every  faculty,  this  encourage* 
Tment  of  every  talent*  was  felt  beyond  the 
seas.  The  Spanish  possessions  in  America 
surpassed  the  mother-country^  in  the  in* 
crease  of  their  riches  and  prosperity.  The 
annual  produce  of  tfce  mines  rose  from  fivg 
millions  of  piastres  to  thirty-five  millions; 
by  the  excellent  administration  of  Galvez, 
and  of  those  who  accompanied  him;  but 
still  these  revenues,  as  uncertain  as  brilliant, 
have  not  improved  so  much  as  agriculture, 
3  more  lasting  basis,  and  upon  which  the 
foture  gigantic  prospects  of  this  country 
are  founded ;  the  progress  which  it  made 
has  spread  amongst  all  classes  of  the  inha- 
bitants that  happiness  which  mild  laws 
have  for  a  long  time  been  preparing.  We 
have  seen  above  with  what  astonish- 
ing rapidity  population  increases ;  one  t 
scourge  -alone  retarded  .its  progress;1  a 
considerable  number  of  people  were  annu- 
ally carried  off  by  the  small-pox,  princi- 
pally among  the.  Indian^  casts.  This  mis- 
fortune ia  no  longer  to  be  dreaded;  a 
philanthropic  expedition  has  lately   been 
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jKotput  to  remedy  it  for  ever ;  two  frigates 
Jiave  taken  to  the  'countries  of  gold,  » 
treasure  more  precious  than  that. which 
it  possesses,  twenty  children,  some  of  whonj 
Jiad  previous  to  thpir  being  embarked,  re- 
ceived the  vaccine  principle,  which  wa» 
communicated  to  the  others  during  the 
voyage,  that  it  might  be  preserved  in  all 
its    freshness;    an    ingenious   idea    and 
worthy  of  the  Spjanish  character.    As  soon 
as  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  the  frigates 
was  spread  in  the    country,  the   Indians 
defended   from  their  mountains  on  all 
side?  ;  the  bishop  of  Vera  Cruz,  attended 
by  his  clergy,, went  to  the  shorp  to  receive 
this  precious  charge;  he  took  one  of  the 
phildrea  in  his  arms   and  raising  it  to 
heaven,  addressed  a  prayer  to  God,  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  crowded  beach : 
blessings  of  a  holy  religion  and  a  paternal 
monarch,  what  an  affecting  scene  did  you 
present  upon  this  distant  land  ! 

Spain  undoubtedly  increased  in  wealth 
and  prosperity  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury- The  descendants  of  Louis  XIV.  have 
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restored  this  kingdom  to  the  political  situ** 
-%ion  which  must  be  favourable  to  it ;  theiy 
t&ve  brought  forward  part  of  its  mean* 
bf  industry;  they'  have  restored  the  arts  and 
sciences  to  it,  but  they  have  still  left  fetters 
remaining  that  prevent  a  complete  ame- 
lioration: though  wise  enough  to  reform 
abuses,  they  "faere  not  perhaps  sufficiently 
powerful  to  abolish  laws  or  change  habits, 
equally  injurious  to  the  increase  of  in- 
dustry;   The  greatest  part  of  the  lands  of 
the  kingdom,  entailed  on  the  families  of  the 
nobility  or  belonging  to  religious  corpora- 
tions, remains  uncultivated,  and  the  little 
that  is  alienable  is  sold  above  its  valine;  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  bf  obtaining  it 
The  !  want  of  communication  among  the 
provinces,' obstructs  the  inland  commerce; 
and  causes  scarcity  in  some,  while  there  is 
&  superfluous  abundance  in  others;  the  de- 
ficiency of  highways  and  cross-roads  is  also 
injurious    to    foreign     commerce.     Corn 
brought  from  the  United* States  to  Cadi&in 
neutral  vessels  and  re-exported   under  a 
Spanish  liame  to  South  America,  is  cheaper 
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in  that  cdfintt^  than*  the:  Spanish  cora 
*ent  Erectly  from  its  own  ports,  notwith- 
standing the  psks  of  the  doable  passage 
The  ease  is  the  same  with  manufactures^ 
the  productions  of  the  national  or  &&■ 
•areign  ^manufactories  exported  on  the  na- 
tional account  are  so  overburthened  witk 
duties  at  entering  and  clearing,  and  fetch 
such  a  price  in  America,  that  smuggling  is 
in  a  manner  solicited,* and  the  advantages 
of  the  exclusive  trade  rendered  null.  The 
direct  taxes  are  not  less  heavy  upon  agri- 
culture, though  they  return  little  or  no- 
thing to  the  Treasury .  The  revenues  of  the 
Alcabala  and  the  Almoxarifazgo,  as  barbae 
*ous  as;  their  names  and  as  the  times  in 
which  they  w6r6  devised,  produce  very 
little,  and  are  very  expensive  in  collecting! 
the  tax.  of  Crusade  bulls  founded  on  pueri* 
litie?  and  up  worthy  of  a  true  reli^on  and 
of  a  ^rise  government,  diminishes*  daily  at 
the  country  becomes  *noi£  enlightened,  of 
as  the  administration  relaxes*  We  haare 
seen  befote  to  what  a  degree  indolence 
still  prevails;    In  short,  tb*  coiiatty  which 
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frroisbo*  Europe  with  all  its  specie  is  ^vep- 
•burthened  with  a  paper  of  no  credit,  without 
.▼slue  end  without  security?  the  melan* 
cboly  sign  and  more  melancholy  pledge 
of  a  considerable  debt, , 

To  remedy  these  serious  evils  requires  ft 
onion  of  courage,  genius,  and  activity: 
with  these  the  happiest  changes  may  be 
effected,  and  Spain  may  resume  alone  the 
rank  which  she  formerly  occupied  in  Eu- 
rope only  by  the  assistance  of  its  other 
etates.  i  - 

•  It  must  not  be  dissembled,  that  Spain  is 
too  fertile  and  its  population,  is.  too  thin, 
to  think,  of  any  thing  but  extending  ils 
agriculture,  the  chief  source  of  tall  wealth. 
It  will  soon  become  a  manufacturing  na~ 
tion,  when  a  greater  abundance,  of,  pro- 
ductions shall  have  increased  the  papula, 
toon  and  rendered  labour  cheaper.  As  the 
taxes  may  then  be  collected,  on  the  ajpot, 
there  will  no  longer  be  occasion  to  clog  in- 
dustry so  much  by  custom-houses,  and 
there  will  be  less  to  fear  from  the  competi* 
tfon  of  ftwigo  merebaadi&e;  but  it  is  m* 
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oessaty  to  begin  the  edifice  at  its  fouoda- 

.^ftOft,     -  ,  »j 

Almost  all  Spain  is  the  ji\oalienable  pro- 
perty, of  the  XiOrds,  <>f  th^  xjeligious  corpo- 
rations, qt  of,  the  cotnntons ;  nothing  can 
cUsmeojber  their  domains,  while  entail^ 
alliances,  or  bequests  are  <;e«tinuaUy .  in- 
creasing them.  The-  little  land  which  iq, 
as  it  were,  in  circulation,  is  neither  su£- 
iicient  for  the  investment  of  the.  capital 
made  by  commerce,  nor  for  the  industry 
of  individuals, of  small  property,  who*i$ 
desirena  of  commencing v  their  for  type  in 
that  way*  or  of  realising  tfcat  which  thfflr 
ijave  acquired*  Tbm  aoeitfty  is  entirely 
composed  of  usufructuaries,  proprietors,  or 
farmere^. but  all  equally  indifferent;  the 
first  because  they  have  no  power  to 
transmit  their  fortune*  the  bthers  because 
they  never  can  acquire  tboprpperty.  -The 
knfc  inhabit  the  toufas  and  pay  no  man* 
ner  pf  attention  to  their  estates;  the  con- 
verts spend  their  revenues  in  alms  and  in 
finee  gifts  to  the  king;  the  commons  build 
cathedrals,  and  the  tenants  of  each,  having 
for  the  most  part  leases  of  only  three  or 
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■fbnr  y ears,  eridfeavour  speedily  to  make  the 
inost  of  the  land  without  attempting  to  im~ 
-frfove  it :  while  fields  remain  fallow  solely 
Hbeteause  they  foftri*  part  of  these  gigantic 
^ccurti&lktions.  Snch  are  the  reasons  of 
4be  solicitation  kmgniade  for  the  abolition 
e*  at  least  restriction,  of  the  civil*  and  reli- 
gious rights  of  succession.  They  are  so 
considerable  lin;  Spain,  and  swallow  up 
fcuch  am  immense  quantity  of  land,  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  th^  conse- 
quence will  be  too  great  a  division  of  pro- 
perty, as  took  place  in  France  after  the 
few  of  the  seventeenth  Nivose ;  there  would 
t)b  besides  other  means*  of  remedying  this 
abuse,  if  it  were  to  be  feared;  or,  if  it 
wer6  thought  proper  to  preserve!  a^ertain 
«umber  of  these  rights,  it  might  be  by  ai- 
loving  the  rich  proprietors  to  let  out  their 
lands  upon  leases  of  eighteen  years,  to  be 
binding  on  their  hdws,  or :  to  grtot  very 
long  leases,  which  would  have  the. double 
advantage  of  preserving  the.  property  ia,a 
family,  while  it  gites  a  long  tcito  of  en* 
joyroeht  to  others.  By.  wise  laws  these 
neglect*^  tlands^mighti  bteome^  cultivated; 
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tfe  hotter  as  not  to  destroy  •  inheritances 
too  much,  or  tend  to  impoverish  distin- 
guish^d  farafilies,  whom  it  is  erf1  come* 
queoce  to  the  state  to  preserve  in  a  situa- 
tion suitable  to  their  name.  Besides  the 
prosperity  which  this  measure  would  spread 
everthvfctrantryby  the  improvement  of 
agriculture*  it  would  employ  on  the  land 
the  capitals  which  remain  dead  in  tiro 
hands  of  individuals  of  small  property,'  and 
those  <  of  the  rich,  who  purchase  public 
paper  with  them,  or  invest  them  in  foreign 
banks.  By  thus  increasing  the  number  of 
Kttie  landholders,  all  those  who  may  hope 
toacquire  easy ^circumstances  by  it,  or  at 
least  to  gain  some  future  profit,  would  be 
included  in  and  sensible  of  the  value  of 
labour.  The  land-tax  would  soon  be  esta- 
blished on  a  firm  footing,  and  meanwhile 
it  would  furnish  a  considerable  augme&ta* 
lion  in  the  alcabala  on  sales,  the  return  of 
Which  is  the  fourteenth  of  Teal  property* 
but  whicfy  from  the  deficiency  of  convey* 
ances,  returns  almost  nothing.  The  other 
important  changes  in  the  laws  would  be 
respecting  the  courts  of  justice,  the  civil 
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and  criminal  codes,  the.  adraimatrttion  of 
Abe  forest  laws,  the  privileges  of  the  Maia* 
the  regulations  of  the  police,  the  system  of 
taxation,  and  the  drawing  for  the  militia; 
in  all  of  which  the  organization  is  still  wry 
imperfect  in  Spain. 

The  most  important  object  of  the  admi- 
nistration would  be  without  doubt,  the 
consolidation  and  progressive  extinction  of 
the  national  debt  by  the  sale  of  a  part  of 
ecclesiastical  property.  This  which  suc- 
ceeded in  Naples  would  berstiil  shore  easily 
effected  in  Spain,  where  it  would  not  be 
00  novel.  It  was  adopted  some  years  back 
by  Charles  IV.  under  the  authority  of  the 
Pope,  and  its  success  would  have  beeu 
complete  if  it  had  been  executed  on  a 
greater  scale,  and  if  the  money  poured 
into  the  sinking  fund  {caxa  <k  consolidation) 
had  beea  faithfully  employed  in  paying  off 
the  royal  Vales;  but  scarcely  had  this  fund 
been  created  when  the  wants  of  the  state 
caused  it  to  be  put  to  other  uses.  The 
buying  up  of  the  public,  debt  ceased  at 
the  moment  of  the  last  declaration  of  war 
against  England.    The  funds  which  were 
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intended  for  that  purpose  were  then  de- 
manded  by  the  public  treasury  for  the  cur- 
rent eXpences,  as  an  advance  to  be  paid  to 
that  fund  on  a  peace ;;  but,  instead  of  ad- 
vancing this  sum,  the  directors  of  the  con- 
solidated fund  undertook  to  defray  the 
expences  of  the  treasury,  which  at  the 
same  time  burdened  that  fund  with  a  part 
of  its  returns.  The  directors  thus  became 
in  fact  the  ministers  of  finance,  and  the 
nature  of  the  institution  was  changed,  or 
at  least  the  object  of  it  deferred  to  a  future 
time.  This  operation  has  been  of  no  other 
use  than  to  show  how  easy  it  was.  The 
property  of  the  reformed  convents,  and 
that  of  the  other  pious  establishments,  have 
been  sold  at  the  same  rate  as  patrimonial 
property,  that  is  to  say,  at  a  discount  of 
forty  and  forty-five  per  cent,  which  would 
nevertheless  give  a  revenue  of  four  per 
cent,  on  the  capital,  on  account  of  the  de- 
preciation of  the  Vales,  which  were  taken 
in  payment  Supposing  that  sufficient 
landed  property  were  put  up  to  sale  for 
pajing  off  the  national  debt,  that  debt  is 
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so  inconsiderable  for  the  country*,  there. 
exists  such  a  demand  for  land,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  received  opinion,  so  great  a 
quantity  of  capitali  to  be  invested,  that 
the  valueof  landed  property  would  not  be  re* 
duced  by  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  living 
of  the  monks  would  not  in  any  way  be  hurt 
by  it ;  because  their  order  has  for  a  long 
time  been  in  fact  suppressed,  as  they  are 
not  allowed  to  receive  any  more  novices ; 
and  being  paid  three  per  cent,  for  the 
capital  arising  from  the  sale  of  their 
estates,  the  sum  exceeds  the  revenues 
which  they  drew  from  them  annually. 
This  suppression,  besides  was  effect- 
ed with  great  management  in  Spain  J, 
though  it  might  have  been  more  easily 
done  at  once  on  good  grounds  than  in  any 

,  #  See  Vol.  IV.  article  Finances. 

'  «{-  There  is  in  Spain  a  great  deal  of  capital  lying  dead 
in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  and  country  people.  The  in- 
ability of  the  possessors  to  make  use  of  it  prevented  the 
circulation. 

~  J  They  began  by  uniting  m  a  single  house  the  monks  of 
several  Convents  of  the  same  order,  and  they  proposed  to 
suppress  several  entirety. 
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ether  country.  Ju  fact,  the  Cmfis  have  at 
all  timies  opposed  th?  alienate  of  landed 
property  in  favour  of  the  convents*,  and 
have  never  sanctioned  it:  this  is  gene- 
rally known  by  all'  classes  in  Spain,  and 
removes  all  scruples  on  this  head. 

The  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the 
convents  would  not  only  be  useful  for  the 
securing  and  paying  the  national  debt,  but 
also  for  those  important  improvement* 
from  which  all  others  spring,  and  which 
wereonly  begun  in  theprecedingreigns,such 
as  roads,  canals,  public  granaries  (positas) 
the  ports  &c.  on  which  would  be  em- 
ployed that  crowd  of  idle,  dangerous 
men,  who  could  not  immediately  find  em- 
ployment in  tillage,  and  who  find  it  difficult 
to  fix  themselves  to  that  kind  of  hard  and 
continual  labour.  What  the  government 
would  do  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
state  and  for  the  works  which  require  con- 
siderable capitals,  the  administration  of 
the  provinces  should  do  for  their  own  par- 

P  See  on  thi*  subject  the  article  of  Agriculture,  p.  19Q, 
Vol,  IV, 
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ticular  amelioration ;  they  would  find  consi- 
derable resources  in  local  taxes,  and  in  a 
better  use  of  the  property  of  the  commons ; 
these  changes  would  scarcely  take  place 
when  confidence  would  revive  on  all' parts, 
and  with  it  the  expansion  of  every  faculty, 
and  the  spring  of  useful  enterprises*  The 
system  of  taxation  would  become  less  bur- 
densome and  more  profitable,  in  short  the 
Vales,  without  its  being  necessary  perhaps 
to  buy  up  the  fourth  part  of  them,  would 
rise  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  three  per 
cents  in  France  did,  and  would,  like  that, 
be  a  light  debt,  scarcely  sufficient  fdr  the 
investment  of  the  money  of  minors,  batche* 
lors,  and  men  whose  middling  fortune  would 
be  fuined  in  purchasing  landed  property, 
and  who  prefer  a  larger  income  when  they 
think  it  so  secure. 

The  Spaniard  is  distrustful  and  reserved, 
his  wariness  is  of  long  continuance,  but 
when  once  overcome,  when  he  thinks  that 
he  discovers  in  his  superiors,  and  even  in 
his  equals,  the  loyal  and  generous  qualities 
which  form  the  basis  of  his  owta  character, 
he  passes  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  his 
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confidence*  like  hi9   attachment,  has  tib 
bounds.    This  is  a  tribute  which  gratitude, 
as  well  as  truth,  calls  upon  me  to  pay*. 
It  now  remains  to  examine  the  third 

*  It  Was  the  confidence  With  which  my  fa&ef  inspired  the 
Spaniards,  that  enabled  him  to  render  tb*  state  some  im- 
portant services.  I  shall  only  mention  one  circumstance : 
The  Marquis  d'Aubeterre,  the  French  ambassador  in 
Spain,  had  been  commissioned  in  1758,  to  solicit  from 
Ferdmaixt  IV*  a  loan  of  SO  millions:  he  had  delivered  a 
letter  to  that  prinpe  from  the  king  of  France  on  this  sub* 
ject,  and  had  had  die  mortification  of  meeting  with  a  re- 
fusal. The  necessities  of  the  state  becoming  more  urgent, 
die  king  sent  ray  father,  then  very  young,  to  Madrid,  to 
try  and  renew  this  negotiation.  Aftet  many  difficulties, 
he  received  the  following  answer  from  Count  Valparaiso : 
"  I  know  that  you  are  a  good  servant  of  his  Most  Cluistian 
"  Majesty :  I  kuow  your  heart  and  its  nobleness;  you  are 
"  my  friend,  and  t  have  done  on  every  occasion  what  you 
"  have  asked  of  me.  The  refusal  of  the  loan  of  money, 
"  on  the  part  of  my  master,  may  disoblige  his  Most  Chris- 
*'  tian  Majesty:  you  are  attached  to  bis  interest,  but  you 
u  are  also  attached  to  a  good  understanding  between  the 
€t  two  courts.  Thinking  thus,  and  knowing  your  wisdom, 
"  I  must  not  keep  you  any  longer  in  suspense.  .  We  shall 
"  not  grant  bis  Most  Christian  Majesty  the  loan  pf  30 
*'  million  livres  which  you  demand ;  but  I  will  lend  you, 
"  personally,  two  millions  of  piastres,  which  is  one-third 
"  of  that  sum.  The  conditions  and  time  of  payment  shall 
**  be  arranged  to  your  satisfaction ;  we  will  treat  by  cor* 
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me^os  which  the  government  possesses ;  I 
me^fritsiftfluepce. 

Jt  is  pot  only  b^d  Uvs,  but  b$d  h&bjfc 
that  impede  the  prosperity  Qf  empires ;  find 
though  tEe  power  of  sovereigns  can  change 
tbe  former,  their  influence  alone  can  have 
weight  on  the  latter ;  it  is  that  which  gives 
a  new  direction  to  men,  and  points  their 
etiolation  to  the  kind  of  merit  which  is 
adapted  to  hi?  views.  When  the  kings  had 
reason  to  fear  the  nobles,  it  was  taeir  poli- 
cy to  fix  them  at  their  court,  neutralize 
them  by  honours,  offices,  aud  pleasure*; 
,  but  as  soon  as  their  throne  was  secured  by 
the  progress  of  civilization,  more  even  than 
by  their  rights,  the  welfare  of  the  provinces 
called  for  those  powerful  men,  who,  by 
their  riches,   preponderance,  and  know- 
ledge, are  more  formed  to  animate  them 
than  qommon  agents,  who  were,  besides, 
vary  few  in  number.    It  w$s  by  the  atten- 
tion of  such  men  that  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  were  embellished: 

"  respondence.  You  may  depart  as  soon  as  yoa  will; 
'"  for  the  English  ambassador  has  his  eyes  upon  you,  aricLI 
fc"  know  i$  bent  on  discovering  the  object  of  your  journey/* 
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the  Spanish  nobility  lived  alone  in  the 
towns,- and  seemed  to  have  inherited  from 
tfc&r  fathers^  only  th#r  couhtge  and  theif 
names :  they  looked  with  iodiffeirdhde  on 
the  estates  taken  #bm  the  Moots  with  the 
blood  of  their  ancestors'/ aiid1  by  that  id&ni 
made   sufficiently   precious  for  their  de- 
scendants.    They  had,  however^  a  Inoble 
example  before  them  in  the  members  6t 
the  high-clergy,   to  whom  their  country 
is  indebted  for    most  of   the  churches, 
hospitals,  roads,  aqueducts,  fountaiasr,  anii 
other  public  establishments*  of  tJieir  did* 
cesetf.    I  am  delighted  to  repdafc  it,  those 
respectable  men  have  at  all  times  set  exam- 
ples of  philosophy  and  betfeficence,  'as  well 
as  inculcated  Christian  morality  :  their  es- 
tates are  the  best  managed  in  Spain.    It  - 
would  have  been  the  6ame  throughout  the 
country,  if  the  nobility,  instead  of  spend- 
ing their  fortunes  at  court,  instead  of  con- 
tracting debts  in  the  capital,  had  lived 
upon  their  estates,  and  had  had,  as  in 
England,  country  meetings  for  laying  out 
private    roads,    digging    canals,    making 
bridges,  mills,  hydraulic  machines;  for  en* 
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couraging  p^nta^ons,  naca4ovrs  made  by 
art,  tf^e  different  kinds  of  cultivation,  the 
amelioration  of  the  brute  creation,  and 
whatever  requires  the  use  of  capitals 
and  personal ,  attention.  Is  it  not  ex- 
traordinary, that  in  the  whole  extept  of 
Spain*  there  is  not  a  single  detached  seat, 
a  singlef  considerable  mansion,  or  a  single 
villa  in  which  we  could  suppose  a  lord  of 
the  country  resides?  The  few  edifices  of 
ttat  kind  we  meet  with  in  the  country 
*re  old  towers,  the  ruins  of  which  equally 
fthow  the  glory  of  their  ancient  and  the 
negligence  of  their  new  masters.  What 
can  change  such  an  ancient,  such  an  in- 
veterate habit,  if  it  be  not  the  influence 
of  the  head  of  the  state,  whose  .desires 
have  frequently  more  force  than  the  laws, 
and  whose  favour  is  more  valuable  than 
wealth  ?,  The  country  vould  then  recover  its 
natural  protectors,  the  knowledge  concen- 
trated in  the  towns  would  extend  to  ham- 
lets, improvements  in  agriculture  and  the 
the  mechanical  arts  would  supersede  bad 
customs,  and  the  convents,  suppressed  on 
account  of  the  exigencies  of  the  state, 
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would  be  converted  into  asylum^for  the 
poor.  What  a  source  of  good  Wduld  be 
produced  by  all  these  changes,  and,  above 
all,  by  the  admirable  agreement  between 
the  head  of  the  state,  the  proprietors,  and 
the  laborious  class  of  the  people;  add  be- 
tween the  country  and  the  towns.  The 
merchants  and  the  manufacturers  would 
then  redouble  their  zeal  to  acquire  lands, 
and  to  enjoy,  as  they  grew  old,  a  noble  and 
fcappy  life  in  their  provinces.  Idleness 
would*  no  longer  be  either  honourable  or 
honoured ;  and  Spain  would  attain  that 
height  and  splendour  to  which  it  seems 
called  by  its  situation,  natural  riches,  and! 
the  distinguished  qualities  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. If  within  a  century  it  has  advanced 
in  every  thing  we  have  mentioned,  what 
would  it  not  do  if  it  were  freed  from  the 
chains  which  confine  it?  Its  population, 
which  has  more  than  doubled  in  less  than 
a  century,  would  augment  in  a  still  greater 
proportion;  its  revenues,  whidr  'fironi  $Q 
millions  have  risen  to  240,  wpiild  make \ 
similar  progress.  It ;  would  bft  ,the  mum 
with  industry  and  commepce*  bothref  wbkJ^ 
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have  no  other  basis  than  agriculture  and 
population.  Its  armies  would  be  more 
disciplined,  and  its  fleets  more  numerous, 
as  the  country  became  more  populous,  and 
the  king  richer.  It  would  be  no  exaggera- 
tion to  affirm,  taking  as  a  ground  the  pro* 
portion  of  the  present  increase  and  that 
which  these  happy  changes  must  produce, 
that  Spun  might  have  in  fifty  years  a  popu- 
lation of  20  millions  of  inhabitants  *  cm  the 
Continent,  30  in  its  distant  possessions*, 
500  %  millions  of  revenue  from  the  two 
,  worlds,  and  all  the  advantages  which  must 
accrue  to  a  well  governed  people,  front 
the  beauty  of  the  climate,  the  fertili- 
ty of  the  soil,  and  £  position  every  where 
unassailable. 


*  Its  population,  which  was  not  more  than  mx  millions 
i*  1790,  bad  ris^n  to  IS  eaiUjon*  io  1797-  It  would  the* 
be  36  millions  in  89  years,  and  at  least  20  in  60,  even 
allowing  that  die  cbupt/y  made  no  improvement* 

+  See  the  progression  of  which  'we  hate  spoken  above* 
pagelxr,  .,'.1.  ,; 

$  $y.  ttos  J  o^ean  the  revenuas  ft  the  state  produced  by 
the  taxes  frop  all  Mrt^  of  the  monarchy.  I  have  onljr 
doubled  those  wtiich  exist',  whereas  they  may  be  raised  three 
tail  fair-fold,  i^oj^^tbthewedthofltfTijnab^^vh^ 
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Ye*,  K  dare  to  prgdifet  it,  the  Spaniard* 
will  one  day  rise  equal  td  the  brilliant  ttrad 
of  their  history;  A  *fr#  frajati  will  be  bom 
wtthin  iome  of  thfeiir  walls* ;  aootbto  Han- 
nibal WiMowe  his  sodcffesses  to  themt; 
they  will  carry  to  battle  the .  haraes  of 
Saguntumfc  Ntttiiattcia,  «h*  uucon^tieted 
standard  of  the  CantabrifenSj  and  that  sted 
which  the  Rdmans  used  to  Conquer  the 
wofctdf;  the  forests**  of  Astasia*  eon  verted 
into  Httmerous  'fleets  will  again  b£  the  ter** 
ror  of  the  £ast  ++j  and,  not  tes*  formidable 
to  Eriglarid  than  th^  ininhtibk  armada, 
j         they  wit)  not  afrr&yd  have  the  tleitaents 


*  Trajau  was  bora  at  Italica,  a '  town  of  Spain,  near 
Stride, ;  4* 

*  +  JUspaniam  btHattkm,  Annibalis  educairicem.  (Flo* 
rot,  lib,  II.  c  6,) 

%  Tk«t  names  qf  Sagtmtnip,  Numancia,  and  Can* 
tabria,  are  those  of  three  Spanish  regiments  which  have 
always  distinguished  themselves. 

$  Tto  Rortmns  adopted  the  Spanish  sword,  the  temper 
of  which  10  superior  Ut  any  otfeer. 

**  The  forests  of  Asturia  and  Oalicia  Contain  wood 
enough  for  the  building 'of  several  considerable  fleets, 
tt  Tne.  battle  of  Lepanto. 
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against  them  * ;  the  shade  of  the  Cid  will 
sec  from  the  top  of  bis  cock  t  harvests  co- 
vering the  uncultivated  and  uninhabited 
plains  of  his  country,  and  his  countrymen 
listening  to  his  beloved  ballad  %>  sung  amidst 
orchards  of  fig-trees,  pomegranates,  and 
oranges,  the  branches  of  which,  loaded  with 
fruits  wil}  be  united  with  the  vine,  and  at  the 
foot  of  which  there  will  grow  cotton*  flax, 
sugar-cane,  and  corn.  Boetica,  celebrated 
by  Honker  and  Fenelon,  will  again  become 
the  Elysium  of  fable,  and  the  country  of 
people  hapjty  in  history.  The  vast  coun~ 
tries  of  America,  and  those  immense  di* 
visions  which  already  bear  the  name  of 
the  provinces  and  towns  of  the  mothqr^ 
country,  will  be  soon  peopled,  and  a  dou«v 
ble  nation,  warlike,  commercial,  -and  agrU 
cultural,  will,  in  either  hemisphere  be 
worthy  of  the  heroes  from  whom  they 
descend, 

*  Philip  II.  said,  on  hearing  of  the  destruction  of  his 
fleet,  "  I  did  not  send  them  to  war  with  the  elements." 

f  The  Cid's  rock,  pen*  del  Cid,  iq  ^ntfalusia. 

J  The  ancient  Romance  of  the  Cid.  A  masterly  trans- 
lation of  this  curious  and  interesting  work*  has  lately  l^een 
given  to  the  English  public  by  Mr,  Southey. — T« 
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It  is  with  p?in  I  repeat,  that  I  have  da*e4 
to  preseat  to  the  public  a.  work  writtea 
and  printed  with  such  haste;, I  have  left  it 
nearly  as  it  was  committed  to  paper  on  the 
very  spots  where  it  was  written;  buttVecaU&e 
of  its  faults  may  be  an  excuse  for  them* 
It  would  have  taken  me  three  yeai^  to  exe- 
cute this  work  tolerably,  which  it  wa$  ne- 
cessary to  finish  in  a  few  months.  ;  If  I  had 
delayed  it,  it  would  have  been  of  no  use. 
The  works  which  relate  to  the  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  even,  manners  of  Spain,  will 
soon  be  to  that  country  what  the  ancient 
ordinances  of  war,  the  arrets  of  parliament^ 
and  of  the  chamber  of  accounts,  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Gallic  church,  &c,  are  now  to 
the  French,  Whatever  may  happen,  bound* 
are  now  fixed  between  the  past  history  of 
this  country,  and  the  future  unknown  events 
to  which  it  is  destined ;  and  as  the  "  Pic- 
turesque Travels  through  Spain"  will  de- 
scribe the  monuments,  such  as  they  have 
been  preserved  to  this  time,  so  I  have  en- 
deavoured, in  this  work,  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  the  legislation  and  of  the  industry 
of  the  country  before  they  experienced  an  j 
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tibaoge  wbaterer.  My  design  is,  that  these 
two  wrtrks  should  illustrate  each  other,  and' 
that  neither  should  encroach  too  much  on 
what  belongs  to  the  other.  Thus  the  de- 
toils  in  the  Itinerary  of  the  public  edifices, 
of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  literature,  will  be 
little  more  than  a  simple  nomenclature*  in 
comparison  to  the  expansion  they  will  re- 
ceire  in  the  other  work ;  whereas,  all  th^t 
relates  to  political  economy,  wit!  appear 
simply  as  a  sketch  in  the  Voyage  Pitta* 
rtique.  The  reader  may  convince  himself 
of  this  by  examining  the  province  of  Cata- 
lonia, the  whole  of  which  is  published  itt 
the  eleven  first  numbers  of  the  large  work  ;. 
the  description  of  Mont-Serrat,  the  anti- 
quities of  Tarragona,  the  abbey  of  Poblett, 
the  mountain  of  Cardona,  aud  the  Arabic 
monuments  of  Gironna  make  almost  three- 

« 

•  *  Tht  reader  will  find  in  this  Itinerary  a  sketch  of  tlP 
the  monuments  of  tht  arts,  bat  given  without  criticiste*  wd' 
perhaps  treated  with  too  much  indulgence,  i  have  hera 
considered  the  Spanish  school  independent  of  others:  in 
the  Voyage  Pittoresque,  I  shall  examine  it  comparatively 
with  the  works  of  other  countries,  am)  according  to  the 
strict  rules  of  art*  ■  »  % 
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fourths  of  it,  and  aw  acarcety  mepttooot 
in  this. 

The  foraf  of  the  Itinerary  appears  to  ma 
to  be  die  most  methodical,  ami  the  most 
conformable  to  the  taste  of  the  generality, 
of  traveller*.  It  is  particularly  convenient 
in  a  country,  the  face  of  which  i*  hardly 
known,  and  of  which  there  are  only  in** 
perfect  maps,  such  as  those  of  Lope** 
which,  besides,  are  not  to  be  procured* 
The  atlas  which  accompanies  this  work 
has  been  composed  for  it,  and  taken  from 
Lopes  s  maps,  Tofino's  charts  of  the  coasts* 
Median's  triangles  in  Catalonia,  the  king* 
dom  of  Valencia,  and  several  points:  lately 
determined  by  M.  de  Humboldt  The 
maps  are  of  the  same  size  as  the  work, 
that  they  may  f>e  bouqd  up  with  it 
if  desired;  but  they  ata»  however,  on  ar 
larger  scale  than  the  maps  of  Spain  \>y 
Mentelle  and  Lope?,  in  four  sheets :  they 
are  by  M.Lartigue,  chart*m$Kqf  to  the 
navy,  who  is  at  work  upon  the  large  map 
for  the  Voyage  Pittoresque  de  TE$pagne% 
I  cannot  be  thankful  enough  to  this  mo- 
dest artist,  whose  work  would  have  been 
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perfect,  if  he,  like  myself,  bad  not  been 
obliged  to  hasten  it.  I  am  happy  to  pay 
the  same  tribute  to  the  other  persons  who 
Jnve  assisted  me  *ft  my  work,  at  the  head 
of  whom  I  shall  placfe  my  respectable 
friend  baron  de  Humboldt,  who  has  had 
the  goodness  to  communicate  to  me  what 
relates  to  the  finances  of  America,  and  to 
the  geological  part  of  Spain.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  praise  this  learned  man,  there  is 
jk>  praise  that  is  not  inadequate  to  his 
courage  and  talents,  and  he  alone  will  dare 
*°  go  again  among  people  so  barbarous  as 
to  be  unacquainted  with  his  name.  I  owe 
my  information  respecting  Galicia  and  the 
Asturias  to  count  de  MarciUac,  a  Spanish 
officer,  who  has  already  published  several 
works  on  the  last  wars  in  Spain.  Not 
having  been  in  the  Balearic  islands,  the 
details  concerning  them  are  taken  from  the 
Travels  of  M.  Grasset  de  S.  Sauveur*; 
but  I  am  most  indebted  to  M.  Carrere,  a 

*  I  may.  say  the  same  with  regard  to  some  roads  which 
I  have  not  travelled,  and  which  1  have  taken  from  the  Spa* 
nish  Journey  by  the  abb£  Pons,  which  has  been  of  great 
serric*  to  me*     . .     . 
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physician  of  the  academy  of  Mantpeilier, 
who  died  in  Spain,  where  he  had  long  re- 
sided. This  estimable  man  has  left  infor- 
mation on  different  subjects,  which  has 
been  of  great  service  to  me.  The  whole 
article  of  medicine,  a  part  of  those  which 
concern  the  sciences  and  natural  history 
are  from  him,  as  well  as  many  other  partial 
details. 

As  to  the  Spaniards,  it  would  be  too 
long  to  enumerate  all  the  learned,  obliging, 
and  disinterested  jnen  whom  I  have  met 
with  in  my  travels:  there  was  no  place  of 
the  least  importance  where  I  did  not  find 
some  one,  and  often  several,  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  every  thing  relative  to  the 
place  he  lived  in,  and  sometimes  with  the 
whole  province.  Without  having  occasion 
for  letters  of  introduction,  I  asked,  on  ar- 
riving,  where  the  learned  man  of  the  place 
lived  (el  hombre  erudito  del  lugarjy  on 
which  I  was  carried  to  tome  canon  for  his- 
torical information,  or  to  the  boticario  (apo* 
thecary)  for  things  relative  to  natural  his- 
tory, or  to  some  merchant  or  lawyer  for 
what  relates  to  copmeree  and  agriculture: 
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the  lawyers  in  Spain  are  in  gengrAl  well  iii- 
formed  on  these  heads,  from  the  habit  they 
are  in  of  deciding  all  disputes  relative  to 
them.  I  have  also  met  among  thfc  nobility 
and  high  clergy  men  of  the  highest  merit : 
all  at  first  received  me  very  coldly,  and  in 
a  rough  manner,  waiting  to  discover  my 
design,  and  who  I  was ;  but  after  hilf  an 
hour's  conversation  they  confided  in  me  all 
that  I  could  desire,  and  heaped  attentions 
on  me ;  my  very  curiosity  becoming  a  title 
to  their  kindness.  I  have  no  where  expe- 
rienced that  painful  sensation,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  misery  of  travellers, 
and  sometimes  of  those  who  receive  them, 
that  attendant  upon  saying  to  one's  self, 
u  It  is  useless  to  attach  myself  to  this  man, 
I  shall  never  see  him  again/1 

Good  Spaniards !  who  have  thus  heaped 
kindnesses  oh  me  without  even  looking  for 
my  gratitude,  who  have  rendered  these  un- 
happy times  so  easy  to  me,  may  you  iri 
turn  firfd  some^ylum  amidst  the  troubles 
which  rend  your  country !  Alas!  perhaps 
flames  are  about  to  consume  those  houses 
in  which  I  have  been  received!  Perhaps 
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cannon  are  already  destroying  those  mo- 
numents of  your  religion  and  history,  of 
which  you  are  so  proud !  Ah !  may  you 
yourselves,  act  least,  escape  these  disasters, 
and  soon  recover  a  tranquil  existence !  You 
wiU  then  know  that  there  are  still  comforts 
in  life  after  great  misfortunes,  when  we 
have  preserved  an  upright  heart,  the  esteem 
-of  our  friends,  and  the  love  of  our  own 
country. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


WOK    TRAVELLING    Ifr    GENERAL,    AN*  *AETtCt7* 
LARLY    IN    SPAIN*    . 


jfXMoNorP  the  modes  of  employment  which  for  thir- 
ty years  have  been  supported  by  fashion,  there  is  none 
perhaps  more  rational  than  the  taste  for  travels,  whether 
it  be  considered  as  a  method  of  instruction,  of  re-establish- 
ing health,  of  diverting  sorrow,  or  as  the  ambition  of  be- 
ing useful  and  of  promoting  the  sciences.  It  is  singular 
that  a  custom  which  unites  so  many  advantages,  and  plea* 
aures  was  so  little  followed  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. If  a  history  of  the  French  travellers  were  to  be 
written,  the  greatest  part  of  them  would  be  found  to  be 
missionaries  and  pilgrims,  and  the  remainder  merchants  or 
naturalists,;  no  man  of  the  world  and  but  few  learned  men 
passed  the  frontiers.  The  first  persons  who  travelled 
through  Switzerland  spoke  of  it  as  of  a  discovery,  and 
were  looked  upon  on  their  return  as  extraordinary  people. 
Almost  all  the  travels  written  before  that  period  treat  only 
of  laws,  the  etiquette  of  courts,  and  diplomatic  negoti- 
ations j  not  a  word  as  to  the  arts,  the  face  of  nature,  as- 
tronomical and  geological  information,  or  even  what 
toocerns  public  and  domestic  economy.      Several  cir- 
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cumstaDoes  have  contributed  to  reader  the  taste  for  tra* 
vela  in  late  times  more  general.  The  America*  war  obli- 
ged b  great  number  of  Frenchmen  to  travel  in  the  EngUsk 
province*  of  that  country,  and  made  them  desirous'  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  language  and  customs.  The 
philosophical  notions  which  were  then  bfosftched,  and  the 
study  of  different  branches  of  administration  tarried  atten- 
tion towards  England,  whose  laws,  cadtonts,  and  itofaw** 
ments  of  all  kinds  were  considered  as  models  for  adop- 
tion ;  on  the  other  band  the  taste  for  the  arts,  which  was 
introduced  into  society  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
.Louis  XV.  and  the  discovery  of  Hercubneum  and  Pom* 
peia,  created  an  eagerness  to  become  acquainted  with 
Italy  and  Greece;  lastly,  descriptive  poetry,  so  much  m 
fashion  for  these  thirty  years,  unfolded  the  great  beauties 
of  nature,  and  made  merr  sensible  of  their  value*  At  that 
time  a  kind  of  enchantment  spread  itself  over  the  motMH 
ments  of  antiquity,  over  those  of  the  revival  of  the  arts, 
and  over  the  picturesque  aspects  of  mountainous  countries. 

If  new  ideas'  encouraged  travels,  travels  in  their  turn 
improved  ideas ;  in  the  forms  of  edifices,  in  dress,  fara** 
ture,  pictures,  they  revived  a  purity  of  style,  -a  polish 
which  was  for  a  long  time  tost ;  in  works  of  literature  Biey 
produced  a  fidelity  of  description,  sometimes  mmtrtt/bttt 
always  interesting ;  they  taoght,  particularly  in  Wore  s* 
nous  subjects',  such  as  the  laws  and  morals  of  nafiobs,  fa 
seek  truth  and  justice  in  every  thing,  without  being  prejtt* 
diced  by  national  attachment  or  the  vanity  of  ignorance. 
They  showed  that  there  is  no  people  who  have  not  rYofrt 
particular  circumstances  perfected  something  more  than 
others,  though  perhaps  they  are  behind  other  countries1  io 
every  thing  else.  H ence  teen  became  more  impartial  hi  Aeif 
opinions  and  judgments,  and  showed  less  pretensions  in, 
the  intercourse  of  life* 

Vol.  i.  i 
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The  taste  for  travelling  was  however  too  novel  to  spread  at 
once  into  all  countries,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  inte- 
resting. There  sprung  up  in  this  respect,  as  in  all  customs 
at  i|ieir  commencement,  a  habit  of  imitation,  a  kind  of 
routine  that  people  were  contented  to  ,foNow, .  A  line  was 
laid  dowtt  in.  Europe  which  was  mechanically  adopted  by 
all  travellers,  according  to  the  different  reasons  which  in- 
duced tfcem  to  go  from  home.  Persons  in  ill  health  went 
to  Nice,  and  Montpellier:  the  more  enterprising  to  Pisa  ; 
naturalist*  followed  the  steps  of  M.  de  Saussure,  travelled 
over  the  glaciers, of  Switzerland,  and  climbed  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Blanc ;  the  amateurs  of  the  arts  traversed 
Italy  by  the  j>ost  road,  without  reflecting  that  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  and  in  the.  interior  of  the  Apennines,  they 
passed  by  the  most  beautiful  sites  of  nature,  and  the  most 
qytfioua  monuments.  Lastly,  economists  conceived  that 
tb$re  was  nothing  to  be  learned  out  of  the  country  of  Smith 
and,  Arthur  Young. 

Hence  it  followed,  that  there  were  soon  a  hundred  works 
descriptive  of  some  countries,  and  none  respecting  those 
which  were  not  included  in  the.  received  list.  Spain  was 
for  a  loqg  time  amongst  the  tatyer,  and  not  being  on  the 
road  to  any  otHgr  country,  it  was  neglected,  and  did  not 
fven  eater  into  what  the  English  call  the  grand  tour,  which 
lasts  Jor.jUvo  years,, and  which,  in  that  country,  forms  a 
part  of  .the  education  of  the  rich  as  much  as  rhetoric  and 
philosophy. 

It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  no  country  in  Europe 
netted  iqcg-e  advantages  for  .every  class  of  travellers  than 
Spain.,  Tlfose  who  went  abroad  for  their  health  might  have 
foitfid  insefte  province  of  this  kingdom  a  mildness  of  cli- 
mate perliaps  no  where  else  to  be  met  with.  I  doubt  whether 
any  thing  can  be  conceived  equal  to  the  soft  and  balsamic 
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air  which  we  breathe  in  wintier  in  the  plain  of  Valencia 
(Vega  de  Valencia),  in  those  of  Murcfa,  in  the  envirom  of 
Seville,  and  in  some  parts  of  Esrremadura.  I  have  bathed 
in  the  Betis,  now  tlie  Guadalquivir,  on' the -20th  of  Fe- 
bruary. There  are  mineral  springs  in  Spain,  in  greater 
mjmber  and  of  a  better  quality  titan  are  to  be  found  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe.  The  greater  part  have  never  been 
analysed;  but  those  that  have  land  which  are  frequented, 
produce  such  effects,  that  they  are  the  only  remedies  for 
complaints  difficult  to  be  treated  elsewhere  by  the  strongest 
'  drugs.  They  are  found  in  all  the  provinces,  but  particu- 
larly in  Andalusia.  The  fruits  are  superior  in  quality  to 
anything  that  can  be  conceived,  and  are  ih ore  numerous 
thaiY  m  any  other  part  of  the  world;  extraordinary  cures  have 
been  performed  entirely  by  the  juice  of  sugar  canes  and 
dates.  The  climate  is  in  general  sufficiently  mild,  and  the 
summers  are  perhaps  Dot  so  hot  as  in  some  northern  coun- 
tries. Except  the  high  plain  of  the  Castile*  and  some  parts 
of  Andalusia;  the  country  is  either  covered  with  mountains 
or  situated  upon  the  sea  shore,  and  cooled  by  the  east  and 
Jiorlh  winds;  besides  none  of  those  unwholesome  airs 
prevail  in  it  which  are  endemic  in  some  countries,  and 
which  destroy  every  charm  of  them,  such  as  the  Cavitb 
aria  of  the  environs  of  Rome  from  Radicofani,  on  the  road 
from  that  town  to  Naples;  and  the  Calabrian  fever,,  of 
which  Virgil  died/*CWa6ri  rapuere,  and  which  still  ar- 
rests the  progress  of  population. 

In  what  country  will  those  who  employ  themselves  m 
natural  history  find  more  interesting  objects  ?  Three-fourthr 
of  the  mountains  in  Spain  are  composed  of  admirable  mar- 
ble and  alabaster.  In  Catalonia  alone  there  are  177  different 
kinds,  without  including  the  jasper  of  Tbrtosa.  The  green 
marble  of  Granada  and  the  fle$h  coloured  have  a  brilliancy  to 
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tjj*  eye  ?nd  a  ioenessto  the  touch  which  raqfc  them  with 
the  most  heautifiil  oriental  substances.  Several  of  the  pro* 
fences  of  $pajn  ,are  still  enriched  by  mines  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, red  lead  ^nd  quicksilver.  A  Flora  and  a  herbal  of 
{bis  kingdom  are  desiderata,  and  no  other  country  would 
jfford  such  complete  ones.. 

Those  who  are  ipterested  by  the  love  of  the  art$,  histo- 
ri^al jecojjections,  apd,  the  monuments  of  ontkjuifty,  may 
in JSnain  wsd,k  over  the  ruins  .of  gpguntum,  Numanti^,  Tar- 
ragona, and  Merita  ;  the  theatre  of  the  campaigns  of  Hau- 
uibal*  the  Scipioa,  and  the  unfortunate  sons  of  Pompey; 
^bcy  may  repose  in  the  shade  of  the  antique  cypresses  of  the 
fpuufetyn  pf  Serf oriusj  and  read  the  name  of  Optimism  th* 
inscri^ti^v  in  fthe  native  country  of  Trajan  and  Adrian* 
jBut  the  inonuip£n&  which  the  Rounui  people  left  profusely 
j^  every  pqft  of  the  empire  are  not. the  only  ones  in  Spain. 
Ji  people  k*5  powerful  though  as  celebrated,  less  known, 
though  **s  worthy  of  being  so,  have  left  kx  this  [country 
perhaps  the  only  monuments  which  exist  of  then*  in  the 
*yprld.  .  Tt9,  AraJw  *pent  ages  in  embroidering,  if  I  may 
nse  *he  expressions  the  v^lls  of  Granada  and  Cordova, 
quo*  in.,  completely  clothing  them  with  an  assemblage  of 
ornament^  the  grace  and  lightness  in  the  details  of  which 
are  equ^tq  the  grandeur  of  the  masses.  While  those  vo*- 
luptMWp  PWpte  orm^ented  an  this  manner,  the  baths  and 
.retire^  qi&nets  tf  their  seraglios  in  Ay  south,  the  Gothc 
raised  the  dark  and  austere  monuments  of  their  religion  in 
the  north;  forests  of  columns  supporting  pointed  roofs, 
.lighted  by  windows  stained  with  glaring  colours;  immense 
iron  gatea^  lo^de^  with  carved  ornaments;  and  marble 
jmaupoleums  casting  long  shadows  upon  fiineral  inscrip- 
,£oiy,  .present  another  kind  of  monument,  more,  splemn  and 
,  more  hiskgr^l  i  at  last  the  era  of  the  revival  W  the  arts  in 
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V,  and  it  may  be  supposed  (feat  Sptt%  wfakh  at  thatipe** 
riod  was  superior  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  wis  not  inferior 
to  it  in  this  *kiad  of  glory.    In  ine,  persons"  who  delight  & 
the  knowledge  of  politics,  laws  and  customs,  will  find  itf 
Spain  a  primitive  people,  whose  tharaeto*1  tetwnt  all  it* 
purity,  and  a  fresh  soil  whose  principle  of  vegetation  fa  im 
Ml  vigour.     Half  of  t&is  beautiful  country  still  lies  fallow; 
but  the  other  half  proves  what  it  might  be  rta<Je.    All  its 
productions  are  of  a  remarkable  quality :  the  eoh*  only 
loses  five  parts  in  a  hundred  in  grinding,  while  every  where 
else  it  loses  fifteen.    The  olives  are  twice  as  large  as  those 
of  Provence,  and  would  produce  as  good  ad  oil,  if  the  peo- 
ple knew  how  to  make   it  well.    The  wines  of  Malaga; 
Xeres,   and    Alicant,     are    sufficiently  known.       Thd 
wools   will   long  excite   the  admiration  and  jealousy   of 
neighbouring  nations.     It  is  in  Spain  ouly  that  we  meet 
with  forests  of  palm  trees  without  crossing  the  desert,  and 
plantations  of  sugar  canes  without  seeing  slavery.    As  to* 
social  organization  by  means  of  a  gradual  unfohfiftg,  we  shall 
not  repeat  what  we  have  said  above.    An  exalted  destiny 
awaits  Spain,  and  the  implements  of  every  kind  that  it 
must  one  day  experience,  will  render  travels  still  'more  in* 
teresting  and  undoubtedly  more  commodious.    The  princi- 
pal reasons  that  have  hitherto  kept  travellers  from  Spain, 
are  the  uumberless  inconveniences  which  fhey  experience 
m  travelling  through  that  country :  there  are  few  roads>  the 
inrwane  bad,  and  the  means  of  proceeding  slow,  dear,  and 
incommodious.    If  these  three  inconveniences  were  reme-i 
died  there  is  undoubtedly  no  country  in'  which  so  much  en* 
joyment  of  every  kind  is  to  be  found.    To  go  to  it  from 
Vmnte'we-pasfr  through  the  most  teautiful  of  the  French 
piovitfctes:  on  one  skte  we  travel-  along  the  banks  of  th# 
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Loire,  on  the  other  along  those  of  the  Rhone ;  M-e  <yoss. 
the  Pyrenees  by  couvemeni  qnd  easy  rouds,  without  being, 
obstructed  by  the  tempests,  the  falling  of  the  snow  from 
Mount  Cenis,  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers  of  Piemont, 
&c.  Those  whom  health  carries  to  Barrege  have  only  a 
few  leagues  to  travel  to  pass  the  mildest  winter  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Pyrenees.  But  for  this  purpose  travelling  must 
be  easier.  Meanwhile*  till  the  country  is  organised  as 'it 
ought  to  be,  I  shall  give  an  idea  of  what  it  is,  and  of  the 
different  modes  of  travelling  through  it. 

Manner  of  travelling  in  Spain. 

There  are  no  posts  for  carriages  in  Spain  except 
only  on  the  road  from  Madrid  to  Cadiz,  and  from  Madrid 
to  the  different  royal  palaces.  The  project  of  the  Count 
de  Florida  Blanca,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  esta- 
blishment, was  to  place  them  upon  all  the  grand  commu- 
nications of  the  kingdom.  He  also  established  a  diligence 
from  Bayonneto  Madrid,  in  which  travellers  paid  only  ]g 
piastres  and  went  this  journey  very  quickly ;  but  the  demands 
of  the  coachmen  and  iunkeepers,  and  particularly  the  loss 
which  resulted  to  the  royal  chest,  checked  this  kind  of  enter- 
prise, and  even  put  an  end  to  what  was  already  begun. 
The  post  from  Madrid  to  Cadiz,  and  those  to  the  royal 
palaces,  nevertheless  continue,  and  are  a  model  for  the 
other  roads.  We  should  have  nothing  to  wish  for  in  this 
respect  if  the  Communications  were  as  good,  and  travellers 
as  well  served  through  the  whole  of  Spain.  Muler  are  em- 
ployed on  this  jroad,  and  carriages  are  furnished  to  those 
who  are  in  want  of  them :  there  are  four-wheel  carriages, 
chaises  that  hold  two,  and  sulkies,  or  cabriolets,  with  room 
for  only  one,  -These  carriages  are  of  different  kirtds ;  some 
of  fhem  are  handsomer  and  more  convenient  than  others; 
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these  are  called  distinguished,  and  are  charged  at  a  higher 
rate.  The  following  table  of  the  changes  of  the  peats  from 
Madrid  to  the  different  royal  palaces,  will  gir£  an* idea  of 
the  «xpences  attending  this  maimer  of  travelling. 


fJNMi  Madrid. 

to  thr  Fart© 
)  Leafue. 

to  Arinjurx  and  the  £•- 
coral  7  League*.      * 

to  Saiat  ltd  foa«a 

real*  of 
velloa. 

atatiiaf. 

rtai«  of 
re  Ik*. 

ateftta* 

TtUoa. 

tfri^ngi 

A  Tiroy  or  aix 

mules  with  your 

a. 

d. 

t    t.  d. 

Ls.iL 

own  carriage. 

45 

9 

41 

294 

sis 

616 

6    8    4 

Ditto  with  a 

post  coach. 

45 

9 

4| 

536 

5  10    0 

J00 

7    6  10 

Four  mulct. 

39 

8 

1) 

190 

2    0  10 

420 

4    1    4 

Two     mulct 

withachabefur 

two  people. 

26 

5 

5 

141 

1  10    «!§ 

308 

5    4    8 

Ditto,  with  a 

port  chaise. 

52 

6 

8 

175 

1  10    5| 

564 

515  10 

Ditto,  and    a 

distinguished 

ehai»c. 

■    Males      with 

50 

1 

6 

189 

119    H 

592 

4    18 

Your  own  sakXy. 

SO 

4 

8 

98 

10   5 

210 

2    5    9 

Ditto,  with  a 

post  sulky. 

24 

6 

0 

126 

10    5 

204 

2  15    5 

Ditto,  and  a 

jlistimptUhcd 

ealfcy. 

£8 

5 

10 

140 

19    8 

«94 

5    13 

As  to  the  road  from  Madrid  to  Cadiz,  the  following  are 
the  particulars  relative  to  it.  The  post  is  obliged  to  carry 
two  persons  whose  baggage  does  not  exceed  two  hundred 
pounds  weight,  with  two  horses,  and  the  price  is  four  reals 
three  quartillos  or  1  Id  7-8 th*  a  league  for  each  horse ;  this, 
with  two  reals  which  it  is  customary  to  give  the  postillion, 
and  four  reals  which  is  the  charge  for  a  carriage  when  you 
have  not  one  of  your  owp,  makes  the  expences  of  the  jour- 
ney twelve  or  thirteen  reals  or  gs.  8d{  a  league  (or  legua); 
but  then  we  go  on  well,  and  travel,  for  instance,  die  100 
leagues  from  Madrid  to  Cadiz  in  four  days  aftd  four  nights. 
The  distance  of  the  posts  varies  in  die  different  roads ; 
but  as  we  count  only  by  leagues,  we  cannot  be  cheated. 
There  is  a  little  post  book  to  be  found  in  all  the  large  towns 
which  it  iff  right  to  be  provided  with :  but  what  is  more  ne- 
cessary, and  without  which  nobody  will  furnish  you  with 
i4 
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horse*,  is  to  lake  Ac  permiseioti  of  the  director*  and  agent* 
of  Hie  petty*  This  permission  costs  thirty-seven  reals  and  s> 
half  or  7a.  9id>  lor  every  person. 

Though  the  posts  for  carriag 60  are  only  established  upoa 
die  road  from  Madrid  to  Cadh,  they  are  upon  all  the  other 
communications  for  horsemen;  and  as  nothing  but  horses 
are  furnished,  and  as  (hose  of  the  coin  try  are  excellent,  they 
are  in  a  state  of  great  perfection.  1  nave  rode  full  speed 
from  l#isbon  to  Madrid  in  three  days,  without  fatiguing 
aryaerf,  the  long  gallop  of  the  horses  is<  so  easy.  Yet  the 
post  for  saddle  horses  is  seldom  found  on  the  grand 
roe4a>  but  most  frequently  upon  cross,  roads,  or  roads  that 
have  been  formerly  great  roads,  but  are  given  up.  A  pos- 
tillion always  rides  before,  of  whatever  number  the  party 
consist*.  The  charges  are  double  for  the  first  post  on 
leaving  Madrid  or  the  royal  palaces  when  the  court  is 
rhere>  The  rate  of  horses  varies :  in  all  the  provinces  of 
the  crown  of  Castile  it  i*  die  same  as  for  carriages,  four 
#¥«]§,  three  quartiUos,  or  1  Id  7-Stbs  a  league  for  eaqii 
feme;  but  in  Navarre,  Axagon,  Catalonia,  and  the  kingdom 
6f  Valencia,  it  is  five  reals  and  a  half  or  Js.  l|d.  besides 
(be  two  reals  at  each  post  for  the  postillion,  to  which  some* 
thing  is  geaerally  added*  We  are  carried  on  fast,  and  if 
we  have  but  tolerable  health  and  a  good  English  saddle  this 
manner  of  travelling  is  (the  mpst  expeditious  <end  the  most 
eeweaient;  we  may  even  take  a  good  deal  of  luggage  with 
w,  the  postillion  takes  care  of  your  portmanteau,  which 
May  weigh  as  much  99  sjxty  pepnds.  Yet  travellers  who 
wish  tf  become  acquainted  with  £paiu  seldom  tske  tfcts 
method,  which  <doeji  n<4  allow  time  for  enquiry,  aod  only 
tads  Arwgh  uuiaiereslipg  roads. 

TbP  b#st  manger  of  travelling  in  Spain  is  to  follow  the 
tmrnpnewtom,  that  is  to  say,  to  hire  hones,  or  to  boy 
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them*  if  one  intends  to  stay  long  in  the  country.  Conduct* 
ors  are  to  be  found  is  all  the  considerable  towns,  and  mt* 
almost  all  from  Valencia,  Murcia,  or  Catalonia,  and  wba 
convey  travellers  every  where ;  they  even  go  aa  far  as  Per- 
pignan,  Bourdeaux,  and  Lisbon.  They  travel  aix  ear  eight 
ieguas  a  day,  twelve  French  leagues  at  meat*  and  Aheir 
charges  are  according  to  the  number  of  mult**  They  a*4 
generally  paid  two  piastres  a  day?  but  it  is  necessary  teob* 
serve  what  follows : 

Yon  hire  a  carriage,  expressly  for  yourself,  or  one  on  Us 
return.  In  the  first  case  the  journey  as  well  as  return  of  tb# 
coach  must  be  paid  for  at  the  place  from  whence  you  set 
out;  which,  for  great  distances,  amounts  to  a  considerable 
sum  ;  bat  it  is  seldom  that  you  are  obliged  to  hire  a  cam* 
age  for  yourself,  as,  very  frequently,  most  of  the  coachmen 
go  to  the  great  towns  upon  speculation*.  Thaa  in  die  coin 
deferable  inns  of  Madrid,  Cadiz,  Seville,  Hadajoa,  &e» 
people,  called  cerredores  de  carnage*  y  codes,  are  every 
day  to  be  met  with  who  have  a  list  of  all  the  carriages  fist 
which  they  are  commissioned  to  find  passengers*  It  is 
easy  therefore  to  obtain  return  carriages,  for  which  yon 
merely  pay  for  the  journey  which  you  make;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  treat  with  the  driver  coolly  and  pay  no 
attention  to  the  advice  of  the  innkeepers,  or  to  the 
loud  voice  of  the  corredores,  and  to  insist  absolutely  upoA 
youY  own  terms.  When  they  perceive  that  you  are  deter* 
mined  not  to  give  them  more,  the  master  of  the  carriage 
conies  himself,  and  endeavours  to  settle  matters  with  yo*. 
If  it  happens,  as  is  often  the  case,  that  several  coachmen 
going  to  the  same  town  and  particularly  to  die  sea-ports, 

•This,  and  the  Ante  following  pages,  as  well  as  some  otfcer  hints 
a«  taken  froaa  M.  Rotor's  obtervatwe*  on  toe  maimer  of  UaveJJiaj 
ia  Spain, 
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where  they  like  to  go  in  preference,  should  be  found  in  the 
place,  you  have  the  choice,  and  may  even  sometimes  be 
able  to  make  them  lower  their  price  some  piastres. 

Thus  then  the  first  rule  that  must  be  observed,  is  to 
agree  that  you  are  not  to  pay  for  the  return  of  the  carriage; 
the  second  \a  to  take  care  not  to  be  cheated  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  days  to  be  spent  on  the  road.  For  instance,  Ba- 
yonne  is  sixty  kguas  from  Madrid,  and  die  journey  may 
be  made  in  eight  days.  The  charge  for  six  mules  at  two 
piastres  each,  a  day,  amounts  for  eight  days  to  ninety-six 
piastres ;  but  a  dishonest*  conductor,  can  make  ten  days 
journey  of  it,  either  to  spare  his  mules,  or  to  make  you 
pay  for  two  days  journey  more.  To  avoid  this  inconveni- 
ence, it  is  necessary,  before  you  set  out  to  obtain  eiact  in* 
formation,  and  to  stipulate  with  the  coachman  that  he  shall 
make  the  journey  in  a  reasonable  and  fixed  time,  under  the 
penalty  of  losing  a  third  of  the  money  that  he  is  to  receive. 
The  third  rule  is  never  to  agree  to  give  a  farthing  over 
either  for  the  coachman,  or  the  mules,  tolls  or  repairs,  &c. 
If  the  traveller  should  think  proper  to  defray  the  expences 
of  the  coachmen's  dinner,  or  to  add  other  mules,  the 
number  being  always  restricted  to  two,  the  d  lily  evpence 
would  be  enormous ;  in  general  it  is  better  to  allow  them  a 
reasonable  sum  to  get  something  to  driuk  with,  about 
four  piastres.  Nor  must  he  agree  to  pay  for  their  to- 
bacco, which  they  very  frequently  ask ;  an  inexperienced 
traveller  would  consider  this  as  a  trifle,  but  before  long  he 
would  see  with  what  effrontery  thfe  coachmen  would  abuse 
bis  indulgence,  and  how  freely  they  would  at  all  the  inns  make 
provision  at<hisexpence  for  their  acquaintance ;  which,  con- 
sidering the  enormous  price  of  tobacco  in  Spain  (three  pias- 
tres a  pound)  would  not  fail  to  amount  to  a  large  sum:  it  is 
much  better,  upon  the  road,  to  give  them  cigars,  for  which 
they  will  be  very  thankful  to  you.    fourth  rule  ^  as'  in  pay 
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kg  for  the  six  mules  you  obtain  an  exclusive  right  to  the 
carriage,  the  coachman  cannot  without  jour  express  con- 
sent take  up  another  person,  even  upon  his  box ;  but  the 
traveller  has  a  Tight  to  underlet  the  empty  places,  or  to  atlot* 
them  to  be  occupied  gratis,  llfth  rule :  if  you  wish  tostop  in 
spme  place  on  the  road  for  one  day,  die  coachman  inast 
stay  ^fbr  you,  it  being  understood  that  you  will  pay  bun  far 
his  day's  work ;  it  is  the  same  if  you  wish  to  turn  out  of 
the  road  to  any  place ;  and  in  this  case,  three  or  Jour 
leguas  will  be  considered  as  half  a  day.  But  as  it  is  some** 
tunes  the.  interest   of  the  coachmen  themselves  to  rest 
their  mules,  the  traveller  is  often  able  on  these  occasions  to 
make  them  charge  one- third  less.     Sixth  rule:  the  coach- 
man is  responsible  for  every  trunk  or  package  that  is  trust* 
ed  to  him ;  except  in  the  case  of  an  open  robbery.  Seventh 
rule :  in  making  these  arrangements  about  their  charges,  k 
is  necessary  to  mention  the  coin  with  which  the  payment  is 
to  be  made ;  for,  as  at  Barcelona,  for  example,  and  at 
Bilbao,  one  gains  by  money,  it  is  customary  at  the  former 
place,  to  ask  only  dottblons  or  quadruples,  and  at  the  lat- 
ter place  piastres*    The  traveller  then  should  agree  to  pay 
them  with  the  cash  he  has  about  him,  and  not  engage  to 
change  on  purpose  to  pay  them  the  odd  money. 

It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  a  person  travelling  aba  * 
will  not  feel  much  inclined  to  hire  a  carriage  with  six  mules 
to  litmself.  These  are  only  hired  by  families,  or  by  cote* 
panies  of  travellers ;  wheu  a  traveller  is  alone,  it  is  better 
for  him  to  take  a  single  place.  In  this  case,  when  die 
coacbjnati  cannot  let  the  whole  of  his  carriage  at  once,  be 
looks  out  for  several  travellers,  and  charges  for  the  first 
place  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  piastres,  and  something  less 
for  the  otheA:  these  places  are  often  advertised  in  the  pub* 
lie  papers.  If  the  two  or  threeiirst  are  previously  taken,  the 
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coachman,  to  hasten  his  departure,  frequently  disposes  of  the 
last  place  at  a  piastre,  or  a  piastre  and  a  half  a  day.  Th# 
persobe  who  have  the  two  first  places  have  a  right  to  carry 
a  tntnk  with  them,  but  the  coachmen  make  no  difficulty  m 
taking  portmanteaus,  packets,  Sec.  . 

If  it  happens  that  there  are  no  single  places  to  be  had, 
die  traveller  may  take  half  a  chaise  (calesin)-r  m  which, 
with  respect  to  its  return,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  what 
we  have  said  above.  The  charge  then  is  two* piastres  a 
day  for  one  mule.  If  you  have  not  much  baggage,  that  is 
to  aay,  if  it  does  not  exceed  fifty  pounds  weight,  you  may 
take  another  traveller  with  you  to  lessen  the  expence.  To 
determine  the  weight  that  is  allowed,  it  is  sufficient  to 
know,  that  it  is  calculated  at  the  rate  of  from  seven  iron* 
dred  and  fifty  to  eight  hundred  pounds  to  one  draft  male. 
The  Caleseros  being  generally  proprietors  of  these  carri- 
ages, and  fearing  to  stay  long  in  the  large  towns,  the  tra* 
veller  may  be  able  to  make. them  abate  a  third  of  their 
price;  but  the  precaution  that  we  have  before  mentioned, 
namely,  to  fix  the  number  of  days  on  the  road,  should  never 
be  forgotten. 

In  general,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  the  cafeseros  and 
tocheros,  in  a  very  particular  manner;  never  with  rudeness' 
or  incivility,,  but  at  the  same  time  with  no  respect  or  defer- 
ence; a  serious  air,  calm  and  even  manners;  dignity  and 
frraness  are  indespensabie  qualities  to  manage  matters 
well  with  this  sort  of  people.  There  is  no  occasion  for 
written  agreements  with  them;  for  in  spite  of  their  coarse* 
ness .  they  are  faithful  to  their  bargains.  You  may,  how- 
aver,  make  them  sign  the  terms  agreed  on,  with  a  coun- 
terpart subscribed  by  both  parties.  '  The  carriages  in 
Spain  qre  commonly  of  three  kinds :  volantes  or  cale- 
e&uey  calectos>  and  coches  de  culleras,  all  tolerably 
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commodious,  but  in  general  very  clumsy*  The  volant** 
pr  calechines  are  small  cabriolets,  on  two  wheels,  with 
leather-curtains  before,  and  a  seat  ablet  to  bold  two  per* 
loss,  but  rather  close ;  they  are  drawn  by  a  male  or  hone, 
and  driven  by  a  rolantero  or  conductor,  who  goes  some- 
times on  foot  by  die  side  of  his  beast  and  sometimes  sit- 
ting on  tile  shaft.  These  little  machines  carry  considerable 
loads;  two  trunks  may  be  put  inside  and  a  bed  behind. 
The  charge  for  these  was  tolerably  moderate  before  the 
Jast  war;  being  generally  from  twenty  to  four  and  twenty 
reals  of.  vellon,  that  is  to  say,  from  four  to  five  shillings  a 
day,  taking;  them  to  go  and  come  back ;  they  were  dearer, 
if  they  were  not  paid  for  returning,  more  or  less,  aecordr 
ing  to  the  likelihood  of  finding  other  travellers  at  die  places 
they  were  going  to.  The  charges  are  double  4wice  the 
-ewur.  These  carriages  are  suspended  byfrery  short  and 
thick  straps,  ao  that  they  follow  every  motion  of  the 
-wheels  and  shafts,  apd  the  persons  in  them  are  violently 
and  continually  jolted;  they  let  in  the  weather  on  all  side*; 
-the  feather  .curtains  never  shut ;  they  always  remain  hakf 
open,  and  the  traveller  is  exposed  to  wind,  rain,  .sun,  and 
dust.  ** 

The  cakekas  are  also  a  kind  of  cabriolets,  of  the  same 
form  and  construction  as  the  volant e$,  and  they  are  almoet 
.always  confounded  with  them,  but  they  are  larger  and 
deeper;  they  are  drawn  by  two  mules  or  horses,  upon  one 
of  which,  the  calechero  or  conductor  rides;  yet  he  almost 
always  goes  part  of  the  way  on  foot.  Though  these  car- 
riages, have  two  molea  or  horses,  they  do  not  go  the 
quicker,  and  are  as  many  days  on  tbe.road  as  the  voiflflUs; 
the  only  advantage  that  a  traveller  gains  is,  that  he  as  a 
little  more  at  bis  ease,  and  is  enabled  to  carry  more  lug- 
gage.   The  price  of  them  is  rather  higher  than  that  of 
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the  votantet,  but  the  difference  is  not  great.  We  arc  le» 
*ncomfortab!e  in  them*  than  in  the  vofantes,  more  at  ease, 
and  better  supported :  some  of  them  are  better  hung  and 
more  sheltered ;  but  -they  are  seldom  to  be  met  with,  ex- 
cept in  Portugal ;  in  Spain  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  to 
be  seen  but  volanUs drawn  by  a  single  horse. 

The  coches  de  cullera*  are  carriages  which  hold  four 
persons,  built  with  greater  solidity  than  elegance,  close 
and  on  better  springs,  easy  and  much  more  commodious* 
They  are  drawn  by  six  mules,  two  abreast,  and  harnessed  to 
each  other  and  to  the  pole  by  common  ropes,  which  ate 
long  enough  to  allow  a  considerable  distance  between  the 
mules;  this  is  called  a  tiro.  These  carriages  are  under 
tlie  direction  of  two  persons,  the  principal  of  whom  is 
called  mayoral \  and  the  other  zagal,  or  mozo,  the  for- 
raer  acts  asco^hman  and  the  latter  as  postillion;  but  they 
are  never  mounted;  they  carry  very  considerable  loads  both 
behind  and  before.  They  perform  almost  always  the 
journey  in  the  same  time  as  the  volantes  and  caiechas> 
unless  by  a  particular  agreement,  which  is  paid  for  extra- 
vagantly, the  proprietor  or  mayoral  undertake  to  go 
quicker,  and  to  perform  the  journey  in  a  certain  number  of 
-days.  The  fsuje  of  these  carriages  is  not  always  the  same ; 
it  varies  according  to  circumstances ;  but  may  be  always 
calculated  at  three  piastres  a  day  for  two  persons*  and  two 
piastres  at  the  least  for  a  single  person,  without  reckoning 
wJ»t  is  given  to  the  conductor.  The  standard  for  all  the 
•prices,  and  which  may  serve  as  a  guide,  is  one  piastre  a 
4fey  each  mute,  and  otic  piastre  or  half  a  piastre  at  least 
fotf  the  Conductor ;  we  ate  then  to  calculate  the  return, 
which  would  greatly  add  to  the  sum,  but  it  seldom  hap* 
pens  that  return  carriages  are  not  to  be  found,  as  we  have 
mentioned  above. 
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The  maimer  in  which  the    cotkes  dc  cuUtras   m**e 
on  is  singular  enough,  laughable,  and  sometimes  alarm- 
ing, but  never  dangerous.     One  cannot  be  easy  while  the 
mules  without  bridles  or  guides,  fastened  only  by  traces 
of  a    surprising  length,   which  allow  tbem   to  go  to  a 
distauce,   to   return    and  wander   at  pleasure,  and  this 
over  roads,   often  winding,  uneven,  rugged,  sometimes 
steep,  and  sometimes  unbeaten;  you  think  every  moment 
that  they  are  going  to  overset  the  carriage,  to  drag  it  over 
dangerous  heights,  and  throw  it  down  deep  precipices ; 
but  your  fears  are  soon  removed  by  the  vigilance,  by  the 
active  and  prompt  dexterity  of  the  conductors,  and  by 
the  docility  of  the  animals  which  draw  it.    These  have  no 
other  bridle,  guide  or  spur,  than  the  voice  of  the  con* 
ductors ;  they  know  it,  they  know  die  different  inflexions 
and  meanings  of  it,  which  they  obey  wi|h  an  astonishing 
promptitude :  a  sound  from  the  mayoral  is  sufficient  to 
stop  and  direct  them ;  his  voice  encourages  them,  puts 
tbem  on,  makes  them  go  faster  or-  slower,  turn  to  the 
right  or  left,  go  farther  or  come  nearer,  and  stops  them 
instantly  :  if  a  mule  goes  on  one  side,  moves,  too  last  or 
too  slow,  the  mayoral  calls  him  by  his  name,  which  is 
commonly  that  of  a  military  rank,  as  genera  la,  capitana, 
commi&saria,  and  tells  him  in  his  language  what  he  ought 
to  do;  die  docile  animal  hears,  understands,*  and  obeys 
him :  be  also  animates,  and  brings  in  those  that  go  out  of 'the 
path  by  thr  wing  small  pebbles  at  them,  which  method, 
without  hurting,  gives  tbem  a  warning  that  they  understand. 
The  mayoral  and  zagal  keep  watch  at  the  front  of  the 
carriage,  which  serves  tbem  as  a  seat;   on  the  slightest 
appearance  of  danger,  the  zagal  springs  forward  with  a 
surprising  agility,  walks  by  the  side  of'  die.  mules,  rims 
eloiig  side  of  tbem,  encourages  them  with  bis  voice,  tites 
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himself  to  the  traces  with  which  they  are  Imrnessed,  and 
which  he  directs :  sometimes  if  he  thinks  there  k  any 
danger,  especially  m  difficult  places,  he  puts  himself  at 
their  head  between  the  two  leading  mules,  and  guides 
them  with  skill ;  he  then  returns  to  his  post  until  sortie 
new  danger  obliges  him  to  renew  the  same  operation* 

One  may  also  travel  through  Spain  in  one's  own  carri- 
age ;  bat  then  it  would  cost  double,  and  sometimes  treble 
what  it  would  otherwise;  for  as  the  conductors  cannot 
carry  people  back,  the  return  must  be-  paid  fof :  besides) 
which  they  make  what  agreements  they  please,  fof1  one 
is  obliged  to  give  what  they  demand  when  there  are  not 
muleteers  enough  to  rake  a  competition.  When  a  tra« 
reiler  tabes  his  own  carriage,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  on 
entering  Spain  a  considerable  duty,  or  he  must  be  re-* 
commended  to  a  merchant  on  the  frontiers,  to  engage 
that  it  shall  be  carried  oat  of  the  kingdom  in  a  itated 
time ;  an  alteration  must  aleo  be  mark'  in  the  e&rriage, 
and  oae  is  sometimes  delated  two  days  on  the  frontiers* 
to  adapt  a  new  pole  suitable  to  the  harnessing  of  the 
mules :  hy  this,  however,  an  advantage  is  gained  in  the 
mayoral's  not  sitting  on  your  box,  which  is  left- free  for 
the  servants.  This  mode  of.  travelling  k  undoubtedly 
very  expensive,  but  it  is  the  only  one  really  commodious, 
•  if  you  do  not  choose  to*  take  either  post-horses,  or 
hire  pub  Be  carriages,  you  may  go  on  horseback  (&  cabalto) 
9*  the  -Spaniards  say,  even  when  they  ride  mules,  lis 
tta¥  case  you  hire  a  mule  with  its  conductor  ( mazo  de  **?* 
put lla*/  literally  gro6m  of  the  span)  and  may  make  the 
tominon  journey  of  -six  or  seven;  leagoes  tolerably  quick, 
*&4h* AtMtdactorsy  vjjhd  act  as  servants,  are  generally 
v*fy»  good  foot*  travellers.  The  price  of  a  mule  is  one 
piaster  «~day;*  sometimes,  hov*e*er>  it  is  one* and  a  half. 
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Then  the  conductor  besides  his  victuals,  has  another 
half  piaster  for  Iiis  trouble.  With  regard  to  eating  and 
drinking,  one  is  expected  to  have  two  common  dishes  and 
a  quartillo  (a  pint)  of  wine  each  meal;  all  more  than  that 
is  at  the  pleasure  of  the  traveller.  The  conductor  of  ' 
whom  we  are  speaking,  is  usually  a  faithful  and  serviceable 
companion  in  travelling,  perfectly  acquainted  with  die 
roads  from  having  often  travelled  them.  He  takes  care  to 
bespeak  dinner  for  his  master,  and,  by  his  connection  at 
inns,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  prices,  reduces  the  reck- 
onings to  a  just  and  reasonable  price.  One  may  travel, 
with  these  conductors,  from  Vittoria  to  Cadiz,  and  there 
are  no  return  expences  to  be  defrayed. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  I  generally  travelled  in  Spain; 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  all  who  adopt  this  mode  will  do 
well ;  it  requires  only  to  have  good  mules  and  to  hire  them 
for  a  long  time,  not  to  be  perpetually  changing;  it 
Would  be  better  to  purchase  them,  and  to  hire  a  young 
and  intelligent  muleteer.  Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable 
than  travelling  the  beautiful  country  of  Spain  on  horseback 
in  this  manner;  all  the  roads  are  embalmed  with  the  odour 
of  aromatic  plants,  the  aspect  of  the  country  varies  per- 
petually among  the  mountains,  we  go  over,  where  we 
now  have  an  extensive  view,  and  now  a  wild  and  pictu- 
resque scene # 

The  badness  of  the  roads  is  not  perceived  on  horseback, 
and  by  going  a  little  out  of  our  way  we  find  different  pro* 
visions  to  buy  as  we  proceed,  chiefly  game.  We  sleep  for 
the  most  part  on  beds  of  straw,  but  they  are  covered  with 
the  woollen  counterpanes  which  are  fixed  to  our  saddles, 
and  we  wrap  ourselves  up  in  our  cloaks;  the  habit  once 
acquired  we  sleep  as  well  in  this  manner  as  in  the  best 
bed,  and  an*  rea^dy  to  proceed  at  day  break  and  breathe  tbe 
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finemorning  air :  we  drew  at  noon  at  the  place  where  we 
stop  to  dine,  and  take  an  hour  of  siesta  after  dinner  before 
we  set  out  on  our  evening's  journey.  This  free  and  wan- 
dering life  in  a  country  where  nature  is  beautiful,  and  in 
which  there  are  fine  monuments,  is  more  delightful  than 
can  be  imagined. 

Those  who  think  that  all  these  modes  are  still  too  ex* 
pensive,  may  travel  with  the  carriers  (arrierQ$y— these  have 
mules  also,  or  carriages;  In  the  first  case,  the  mule  costs 
a  piecette  the  league,  or  a  piaster  for  five  leagues,  and  the 
traveller  may  carry  his  baggage  weighing  as  much  as  ten  or 
eleven  arbbas,  that  is  to  say,  from  250  to  272  pounds. 
I*  travelling  this  way  there  is  no  occasion  to  keep  with  the 
ether  mules  which  travel  in  a  body;  but  if  you  choose, 
may  go  on  befose  to.  get  sooner  to  the  inn;  only  taking 
care  that  you  have  not  a  lame,  blind,  or  restive  mule, 
which  often  happens;  this  manner  of  travelling  is  not  at- 
tended  with  the  expence  of  changing  your  cattle  or  with 
any  additional  disbursement* 

If  one  is  not  accustomed  to  the  Spanish  cookery, 
k  would  be  right  to  make  at  the  same  time  a  bargain  witb 
the  carrier,  or  arriero,  for  eating,  wine,  and  lodging,  and 
to  rely  on  him  for  settling  the  account.  2&  this  case  a 
journey  of  sixty  or  seventy  leagues,  costs  in  all  front  six* 
teen  to  nineteen  piasters,  and  much  expence  at  inns  is 
avoided,  without  being  worse  served;  for  a  traveller 
must  of  course  pay  treble  what  an  arriero  does,,  who  goes 
die  road  every  month,  and  with  whom  consequently  the 
inn-keepers  wish  to  keep  friends.  I  should  particularly 
recommend  this  last  manner  of  travelling  to  mineralogists 
and  botanists.  In  the  first  place  the  journeys  are  short 
and  slow;  and  then  the  arrieros  pass  over  the  highest 
part*  of  mountains,,  where  there  are  most  objects  for  the 
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teteafches  of  naturalists.  Another  advantage  is  that  of 
often  travelling  with  a  great  deal  of  company;  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  thirty  moles  together:  a  person  if  he 
likes  may  then  stay  behind  without  being  in  danger  of 
straggling*  Besides  there  b  nothing  disgraceful  in  this 
manner  of  travelling:  it  is  the  way  ecclesiastics,  mer- 
chants and  gentlemen  travel.  It  would  be  otherwise  with 
those  who  choose  to  hire  only  half  a  niulej'and  to  go  in 
the  file  with  the  animal  half-loaded.  In  this  case  the  per- 
son pays,  as  for  a  portmanteau,  according  to  weight ;  and 
as  the  arroba  (twenty-five  pounds)  is  charged  a  piaster, 
a  persou  weighing  near  a  hundred  aud  tweoty-five  pounds 
(five  arrobas)  pays  for  the  same  distance  five  piasters;  but 
this  mode  is  so  despicable  and  incommodious,  that  it  is 
the  custom  in  Spain  to  say  in  contempt  of  a  person  who 
adopts  it,  that  he  travels  por  arrobas,  by  weight. 

Other  arrieroi  carry  merchandise  in  carts.  We  meet 
with  these  more  frequently  in  the  interior  of  Spain,  es- 
pecially to  the  south,  than  in  the  northern  provinces;  it 
would  however,  considering  the  improvement  that  has 
t&ken  place  in  the  mountainous  roads,  be  as  easy  as  ad* 
vantageous  to  introduce  this  mode  of  travelling.  A  mule 
cannot  carry  above  three  hundred  weight,  and  even  then 
is  very  much  loaded ;  but  it  will  draw  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred. Since  the  passage  by  sea  has  been  put  a  stop  to 
by  the  war,  there  are  carriers  of  this  kind  from  Lisbon 
to  Barcelona,  and  from  Cadiz  to  Bayonne.  They  have 
two-wheeled  covered  carts,  drawn  by  four  mules;  and  ■ 
contain  commodious  seats  for  travellers.  The  fare  is  less 
for  this  kind  of  carriages,  and  one  may  travel  in  tfafr 
manner  a  hundred  leagues,  at  the  rate  of  eleven  or  twelve 
piasters,  including  a  large  portmanteau.  As  the  distance 
they  go  in  a  day  is  very  short  and  slow,  fo/r  example,  the 
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hundred  leagues  from  Cadiz  to  Madrid  take  up  fifteen 
days,  they  would  be  likewise  very  convenient  for  mineral- 
ogists and  botanists.  Add  to  which  the  advantage  of 
sleeping  all  night  in  the  carriage,  particularly  in  summer, 
which,  if  one  carries  one's  mat  trass,  is  far  preferable  to 
the  filthy  and  infectious  beds  of  the  inns. 

In  general,  there  are  ordinarios  or  couriers,  going  bacjt- 
w  ards  and  forwards  to  all  the  great  towns,  either  with 
mules,  or  carriages;  for  example,  there  is  a  courier  goes 
regularly  once  every  fortnight,  and  also  once  every  week 
from  Bilbao  to  Madrid.  There  are  ordinarios  going 
every  fortnight  from  Madrid  to  Malaga,  Barcelona, 
Badajoz,  &c.  Every  one  has  his  particular  inn  where 
he  puts  up;  which  is  easy  to  be  known:  besides  which  it 
may  always  be  found  in  the  Mercantile  Almanack. 
One  sometimes  is  at  a  lo,ss  for  an  opportunity  of  going 
directly  from  Madrid  to  Lisbon  ;  but  then  the  distance 
from  Badajoz  to  Elvas  the  first  Portugese  fortress  is  but 
three  leagues  more  or  three  leagues  to  Estremos,  where 
there  are  always  a  great  many  return  carriages.  The 
ordinario  del  rey  goes  every  month  with  the  dispatched 
of  the  court  to  Lisbon,  and  takes  travellers  who  are  re* 
commended  to  him  at  a  very  reasonable  rate. 
,  As  to  the  manner  of  travelling  on  boricos  or  asses,  it 
is  as  follows:  when  a  person  is  only  going  a  few  leagues, 
he  may  very  well  make  use  of  them ;  if  the  conductor 
belongs  to  the  place  he  is  going  to,  he  only  pays  at  most 
two  reals  a  league ;  but  on  a  great  road,  if  he  wishes  to 
Hire  a  borico  expressly  to  go  from  village  to  village,  he 
qot  only  runs  a  risk  of  not  finding  oue,  on  account  of 
the  distance;  but,  supposing  he  does,  he  must  pay  for 
going  and  coming  six  reals  a  league, ,.  Add  to  this,  that 
it  is  a  ytry  iuconyeuieut  mode, .  to  be  seated  on  a  coarse 
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wai  unsteady  pack-saddle,  on  an  animal  often  festive, 
without  curb  or  bridle,  made  to  go  on  with  a  stick,  and 
which,  at  every  blow  he  receives,  kicks,  jumps  from  side 
to  side,  and  keeps  you  always  on  the  watch. 

Walkers. — Travelling  alone  and  on  foot  in  Spain  ex- 
poses one  to  many  inconveniences.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  met  a  single  foot  traveller  in  this  country,  except 
between  two  villages  very  near  each  other.  Pilgrims, 
aotdiers,  beggars,  and  in  short  all  who  travel  on  foot,  go 
always  in  company  with  an  arriero,  or  some  carriage.  A 
■ogle  foot  traveller  runs  a  risk  of  not  being  admitted  into 
the  inns.  If  we  add  to  this  the  great  distances  between 
the  different  towns,  and  the  insecurity  of  the  roads,  an  in- 
convenience not  exaggerated,  it  will  be  easily  imagined  that 
travelling  on  foot  in  Spain,  is  not  so  practicable  or  so 
common  as  in  France  or  Germany. 

What  I  have  said  respecting  the  insecurity  of  the  roads, 
is  hot  to  be  understood  of  all  Spain.  It  is  true  that  rob- 
beries and  assassinations  are  not  uncommon ;  but  the  go- 
vernment sends  soldiers  on  the  highways,  and  have  been 
endeavouring  for  a  long  time  past,  to  render  the  roads  86- 
cnre.  It  is  necessary  to  be  well  armed  in  travelling  iu 
Spain,  less  perhaps  to  defend  one's  self  than  to  prevent  au 
attack.  The  greatest  part  of  the  robberies  are  made  from 
intelligence  gained  by  the  robbers  themselves  at  the  places 
where  the  travellers  alight;  I  shall  mention  only  one  ex- 
ample which  happened  to  my  own  knowledge.  Travel- 
ling on  horseback,  £  arrived  with  ray  servant  at  Antequera, 
a  town  situated  half  way  between  Granada  and  Malaga; 
there  had  been  a  heavy  rain  all  day,  and  in  spite  of  our 
precautions,  our  arms  were  all  wet;  the  iirst  thing  we 
did  on  alighting  at  the  inn,  was  to  clean  and  to  take  tltem 
\U>  pieces  with  the  greatest  care.    There  were  two  good 
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looking  men  near  the  fire  preparing  their  supper ;  T  tried 
them  if  they  would  allow  us  to  put  into  their  pen  the  same 
quantity  pf  rice,  saffron,  fat,  and  a  rabbit,  as  we  could 
Hot  attend  to  the  dressing  of  them ;  we  supped  in  compa- 
ny, and  in  the  morning,  after  taking  some  chocolate, 
lighted  oar  cigars  together,  and  separated.  I  was  very 
much  surprised  at  my  arrival  at  Malaga,  to  hear  that 
these  two  very  men  (and  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  die  ' 
description  given  me  of  them)  had  robbed  M.  Martens, 
the  son  of  a  rich  merchant  at  Hamburg,  who  travelled 
without  arms;  they  had  forced  him  to  go  out  of  the  road 
and  enter  a  hollow  way  in  the  middle  of  a  despoblado,  on. 
the  road.  They  would,  without  doubt,  have  done  Ike 
same  thing  by  us,  had  they  not  feared  they  would  have 
met  with  more  difficulty  and  doubtless  less  profit. 

We  are  now  to  speak  of  the  inns  of  Spain;  and  these 
do  not  form  any  part  of  its  splendour.  There  is  a  genera} 
clamour,  and  with  reason,  against  the  difficulties  travellers 
jneet  with  in  this  country,  in  procuring  lodgings  and  re* 
freshment,  and  against  the  inconveniences  of  the  places 
meant  for  their  accommodation. 

Inns  are  not  common,  good  ones  are  still  more  scarce, 
in  many  places  they  have  only  bad  public  bouses ;  dirty 
loathsome  places,  where  the  bed*  are  vile,  are  in  most  of 
the  provinces,  the  only  resource. 

The  houses  for  the  reception  of  travellers  are  divided 
into  three  classes:  the  fondas,  the  posadas,  otherwise 
called  casas  de  posada,  or  mesones,  and  the  ventas.  ,  The 
fondas  and  posadas  are  always  situated  in  the  towns  and 
villages ;  the  ventas  are  detached  bouses  fn  the  country  by  m 
the  side  of  roads,  at  a  distance  more  or  less  removed  from 
Ike  villages. 

The  fondas  are  real  inns,  where  travellers  may  find 
lodging  and  every  thing  they  want;  there  is  always  somen 
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fluag  ready  cooked  in  several  of  them,  particularly  in  great 
town* ;  tbe  dinner  at  the  taife  ^Aofe  is  fixed  for  a  certain 
hour  and  at  a  certain  price;  those  who  wish  k,  however, 
jure  served  in  private,  which  makes  a  difieaenoe  in  the 
price*  In  others,  travellers  do  not  intermix,  but  are 
nerved  by  themselves;  and  the  prioe  varies  according  to 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  what  is  ordered. 

The  fondas  are  divided  into  two  classes  in  tbe  great 
towns;  the  one  more  and  the  other  less  distinguished 
in  proportion. 

The  inns  of  the  first  class  are  dearer  at  Cadia  and  at  Ma- 
drid, than  any  where  else;  we  pay  at  the  table  d'hote, 
twelve  reals  or  half  a  crown  English,  a  meal ;  in  die  latter 
town,  we  also  pay  for  lodging,  the  price  of  which  varies 
according  to  the  beauty  of  the  apartments;  it  is  from  sk 
sreab  or  fifteen  pence  to  twenty-four  reals  or  five  shillings  a 
4ay.  There  ane  some  tolerably  decent  inns  in  Madrid,  in 
whkh  we  only  pay  from  six  to  eigty  reals,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  pence  a  meal.  The  common  price  at  almost  all 
the  other  inns  of  Spam  is  eight  reals,  or  twenty  pence,  for 
a  dinner  at  the  table  d'hot?;  it  is  in  most :  of  them 
aixteen  reals  or  3s.  4d.  star,  a  day,  io  which  ate  reckoned 
.dinner,  supper,  and  lodging*. 

The  potadas,  or  casas  depotada,  or  mmmm,  are  houses 
an  different  quarters  of  the  towns  and  villages,  wttere  tlie 
traveller  is  provided  only  with  lodging,  whece  nothing  is 
jfurnished  for  the  table,  and  whither  be  must  x»rry  every 
4hing,  or  have  it  bought,,  the  master  or  mispress  of  the 
place  undertaking  only  to  prepare  the  .eatables  given  to 
them.  These  are  in  general  jnasty  *nd  disgusting;  there 
^ure  scarcely  even  paltry  bedsteads,  with  old  flock  matr 
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trasses  falling  to  pieces,  and  coarse  sheets,  badly  washed, 
scarcely  larger  than  a  good  sized  napkin ;  benches  for  seats, 
.greasy  plates,  pewter  or  iron  spoons,  always  very  dirty; 
oil  lamps,  and,  to  complete  the  picture,  landlords  filthy, 
inattentive,  rude,  coarse  and  brutal;  the  manner  of  dress- 
ing the  victuals  detestable ;  and  one  is  often  unable  to 
procure  any  thing  in  the  places  where  these  houses  are 
iituatedL 

!-  A  traveller  who  is  unprovided  with  the  ueceesary  pro- 
visions, cannot  on  arriving,  repose  himself  from  the  fa- 
tigues of  his  journey;  though  often  very  weary,  he  is 
forced  to  run  from  house  to  house  to  buy,  in  one  hread, 
in  another  wine,  in  a  third  oil,  and  in  others  meat,  eggs, 
and  salt;  and  he  ipay  think  himself  well  off  if,  after 
having  run  about,  ofteg  in  the  dark,  he  caiL  procure 
anything. 

These  houses  of  posada  are  very  numerous  kt  almost 
ervery  pttrUof  Spaing  there  is  scarcely  any  other  place  of 
accommodation;  \hejifadas  are  only  in  a  few  considerable 
towns,  aqdlfaere  are  even&dme  great  towns  ih  which  there 
are  note :  the  ventds,  of  Which  we  shaH  speak,  are  tmfy 
in  detached  places;  at  a  {distance  from  the  villages*        "  - 

Some  of  these  houses  ofposada,  however,  are  less  dis- 
agreeable than  others;  some  have  tolerable  chambers, 
passable  beds  kept  in  a  clean  state>  and  the  land-; 
lords  o£  which  are  more  complaisant  and  attentive;  but 
such* are  very  uncommon;  and  We  may  travel  a  good  way 
without  meeting  with  one. 

:?  There  are  others  where  the  traveller  finds  persons  whose 
offide.it  is  to  offer  their  services,  and  who,- for  a  little 
money,  undertake  to  <go  and4 buy  whatever  is  necessary; 
the  landlords  cannot  in  this  case  undertake  it,  and  they  are 
0§tm*xpr*mty prohibited  ftxrfn  intermeddling  with  it, 
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Tie  ventas  are  detached  houses,  situated  on' the  great 
toads,  more  or  less  distant  from  the  villages  ;  they  are  for 
the  accommodation  of  travellers.  They  are  in  general  as 
bad  and  as  disagreeable  as  the  casas  de  posadas ;  but  they 
often  have  provisions,  though  not  the  best,  and  in  a  small 
quantity.  The  distance  from  the  villages  obliges  the  land- 
lords of  the  vemas  to  keep  provisions,  in  order  to  furnish 
travellers  with  things  they  cannot  purchase  on  the  spot. 

There  are  neither  casas  de  posadas  nor  ventas  in  Catalo- 
nia ;  there  they  are  all  kostal,  that  is  to  say  inns ;  the  tra- 
veller need  not  take  care  about  his  provisions,  for  he  may 
depend  on  finding  plenty  wherever  he  puts  up.  Tliere 
are  tolerable  inns  in  this  province,  those  of  .Figueras, 
Martorell  and  Emposta,  are  passable ;  those  of  Gironna 
and  Calella  are  good;  those  of  Mataro,  at  the  sign  of 
Monserat,  of  Lerida,  at  the  sign  of  St.  Louis,  and  of 
Villa  Franca  de  Panadez,  and  some  of  those  at  Barcelona 
are  excellent. 

In  every  other  part  of  Spain,  the  fondas,  those  houses 
in  which  provisions  are  kept  ready,  and  in  which  we  are 
served  without  any  trouble/are  uncommon.  There  are 
none  of  them  in  Galicia,  the  Asturias,  the  kingdom  of  Leon, 
J£stremadura,  la  Mancha,  and  the  kingdom  of  Jaeu  i  that 
of  Cordova  has  orily  one,  which  is  in  the  town  of  the 
same  name.  There  is  only  one  in  the  kingdom  of  Murcia, 
at  Albacete,  which  is  tolerable,  and  another  at  Carthagena, 
which  is  better;  the  town  of  Murcia,  the  capital  of  that 
province,  has  none.  There  are  several  in  the  kingdom  of 
Seville,  at  the  town  of  that  name,  and  at  Cadiz,  most  of 
them  very  good.  Biscay  has  some  at  Bilbao ;  Guipuzcoa 
at  S.  Sebastian,  and  Tolosa  and  Alava  at  Vittoria.  The 
kingdom  of  Valeucia  has  three  in  the  town  of  that  name, 
two   at  Alicant,  two   at   Vinaroz,  two   at  Cas^ello  de 
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b  Plana,  aid  one  tt  Fucnte  de  k  Higuera.  Tttore 
tie  only  two  in  Arragon,  one  at  Fiaga,  which  is  tole- 
rable, and  one  at  Saragossa,  which  ii  bad*  New  Cat- 
tile  has  one  at  Puerto  de  Guadarraraa,  which  has  fallco 
off  a  great  deal  from  what  it  was ;  one  at  Toledo,  which 
is  excellent;  one  at  Acala  de  Henarez,  which  b  good, 
pad  several  at  Madrid,  among  which  those  of  die  Goideo 
fountain,  die  S.  Sebastian,  and  the  Cross  of  Malta,  art 
the  principal,  and  several  tolerably  good,  at  the  different 
royal  residences)  when  the  court  is  there. 

The  casus  de  posadas  and  the  ventas  of  Arragon,  Ge- 
Ficia,  die  kingdom  of  Leon,  Estremadura,  Old  Cas- 
tile, the  kingdoms  of  Jaen,  Cordova,  and  Murcia,  art 
detestable ;  nothing  can  be  worse,  more  disagreeable  or 
inore  disgusting. .  Those  situated  on  the  roads  from  Mad* 
rid  to  Cadiz,  and  to  Valencia,  are  infinitely  better  kept, 
cleaner,  better  provided  and  better  provisioned.  All  those 
on  the  great  road  which  goes  through  the  kingdom  of  Va* 
leucia  are  the  re&lfotidas,  where  travellers  are  comfortable 
enoughr 

Several  causes  contribute  to  keep  up  those  detestable 
lodging  houses,  which  are  die  pest  of  travellers. 

I.  Most  of  those  houses  belong  to  towns,  villages,  and 
particular  lords,  who  let  them  out  at  a  very  high  price; 
and  at  the  same  time  subject  them  to  considerable  taxea. 
The  inn  of  Fraga  in  Arragon,  pays  65  rents,  or  J  3s.  6|d. 
a  day  for  the  rent  of  the  house  and  the  right  of  keeping  an 
urn,  and  23,725  reals  or  2341.  12s.  8J(L  sterling  a  year 
for  different  duties,  services*  and  taxes,  which  amount  an* 
finally  to  a  sum  of  47,244  reals  or  4961.  5s.  lOd.  sterling. 
The  casa  de  posada  of  Murcia  pays  30  reals,  or  6s.,  3d, 
t  day  for  the  rent,  and  750  reals,  or  71*  15s.  lOd.  sterling 
a  year  for  the  duty  of  alcabala,  which  amounts  yearly  fto 
11,500  reals  or  1 181.  4s.  7d.  sterli 
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II.  Almost  every  where,  in  the  provinces  of  th*  crow* 
«f  Castile,  the  landlords  oleosa*  d$  potadas  mre  prohibited! 
from  keeping  any  kind  of  provisions,  or  even,  in  job*  pbei% 
live  poultry* 

III.  In  many  places  every  inhabitant  is  bound,  to  keqp 
in  turn,  the  casa  de  posada  for  a  certain  time;  they  a* 
obliged  to  do  it,  and  cannot  refuse  until  their  stated  fupp 
is  expired.  The  consequence  is,  that  those  ^bo  pecfowa 
this  office  by  force,  do  it  badly  and  with  an  ill  grace;  tt* 
want  of  habit  occasions  ignorance  of  the  buiness  and  WMt 
of  addnss  in  the  exercise  of  it,  apd  the  new  powder* 
being  poor,  cannot  provide  their  cusa$  de  posadtH  with  finw 
jMure  and  other  necessary  things. 

IV.  In  a  great  part  of  Spain  the  trade  of  an  innkeeper 
+nd passadtro  is  regarded  as  mean  and  abject;  and  those 
|rho  exercise  it  are  generally  despised.  Hence  few  a* 
wiling  to  undertake  it;  hence  those  who  are  forced  to  it 
perform  the  task  with  reluctance  and  disgust  i  tind  besot, 
too  they,  from  having  amasaed  soma  money,  are  able 
to  be  at  the  necessary  expences  for  keeping  a  good  inn,  wffl 
not  undertake  this  business,  which  renders  tfecm  con* 
temptible  iu  the  eyes  of  their  fellow  citbens. 

V.  There  are  in  general  but  few  travellers  m  Spain, 
either  natives  or  foreigners;  most  of  those  who  travel  are 
settled  in  the  country  and  engaged  in  commerce,  some  pro* 
fcsflkm,  or  luviness,  and  seldom  leave  the  towns  where 
they  have  fixed  their  residence*  Great  inns  could  sot 
be  supported  but  in  great  towns  where  people  assemble} 
|hey  could  not  be  kept  up  long  on  the  roads. 

As  to  the  seaion  for  travelling  in  Spain,  I  think  the  most 
convenient  time  is  from  April  to  October.  Townsend, 
indeed,  gives  the  preference  -Af  winter  for  the  south  pro- 
vinces, on  accpuut  of  the  heat;    but  I  am  not  of  his 
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opinion:  for  in  fact  die  heat  is  much  greater  hi  the  heart 
<tf  Spain  and  in  the  mountains  to  the  north,  than  on  the 
jouth  side,  where  the  sea  always  softens  the  air,  and 
where  the  nights  are  almost  always  cool.  I  have  passed  the 
fcottest  months,  those  of  July  and  August,  in  Andalusia, 
toridliave  often  remained  in  the  streets  till  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon,  without  ever  having  had  a  coup  de  soldi 
-dr  any  other  adcident*.  Besides,  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Spain,  the  frequent  rains  which  fall  during  the 
winter,  render  this  season  very  inconvenient  for  travelling; 
and  add  to  this  the  shortnesss  of  the  days,  a  cloudy  sky, 
and  die  tiresomeness  of  the  long  evenings  in  the  vtnta% 
and  detached  posadas.  When  we  travel  from  north  to 
doutb  in  Spam,  we' become  accustomed  by  degrees  to  the 
climate;  and  if,  in  the  hot  months,  we  travel  according 
to  the  ancient  Spanish  custom,  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
we  suffer  Jittle  from  the  heat,  and  enjoy  in  the  three  best 
seasons  aH  die  charms  of  the  country. 

As  to  tfpecie,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  only  money 
of  the  country  is  current  in  Spain.  We  may  now 
however  getjid  of  French  money,  though  at  a  loss.  The 
best  way  therefore  is  to  take  Spanish  pieces  at  Bayonne; 
which  may  be  donfe,  if  not  with  profit,  at  least  without 
loss.  When  I  went  from  Bayonne  in  the  spring  of  1797> 
J.  changed.. my  French  pieces  of  six  livres  for  Spanish 
doubloons,  at  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  gain,  on  account  of 
the  Hcarceness  of  the.  one  and  the  quantity  of  the  other* 
In  France  and  Italy  there  is  a  considerable  profit  in  using 
piasters ;  but  in  Spain  die  carrying  them  out  of  the  couiw 
try  is  prohibted,  so  that  a  person  who  .has  no  other  resource, 

*  This  last  pfg$a!id#Htof  ^preceding  are  frdm  Mr.  Ficher. 
..    .#,    .iii   U      :..,.*; 
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must  obtain  a  licence,  by  which  he  loses  four  per  cent,  i 
but  unfortunately  not  more  is  allowed  to  be  taken  than  to 
the  amount  of  seventy  pieces,  so  that  when  a  man  has  a 
greater  sum,  he  finds  himself  encumbered. 
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-1  HE  best  panegyric  that  could  .  be  bestowed 
en  Spain  would  be  to  give  a  view  of  its  situation, 
its  temperature,  the  direction  of  its  mountains, 
the  beds  of  its'  rivers ;  in  a  word  of  the  compo- 
sition of  its  territory.  We  should  then  see  a 
Vast  country  situated  between  two  seas  which 
spread  its  commerce  into  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  protect  its  bounds  from  all  invasion. 
The  only  part  that  unites  it  to  the  Continent,  at 
the  same  time  separates  it ;  and  the  Pyrenees 
furnish  it  either  with  a  formidable  barrier,  or 
an  easy  communication.  The  whole  of  those 
mountains,  forming,  a  semi-circle  close  to  the 
eastern  shores,  shelter  them  from  the  north 
winds,  and  produce  the  mildest  climate  on  that 
side.  ^Od  the  other  side  they  surround  an  ex- 
tent of  country  large  enough  to  allow  the  rivers 
which  rise  in  those  mountains,  and  all  of  which. 
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with  the  exception  of  the  Ebro,  throw  them- 
selves into  the  Atlantic,  to  expand  themselves 
sufficiently  for  the  commerce  and  agriculture  of 
a  great  country.  An  inspection  of  the  map 
will  give  a  better  idea  of  this  happy  distri- 
bution. 

No.  I. 

Map  of  the  Mountains  of  Spain. 

Spain  is  situated  between  35  degrees  57 
minutes  south,  and  43  degrees  44  minutes  north 
latitude,  from  Gibraltar  to  Cape  Ortcgal,  and 
between  &  degrees  20  minutes  and  21  degrees 
longitude*  from  Cape  Finisterre  to  Cape  Creus ; 
which  makes  it  1J)5  leagues  from  north  to  south, 
and  219  from  east  to  west  in  its  greatest 
breadth  towards  the  north.  Exclusive  of  Por- 
tugal its  surface  is  25,137  square  leagues.  It 
lies  between  the  fifth  climate  on  the  south,  and 
half-way  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  on  the 
north;  therefore  the  longest  days  are  fourteen 
hours  and  a  half  in  the  southern  part,  and  fifteen 
and  a  half  in  the  northern. 

From  the  inspection  of  this  map  it  would 
appear,  that  all  the  mountains  of  Spain  are 
composed  of  one    single  mass;  and  in  fact 

*  Meridian  of  Paris* 
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they  are  all  ramifications  from  oue  another, 
which  follow,  correspond,  and  leave  between, 
them  considerable  intervals,  yet  all  linked  to 
the  same  stock.  We  shall  now  take  a  rapid  view 
of  them. 

The  first  chain  that  we  perceive,  on  leaving 
Cape  Finisterre,  stretches  along  the  whole  of 
the  north  of  Spain,  and  joins  the  Pyrenees;  in 
this  are  the  sources  of  the  Miiio  and  the  Iiuero, 
which  throw  themselves  into  the  Atlantic;  and 
that  of  the  Ebro,  the  course  of  which  is  towards 
the  Mediterranean.  These  mountains,  advancing 
towards  the  south-east,  divide  the  streams  which 
flow  into  the  Ebro  from  those  which  augment 
the  Duero.  On  one  side  they  form  the  outline' 
of  Aragon,  and  on  the  other  that  of  Old 
Castile,  They  advance  thus  as  far  as  Cuen^a 
and  Molina,  the  names  of  which  they  take,  and 
soon  after  give  rise  to  the  Tagus  on  the  right, 
and  the  Xucar  and  the  Guadalaviar  on  the  left. 
Here  we  find  the  nucleus,  and,  as  we  may  say, 
the  knot  of  the  whole  chain,  Mount  Cayo,  which 
seems  to  be  the  reservoir  of  all  the  waters  that 
rise  in  springs  around  this  point,  and  take 
their  course  towards  the  two  seas.  This  same 
chain,  still  advancing  towards  the  south,  forms 
a  mass  from  whence  the  Guadiana  flows,  and 
farther  on  the  Guadalquivir;  it  then  stretches  o& 
and  terminates  at  the  cape  de  Gatte.  Let  us  now 
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reflect/  that  the  rivers  which  rise  within  this 
chain,  in  a,  manner  divide  it  into  so  many  large 
valleys  and.  intermediate  plains,  yet  leaving  in 
the.  interval*  considerable ;  ramification  all  of 
whjfih  are  attached  to  the  principal  trunk.  Just 
as  they  all  flow  in  parallels  towards  the  ocean, 
so  do  the  mountains  which  overhang  and  swell 
then},  with  their  waters,  run  in  parallel  ridges 
from  the  mountains  of  the  Asturias  in  the  north 
to  the  Alpuxarras  in  the  south/  Thus  the 
mountains  of  Saint  Andero,  Which  join  the 
Pyrenees,  run  along  between  the  Duero  and 
the  sea.  The  mountains  of  Guadarrama,  which 
separate  Old  from  New  Castile,  run  between  the 
Tagus  and  the  Duero.  Another  chain,  which 
divides  New  Castile  from  the  plains  of  La 
Mancha,  rises  from  the  north-east  to  the  south* 
east  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadiana;  in 
this  we  find  the  Sierra  de  Guadalupe.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Guadiana  is  the  famous  Sierra 
Morena,  from  which  we  descend  into  the  beau- 
tiful plains  of  Andalusia,  which  are  watered  by 
the  Guadalquivir,  and  overlooked  by  the  last 
chain  of  mountains  in  Spain,  the  Alpuxarras, 
\fhich  extends  to  the  coast. 
v  ^he  direction  of  the  mountains  and  rivers  of 
this  country  sufficiently  pointsout  what  are  its 
natural  lines  of  defence.  To  set  out  from  the 
defiles  of  Pancorvo,  four  barriers  shut  up  the 
Vol.  i.  1 
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attaints  of  Spain  from  north  to  souths  and  these1 
foag  retarded  th*  program  of  the  Christian 
agatest  the  Moors.  They  would  have  proteptecl 
them  mueh  longer,  if  those  people,  driven  into  the 
Alpuxarras  a^  formerly  the  Christians  were  into 
the  Asturias,  had  known  how  to  mamtai*.  them* 
selves  with  equal  obstinacy.  The  mountains  of 
Spain  are  almost  all  calcareous,  and  no  trace* 
are  to  be  seen  m  them  of  Volcanoes.  I  shall 
give  a  description  of  the  different  chains,  and 
of  the  rivers  which  ran  from  them,  with  that 
of  the  provinces  which  contain  them ;  hut  one 
observation,  which  I  must  make  here,  from  the 
ife&ueaee  the  object  of  it  has  upon  the  tempera* 
ture  of  Spain,  is  the  singular  height  of  this 
country  above  the  level  of  the  sea*  Though 
from  the  north-east  the  country  gradually  be- 
come* lower,  yet  the  high:  plain,  or  tabfe  land 
of  the  Castites,  has  an  elevation  of  upwards 
of  See  fathoms.  This  singularity  may  lead  to 
curious  observations,  and  I  imagined  that  my 
readers  would  be  pleased1  to  have  h  placed  in  a 
view  more  striking  to  the  senses,  by  a  represen- 
tation of  it  hi  two  geological  engravings*1,  fop 
which,  as  well  as  for  the  interesting  explanation 
that  accompanies  them,  I  am  indebted1  to  the 
great  kindness  of  M.  de  Humboldt. 

*>9eeplatata«irdA 
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No  country  of  Europe  presdnts  so  sfDgnkr 
.a  configufatioB  as  Spam.  It  is  this  «rtr» 
ordinary  form  which  accounts  fc*  the  aridity 
of  the  soil  itt  the  interior  of  tbr  Casttteary  the 
power  of  evaporation,  tfce  want  of  rivers^  and 
that  difference  of  tetnperaturt  which  it  ab4*rw» 
able  between  Madrid  and  Naplefy  two  tbwte 
situated  ht  the  feme  degree  of  latitude.  We 
shall  only  be'  aM*  to  gite  a  rough  itetah  of 
this  meteorological  vie*  of  Spain.  V4ry  few 
observations  Jiave  hithetfto  been  made  on  thfe 
mean  temperature,  or  on  the  height  of  the 
barometer-  A  great  deal  Of  vafttoblo  mateikis 
perhaps  remaitis  vaknew*  in  the  snanuacfipt* 
•of  enlightened  persons,  who^  without  coda- 
BMnicatifig  with  One  aito&er,  ear  with)  the  ldftn* 
ed  Of  other  nation^  have  glvan  thetosdforc*  a£> 
to  researches  of  this  kind,  AVhei  Urte  dtirittt 
possess  exact  observation^  ww  most  Cdrrtetot 
out  selves  with  the  aodkJgy  seen!  ra  rieighbcfcrkg 
countries  It  i*  easier  to  traoe  the  nltunalaspect 
«f  New  Spain  than  thit  of  Old ;  indihtlki^re* 
spect  we  are  better  acquainted  with  dbt  odlofeies 
than  with  the?  mother  country. 
1* 
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The  interior  of  Spain  is  an  elevated  plain,  and 
5ib  the  highest  of  any  of  the  same  kind  in  Europe 
which  occupies  a  large  extent  of  country.  Swit- 
zerland, the  Tyiol,  and  Scotland,  contain  ranges 
of  mountains  close  to  one  another.  These  are 
masses  furrowed  with  deep  valleys,  and  sur- 
rounded with  low  plains.  Switzerland  is  not 
really  a  raised  plain.  The  cantons  of  Berne, 
Jribourg,  Ztoic,  and  all  those  countries  covered 
with  a  new  formation  of  freestone,  are  plains, 
.the  height  of  which  is.  only  from  240  to  580 
fathoms  above  the  level  of  the  ocean*  They 
form  part  of  the.gtand  longitudinal  valley  which 
extends  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east, 
between  the  chain  of  the  upper  Alps  and  Mount 
Jura,  as'r  appears  by  the  beautiful  geological 
maps  just  published  by  M.  Ebel.  In  France, 
and  particularly  in  Germany,  there  are  raised 
-plains,  not  of  very  great  extent  certainly,  but 
veil  worth*  being  mentioned.  In  France,  the 
highest  plain  is  that  of  Auvergne,  in  which 
:Mont-dOr,  Cantal,  and  the  Puy  de  Dome  stand. 
it  is^O:  fathoms  above  the  sea,  according  to 
the  barometrical  calculation  of  a  celebrated 
mineralogist,  M.  de.  Buch  Lorraine  forms  a 
raised  plain  that  extends  between  the  Vosges 
and; the  chain  of  mountains,  which,  passing  by 
Epinal  and  Saint-Mihel,  joins  the  Ardennes. 
This' elevated  plain,  however,  is  only  from  130 
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to  140  fathoms  high.  *  The  centre  of  the  plains 
of  France,  the  department  of  Loir  and  Cher,  is 
from  eighty  to  ninety  fathoms  high. 

Bavaria  is  the  most  extensive  and  the  highest 
level  land  of  Germany.  A  vast  plain,  the  hed  of 
an  ancient  lake,  extends  from  the  granite  moun- 
tains of  the  upper  Palatinate  (Fichtel  Geburge) 
to  the  foot  of  the  Alps  in  the  Tyrol.  These 
plains  (and  this  fact  is  very  curious  and  hither- 
to little  known),  like  the  small  plain  of  Au- 
vergne,  are  from. 250  to  £60  fathoms  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean. 

The  interior  of  the  two  Castiles  presents  a 
raised  plain  which  exceeds  in  height  and  extent 
all  those  that  we  have  just  mentioned.  Its  mean 
elevatjon  appears  to  be  three  hundred  fathoms. 
The  height  of  the  barometer  at  Madrid  is  twenty- 
six  inches  two  lines  and  two-fifths,  according  to 
a  note  communicated  by  M.  Bauza,  a  distin- 
guished astronomer,  employed  in  the  depdt  of 
charts  for  the  navy  at  Madrid.  It  is  therefore 
two  inches  or  one-fourteenth  lower  than  the  mean 
height  of  the  mercury  at  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
This  is  the  difference  of  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere which  is  experienced  by  all  bodies 
exposed  to  the  open  air  at  Madrid,  Cadiz  or 
Bordeaux.  At  Madrid  the  Barometer  falls  as 
low  as  twenty-five  inches  six  lines,  and  even 
lower.   The  Diario  de  lo$  nuevos  dcscubrimidntos  <k 
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tydiw  to  Citnem  jiwm%  volume  iii.  page*  #$ 
200,  407,  contains  a  series  of  reiy  interesting 
meteorological  observation*,  but  which  unfor- 
tunately do  not  Include  a  whole  year. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  variations  of 
the  pressure  ,of  the  air  in  the  nine  first  mouths 
of  th?  year  1793— 


179J. 

Mean  Height 

Months. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

of  to* 
Barometer. 

Inch.  Line*. 

Inch.  Lines. 

Inch.  line*. 

January, 

tf 

* 

» 

25       9 

8 

26      9      6 

February, 

?5 

* 

3 

3$      6 

2 

96      I      6 

March, 

26 

4 

7 

25       6 

0 

35     11      Q 

April, 

26 

% 

4 

25       6 

9 

25    IJ      a 

May, 

26 

4 

6 

25     10 

5 

96      0      8 

June, 

Q& 

4 

0 

25     Jl 

a 

2*       I       « 

July* 

?6 

♦ 

3 

««      0 

7 

*6      9      ♦ 

4*SWt, 

26 

S. 

2 

25     11 

5 

25      1      4  ' 

September, 

«« 

4 

3 

3$     11 

•    1 

80      I      T 

The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  4  Madrid 
observed  by  Don  Felipe  Bauza  sho\f  s  that  capita^ 
to  be  elevated  three  hundred  and  nine  fathoms 
three-fifths  #  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  ac? 
cording  toM.  de  l^aplac^and  the  new  coefficient 
of  M.  Ramonc^,  allowing  the  barometer  on  tha 

*.  Recueil  d'Obserotions  Astronojoique*  by  ty.  <fe  Hun*, 
fcoldt,  page  18, 
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motets,  With  Shuckbttrgb  and  Fteitfiea  BeUevntt 
to  be  at  three  hundred  thirty-tight  and  twenty* 
four  lines*  Madrid  consequently  itands  a*  hifh 
-as  the  town  of  Iwpruck*  which  k  eitnated  in 
4>ne  of  the  very  high  defiles  of  the  Tyrol*  Hie 
elevation  of  Madrid  is  fifteen  times  greater  than 
that  of  Paris,  three  times  greater  than  that  of 
mount  Valerian,  and  also  three  tiroes  greater 
th&n  that  of  Geneva** 

Lalande,  was  the  first  who  made  knoWn  the 
deration  of  Madrid,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions which  were  communicated  to  him  by  the 
celebrated  geometrician  Don  George  Juan* 
(  Memoir ee  $  fA&ukfhk  its  Seknba  dt  Parie4 
for  the  year  1776,  page  148)*  He  toys,  that 
in  the  street  of  fo  Pr&iafos,  near  thfe  pottyo  4* 
San  Martin,  the  toWa  is  $94  fathoms  higher 
than  Paris ;  which  tfbakea  it  three  hundred  and 
fourteen  fathoms  abord  the  levd  of  the  ocean/ 
According  to  M*  Thalafcker,  the  mineralogist* 
who  has  taken  *ev«ral  heights  with  the  baro- 
jneter  in  the  envif^s  of  Madrid,  the  king* 
palace  at  St.  Udefofiso  is  five  huiidred  and 

*  The  levd  of  4he  Seine  at  the  Pont  Royal,  at  No.  IS  of 
Xhp  old  scale,  was  elevated  nineteen  fathoms  five  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  Ocean.  The  gallery  of  the  church  of 
Mount  Valerian  is  ekvated  seventy-four  fathoms  <  above  the 
mean  height  of  the  Seine.  (Cotte  Journal  des  Mines,  April 
4  808,  No.  3 13)  Geneva  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  weight  fa- 
-{horns  above  the  level  of  the  Sea. 
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ninety-three  fathoms,  which  is  higher  than  the 
edge  of  the  crater  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  No 
other  monarch  in  Europe  is  possessed  of  a  palace 
in  the  regions  of  the  clouds :  in  our  countries  the 
heavy  summer  clouds  are  from  five  hundred  and 
fifty  to  six  hundred  fathoms  high. 

The  height  of  the  plain  of  the  Castiles  has 
an  effect  upon  its  temperature.  We  are  astonish* 
ed  at  not  finding  oranges  in  the  open  air  in  the 
latitude  of  forty,  the  same  as  that  of  Tarentum, 
part  of  Calabria,  Thessaly,  and  Asia  Minor.  The 
mean  temperature  *  of  Madrid  appears  to  be 
59  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  while  that  of  Peters* 
burgh  is  39  degrees  52  minutes  and  30  seconds; 
that  of  Berlin  46  degrees  57  minutes  and  SO 
seconds ;  that  of  Paris  £3  degrees  56  minutes 
and  15  seconds;  that  of  Marseilles,  58  de- 
grees S3  minutes;  that  of  Toulon  61  degrees 
15  minutes;  that  of  Naples  63  degrees  30 
minutes;  and  that  of  the  countries  situated 
under  the  equator  and  on  the  level  of  the  ocean 
from  79  to  81  degrees.  Genoa  is  4  degrees 
more  to  the  north  than  Madrid,  and  yet  tbp 

*  Naturalists  find  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  by 
adding  together  all  the  heights  of  the  Thermometer  observe^ 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  dividing  the  total  by  the  num^ 
ber  of  observations  The  mean  heat  of  a  place  in  the  tenw 
perate  zone  differs  sensibly  from  the  medium  taken  between 
the  maximum  and  the  minimum  of  the  thermometer. 
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temperature  of  Genoa  raises  the  glass  almost 
2  degrees  higher  than  that  of  the  capital  of 
Spain.  Such  is  the  influence  of  local  causes, 
of  the  elevation  of  site,  the  proximity  to  the  sea, 
a  chain  of  mountains  which  keeps  off  the  cold 
northerly  winds,  and  a  great  number  of  little 
circumstances,  the  combination  of  which  mode<* 
rates  the  temperature  of  places. 

Rome,  which  is  2  degrees  32  minutes  to  the 
south  of  Genoa,  but  1  degree  29  minutes  to  the 
north  of  Madrid,  has  almost  the  same  mean 
temperature  as  the  latter  town.  It  is  between 
60  degrees  7  minutes  and  30  seconds,  and  6 1 
degrees  15  minutes  of  Fahrenheit's,  according 
to  a  great  number  of  very  exact  observations 
made  by  M.  Calandrelli  and  the  elder  M.  de 
Humboldt,  minister  of  the  king  of  Prussia  in 
Italy.  The  following  table  shows  the  mean 
temperature  for  nine  months  observed  at  Madrid 
and  at  Rome  in  1793  and  1807.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  procure  observations  made  at  the 
same  period;  but  in  mean  temperature  we  know 
the  variation  of  one  year  from  another  is  hardly 
perceptible, 
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AT  MAD*?** 

deg.  min.  sec 
jMitude  40  23  IS 
titration  309  fathoms, 
faltftabait. 
January  $9  9  O 
February  43  24  0 
March  47  54  0 
April  W  Id  80 
May  59      4    30 

June  72   **    15 

July  77     13     30 

August        81     34    30 
September  6$    45      Q 


at  mom. 

deg.  min.  te$. 
latitude    41    33    54 
Iteration 
Fahrenheit* 
40     11     15  January 
47    49    30  February 
50    15    45  Marel* 
54    34    30  Aprft 
05    50    J5  May 
72    30     0  June 
79     15      0  July 
7*)     15      0  August 
72    34    $0  September 


Even  at  Rome  orange-trees  are  pot  able  tc* 
endure  the  rigours  of  winter,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  house  them.  The  mean  temperature 
certainly  does  not  alone  decide  what  kind  of 
jcultivation,  is  proper  for  different  climates,  yet 
it  has  the  greatest  influence  upon  cultivation, 
and  the  following  tahle  points  out  with  suffi- 
cient certainty  what  is  the  mean  temperature, 
below  which  particular  productions  capnot  b$ 
cultivated  with  success. 


Vineyards  yielding  wine 
Olive-trees  -    -    -    r    * 


Fahrenheit, 
min.  deg.    sec. 

r     48     52    -30 

•     55     37     30 
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Faluenbeit, 

Orange-trees    *    -    -    ~    •    62    «8    '39 
Coffee     -    - §4    37    59 

Sugar-canes      -    -    -    r    -    68      O      O 

If  the  mean  temperature  of  the  elevated  plains 
of  Spain  is  59  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  that  of  tha 
coasts  from  the  41st  degree  of  latitude  to  the 
36th,  is  between  6s£  and  68  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Thus  we  see  banana-trees,  heliconiaf,  and  sugars 
canes  growing  upon  these  coasts  in  situations 
that  are  sheltered  from  the  cold  winds. 

The  geological  profile  annexed  to  this  work 
|s  drawn  upon  the  same  principles  as  I  thought 
ft  necessary  to  follow  in  my  natural  atlas  of  the 
new  continent.  This  profile  (Pi.  2.)  present* 
to  the  view  of  the  observer  the  extraordinary 
structure  of  this  country,  part  of  the  coasts  of 
which  appear  to  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the 
waves,  while  the  central  elevated  plain  resisted 
the  irruption  of  the  ocean.  Recollecting  the 
traditions  of  the  Samothracians,  and  the  great 
catastrophe  which  occurred  in  the  Mediterra* 
nean,  we  do  not  pretend  to  decide  a  question, 
which  has  recently  engaged  the  attention  of 
learned  men  of  distinguished  merit, 

The  analogy  of  form  and  geological  structure 
presented  by  th*  peninsula  and  Mexico,  has  led 
to  a  comparison  which  may  be  interesting  to 
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naturalists.  We  have  given  an  outline  of  Old 
and  one  of  New  Spain,  engraved  upon  the  same 
scale  (Pl.  3)  These  are  the  outlines  of  countries, 
th£  fcentral  elevations  of  which  enjoy  different 
cliftiates  from  that  on  the  coasts*  The  capitals 
©f  both  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  interior 
f  lain  ;  but  the  plain  of  the  mother-country  may 
be  said  to  be  the  miniature  of  that  of  the  colony. 
The  difference  in  height  between  the  highest 
mountains  of  the  old  and  new  world  is  only  900 
fethoms.  The  Chimborazo  is  only  one-fourth 
higher  than  Mount  Blanc,  whilst  the  high  plains 
of  the  Castiles  are  four  times  lower  than  the 
central  one  of  Mexico.  The  mean  temperature 
of  Mexico  is  eight  degrees  lower  than  that  o? 
Vera  Cruz  and  Acapulco.  That  of  Madrid  is 
probably  no  more  than  from  two  to  three  de- 
grees below  that  of  the  coasts  of  Valencia,  The 
climate  of  the  capital  of  New  Spain,  like  that 
of  Madrid,  is  not  quite  so  cold  as  might  be  sup- 
posed from  the  height  of  the  two  towns,  as  the 
extent  of  the  elevated  plains  imparts  a  degree  of 
warmth  to  the  air.  The  mean  temperature  of 
Mexico  is  62  deg.  22  min.  30  sec.  Fahrenheit ; 
it  is  below  that  of  Cadiz,  and  is  almost  a  de- 
gree and  a  half  within  that  of  Madrid.  The 
height  of  the  barometer  at  Mexico  js  21  inches 
7  lines.  The  pressure  of  the  aij  is  indicated  by 
a  .column  of  mercury  five  inchest  shorter  than  at- 
Madrid* 
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European  Spain,  situated  in  a  latitude  under 
which  palm  trees  (phwnix  dactilifera,  chamcerop* 
humilis)  grow  upon  the  plains,  presents  the  ma- 
jestic spectacle  of  a  chain  of  mountains,  the 
tops   of  which  shoot  up  into  the  regions  of 
everlasting  snow&     Don  Clemen te  Roxas*  has 
discorered  by  a  levelling  survey,  executed  with 
the  greatest  care,  that  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  of 
Granada,  the  Pico  de  Venleta  is  elevated  1781 
fathoms  16,  and  the  Mulahacen  1824  fathoms 
47,  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.     None  of  the 
mountains  of  the  Pyrenees  are  of  so  great  a 
height ;  for  Mount  Perdu,  the  highest  ridge  of 
the  Spanish   Pyrenees,  is  only  1763  fathoms^ 
and  the  highest  of  the  French  Pyrenees  is  only 
1722  fathoms.     The  peak  of  Mulahacen  in  th£ 
Sierra  Nevada  of  Granada  wants  only  76  fa^ 
thorns  of  being  as  high  as  the  peak  of  Teneriffe, 
Yet  even  this  summit,  if  situated  in  the  same 
latitude  as  the  town  of  Mexico,  would  not  be 
perpetually  covered  with  snow;  for  the  never} 
melting  snows   begin  jr  under  the  equator  at 

*  Manuscript  note  communicated  by  M.  Bauaa.  M.  Tha- 
lacker,  in  the  Annals  of  Ciencias  Naturales,  published  bjr 
Cavanilles,  has  estimated  the  Peak  of  Veleta  to  be  only  11H 
fathoms  high.  The  barometer  of  this  traveller  must  have 
been. out  of  order. 

f  Essay  upon  the  Refractions  in  the  Torrid  Zone/by  A.  di 
Humboldt,  page  34. 
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latitude  at  2350  fathom*;  under  the  45 th  at 
1900  fethonw;  and  under  the  G3d  at  900  &• 
thorns*  Sock  is  the  depression  of  the  curve  from 
the  equator  to  the  pole. 

CivH  and  kistwkat  Geography  of  Spui*k 

The  first  known  division  of  Spain  took  pfeee 
under  the  Romans,  originally  into  two  party 
only,  under  the  names  of  Spain  citerior  and 
ulterior.  But  was  soon  called  by  three  denomi- 
nations Lusitania,  Boetica,  and  Tanraceneasis. 

Lusttania  comprehended  the  eastern  part,  and 
extended  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  its  limits 
were  marked  on  the  north  by  the  Duera,  on  the 
south  by  the  Guadiana,  and  from  one  to  the  other 
by  a  straight  line  drawn  from  Simancas  to  Puente 
de  TArzobispo,  and  from  thence  as  far  as  the 
country  of  the  people  called  Oretani,  in  which 
the  town  of  Almagro  at  present  stands ;  it  in* 
eluded  in  its  extent  the  towns  of  Avila,  Sala- 
manca^ Coria,  the  territory  of  flasencia,  Trux- 
-  Mk>,  Merida  and  Portugal,  the  kingdom  of 
Leon  and  part  of  Estremadura. 

Boetica  was  almost  surrounded  on  two  of  its 
sides  by  the  Guadiana,  bounded  on  the  south 
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by  the  Medfterrajwan  rod  the  Ocean,  tad  ter- 
minated ob  the  ea&t  by  a  line  dray*  from  Mut- 
gia  or  Muxacra*  a  village  near  the  ancient  pro- 
qwntwgr  of  CharideoHia,  now  called  tbe  cape  de 
Gatte,  to  the  territory  of  Castulo,  which  wai 
nearly  in  the  sante  situation  as  the  modern  Caz- 
lona,  and  to  the  country  of  the  Oretani ;  it 
fermpct  what  it  caikd  Andakaia>  containing  the 
kingdoms  of  Seville,  Jaen,  Cordova,  and  Gra- 
nada; it  also  included  a  part  of  modern  Estre- 
ma^usa,  and  extended  at  far  a*  Badajoz,  which 
waf  within  its  boundaries*  < 

HUpania  Tanaconewis  comprehended  alt 
the  other  parts  of  Spain*  md  was  the  same  a* 
wltot  waa jwevionsly  called  citesric*  Spain. 

Tbto  divwoa  o£  Spain,  underwent  some  al* 
teoa&oro  mdm  the  last  Roman  emperors,  aad 
wa  toteHy  changed  after,  the  invasion  of  the 
norther*  afltioM;  Spain  was  at  that  time  a 
gttftt  power,  which,  waa  overthrown  in  a  single 
battfe^  and  reduced  to  the  small,  province  of 
the  Astoria*  by  the  conquest  of  the  Arabs.  It 
ia  ham  thai  er*  that  we  date  the  modern  di- 
toflbnof  Spam,  and  the  origin  of  the  different 
lfog«k)t»r  and  principalities  which  were  formed 
psogMSStvely  ironv  the;  middle  of  the  8th  cen~ 
tarjr  tar  the  end  of  the  15th.  As  I  am  going 
t*  dtscabe  *bem  separately, ;  I  shall  confine 
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myself  here  to  presenting  a  chronologicat  table 
of  the  periods  of  their  formation,  and  of  the 
kings  by  whom  they  have  been  governed,  with-' 
out  entering  into  any  critical  examination  of* 
the  subject 


Chronological  Table  of  the  Kings  of  Spalri  from 
Pelagius*-       •*    ^  r 

This  table  might  have  been  more  complicated 
but  it  would  have  been  more  confused ;  and  I 
have  thought  it  better  to  confine  mysdf  to  t!he 
principal  transmissions  of  inheritance  or  of 
conquests  until  the  complete  formation  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand 
the  5th,  king  of  Aragon,  with  Isabella  of  Cas-? 
tile.  The  kingdom  of  Spain  then  arose  from 
the  union  of  the  provinces  of  these  two  crowns, 
the  number  being  four  for  that  of  Aragon,  and 
twenty-two  for  Castile;  not  including  the  lord* 
Ship  of  Biscay  and  Navarre.  The  provinces  of 
the  crown  of  Aragon  consist  of  the  kingdom 
of  that  name,  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  the 
principality  of  Catalonia,  and  the  kingdonr  of 
Majorca;  those  of  the  crown  of  Castile  consist 
of  the  kingdom  of  Galicia,  the  provinces  of 
Burgos,  Leon, .  Zamora,  Salamanca,  Esttema- 
dura,  Palencia,  Valiadolid,  Segovia,  Avila,  Toro* 
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Toledo,  La  Mancha,  Murcia,  Guadalaxara, 
Cuen^a,  Jaen,  Granada  and  Seville. 

Though  this  division  of  Spain  is  the  most 
ancient,  and  serves  as  the  basis  for  the  impo- 
sition and  levying  of  the  taxes,  for  the  muni- 
cipal laws  and  the  nature  of  privileges,  the 
modern  division  of  Spain,  with  respect  to  the 
administration,  is  limited  to  thirteen  provinces, 
kingdoms,  or  lordships,  all  of  which  have  a 
captain  general  except  Navarre,  the  intendant 
of  which  has  the  title  of  Viceroy.  These  pro- 
vinces are  laid  down  upon  the  general  map, 
and  form  th$  geographical  division  most  com- 
monly adopted. 

The  order  that  I  have  followed  in  the  de- 
scription of  them  4s  the  same  as  that  whicfy 
I  have  adopted  in  the  Picturesque  Journey 
through  Spain,  that  these  two  works. may  il- 
lustrate each  together.  Thus  both  pf  them  are 
divided  into  four  parts ;  the  first  comprehending 
the  provinces  of  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  Esr 
tremadura;  the  second,  the  four  kingdoms  of 
Andalusia;  the  third  all  the  northern  pro* 
vincee ;  and  the  fourth  those  of  the  centre  and 
tie  other  Spanish  possessions  detached  from 
the  continent  but  in  the  Mediterranean,  J  shall 
take  no  notice  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  as  the 
most  important  of  than  are  so  well  described  in 
M.  de  Humboldt's  work. 

Vol.  i.  m 
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No.  4. 

General  Map  qf  Spain. 

*  *  *  - 

This  map,  like  every  other  of  Spain,  pte- 
sents  the  thirteen  provinces  which  we  have  just 
been  speaking  of,  and  which  we  are  about  to 
describe;  but  I  must  just  observe  that,  following* 
the  ancient  division,  I  have  incorporated  the 
kingdom  of  Granada  with  the  three  others  of 
Andalusia,  that  I  have  separated  the  country 
of  the  mountains  of  St  Andero  from  old  Cas- 
tile, and  that  of  La  Mancha  from  new  Castile, 
and  shall  describe  them  by  themselves.  These 
trifling  alterations  are  more  suited  to  the  course 
of  the  work.  There  are  other  demarcations 
besides  this  division  of  Spain  into  thirteen  pro- 
vinces, to  facilitate  the  levying  of  the  taxes 
and  the  drawing  for  the  militia*  It  is  subdi- 
vided into  thirty  provinces  and  into  six  districts, 
Miich  form  six  separate  departments ;  but  this 
new  organization  is  principally  carried  into  ef- 
fect in  Castile  and  the  kingdom  of  Leon;  it 
will  be  mentioned  under  the  article  finances. 
Spain  has  besides  two  other  divisions,  the  one 
relating  to  religion  and  the  other  to  the  courts 
of  law;  these  will  be  taken  notice  of  in  the 
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articles  concerning  the  ecclesiastical  and  ju- 
dicial administration. 

Note. — There   not   being   time   to  engrave 
maps  of  all  the  roads  contained  in  the  Itinerary, 
the  principal  ones  and  those  of  that  part  of  the  * 
country  the  description  of  which  is  most  de- 
tailed, have  been  selected. 
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ACCOUNT 

OF 

SPAIN. 

CATALONIA. 

csasssssss    i     ' 

*H«  KOAD   FROM   PERPIGNAN    TO    THE    FEON- 
TIERS   OF  SPAIN,   THROUGH    CATALONIA, 

1  here  is  a  good  road  from  Perpigfian  to  Bolo, 
of  three  leagues*,  which  passes  through  a  part  of 
the  plain  of  Roussillon.  Oh  the  right  we  leave 
the  Masdeu,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Templars, 
and  the  villages  of  Pollestras,  Vilamulaca,  Passa, 
and  Tresserra;  and  on  the  left,  on  an  eminence, 
that  of  Banuls  dels  aspres,  Bolo,  now  only  a 
Tillage,  was  formerly  a  fortified  town :  some  of 
its  walls  and  the  ruins  of  the  fortification  are 
still  to  be  seen.  It  is  in  a  fine  situation  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tec,  and  close  to  a  fertile 

*  Throughout  this  work  we  shall  confine  ourself es  to  the 
Spanish  league  of  20  to  a  degree* 

Vol,  i,  b 
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plain.  A  Roman  military  road  passed  through 
this  ancient  town,  the  name  of  which  was  Sta- 
bulum. 

Leaving  Bolo  we  cross  the  Tec,  the  bed  of 
which  is  very  broad  and  sometimes  dangerous 
from  the  swelling  of  the  river  and  the  shifting 
of  its  sands.  In  the  ordinary  state  of  it,  car- 
riages and  cattle  cross  by  the  ford,  and  foot 
passengers  on  rafts,  or  in  o,  little  boat*.  There 
ought  to  be  a  bridge  here.  At  some  distahce 
from  Bolo  we  begin  to  ascend  the  Pyrenees  by 
a  gentle  rise,  which  gradually  hecoihes  steeper. 
The  road  is  fine,  wide,  and  supported  on  the 
precipices  by  very  good  walls.  Having  tra- 
velled two  leagues  we  arrive  at  the  village  of 
Ecluse,  the  Clausura  of  the  Romans,  and  sooi* 
after  reach  the  summit  of  the  Pyrenees,  which 
we  cross  through  the  Pass  of  Per tus»  the  anctfftt 
Portus :  the  castle  of  Bellegarde,  standing  on  a 
lofty  insulated  mountain,  defends  this  defile. 
There  is  an  office  here  for  the  examination  of 
passports,  and  a  guardhouse. 

A  little  farther  on  we  come  to  a  bridge  which 
separates  France  from  Spain:  their  limits  ware 
marked  by  columns  which  were  destroyed  dur- 
ing the  last  war.  On  crossing  this  bridge  we 
axe  in  Catalonia. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  CATALONIA, 
Catalonia  is  situated  at  the  Nortfe-East  ex* 
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tremity  of  Spain,  extending  40  leagues  from  East 
to  West,  and  44  from  North-East  to  South-East, 
It  lies  to  the  North  on  the  Pyrenees  where  it 
is  separated  from  France;  it  is  bounded  on  the 
East  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  South  by  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  on  the  West  by  Ann 
gon. 

It  contains  an  archbishopric,  seven  bishoprics, 
eight  cathedral  and  eighteen  collegiate  chapters, 
twenty -two  abbeys,  enjoying  nearly  episcopal 
privileges,  a  grand  priory,  and  sixteen  com* 
manderies  of  the  Order  of  Malta ;  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight  parishes,  turd 
hundred  and eighty-fbnr  religious  houses,  eighty- 
four  hospitals,  a  university,  fifteen  colleges  for 
the  education  of  youth,  fourteen  cities,  two 
hundred  and  eighty-three  towns,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  six  villages,  twenty-two  for* 
tresses,  and  five  ports* 

Its  principal  towns  are  Barcelona,  a  bishop'* 
See  and  the  capital ;  Tarragona,  the  See  of  an 
archbishop;  Urgel,  Lerida,  Gironne,  Salsona, 
Vich,  Tortosa,  Episcopal  Sees;  Figueras,  Amlot, 
Igualda,  Reus,  Klataro,  Villa  Franca  jde  Panader, 
Cervera,  M&nresa,  Palamos,  ftc. 

This  province  is  watertd  by  twenty-six  riven, 
ten  of  whi^h  fall  into  the  sea :  the  Ebro,  the 
largest  of  them,  is  very  important  fof  its  navi> 
gation.  Catalonia  ha*  five  harbours  in  the  Me* 
diterrahean/  Palamos,  Cadaques,  Rosas,  Salon, 
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and  Barcelona.  Its  mountains  make  s  part  of 
the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  runs  to  the 
North  of  it  from  the  sea  on  the  East  to  Aragon 
on  the  West:  the  branches  of  it,  stretching  for- 
ward far  into  the  country,  form  second  rate 
mountains,  of  which  the  chief  are  those  of  Mon- 
Negre,  Valgorguina,  San-Gran,  Alsinellas,  Rc~ 
quesens,  Monseny,  Montserrat,  &a  The  prin- 
cipal vallies  are  those  of  Barabas,  Aran,  Car- 
dons,  Farrera,  Andorra,  Ancu,  Aro,  &c. 

Catalonia  was  one  of  the  first  provinces  of 
Spain  that  drew  the  attention  of  the  Romans, 
the  first  in  which  they  established  their  power, 
and  also  oAe  of  the  first  freed  from  the  yoke  of 
the  Arabs.  It  was  taken  from  the  Romans  by 
the  Goths,  under  the  conduct  of  Evaric  their 
king,  about  the  year  712 ;  and  from  the  Moors 
by  the  French  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  and  be- 
ginning of  the  ninth  century.  It  was  at  that 
time  that  Barcelona  became  the  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  same  name.  After  the  year  839 
it  had  sixteen  counts,  including  Raymond  V. 
the  last  of  them,  who  died  in  1 172,  after  having 
ascended  the  throne  of  Aragon,  in  consequence 
of  his  marriage  with  Petronilla,  the  heiress  to 
that  kingdom.  As  long  ago  as  the  ninth  cen- 
tury this  province  formed  a  separate  sovereignty; 
Which  took  a  great  part  in  the  times  of  the  di- 
vision of  the  fiefs*  The  family  in  possession  of 
i^.w^o  were  originally  French,  Raised  it  tore- 
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spectable  power;  their  dominions  comprized 
Catalonia,  Roussillon,  Cerdagne,  the  county  of 
Foix,  and  a  great  part  of  Languedoc,  Being 
afterwards  divided  among  several  of  its  branches 
it  formed  separate  states.  This  house,  having 
ascended  the  throne  of  Aragon,  extended  its 
dominion  over  the  islands  of  Majorca  and  Mi- 
norca, Sicily,  and  the  kingdom  of  Valencia; 
and,  at  length,  united  under  its  sway  the  whole 
Spanish  monarchy. 

Under  the  counts  of  Barcelona,  Catalonia  was 
divided  into  Vigueriesx  or  jurisdictions,  each  go- 
verned by  a  Viguier  (Vicarius)  or  lieutenant  for 
the  counts.  This  kind  of  magistracy,  which 
enjoyed  a  very  extensive  authority,  existed  even 
after  the  union  of  Catalonia  with  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  But  the  viceroys,  or  governors,  on 
whom  the  king  conferred  the  command  of  this 
province,  gradually  undermined  the  authority  of 
the  Viguiers,  who  ceased  to  enjoy  the  elevated 
state  of  their  predecessors  in  the  original  insti- 
tution. At  the  conclusion  of  the  seventeenth 
century  these  magistrates  had  lost  their  most 
important  privileges. 

The  political  revolution  which  seated  a  branch 
of  the  royal  family  of  France  on  the  throne  of 
Spain,  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  Catalonia.  Having 
taken  up  arms  against  its  sovereign,  the  pro- 
vince lofit  its  privileges,  laws,  custom*,  and  Vi* 
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guter*  «nd  w«i  placed  like  the  f*9*  of  tbe  king* 
dom  under  CorregidOrs* 

Until  this  period  Catalonia  may  be  laid  to 
have  governed  itself.  From  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  «eptuiy  it  had  its  own  laws  and  kjcat 
customs,  which  count  Raymond,  in  J06ty  sub* 
tfifuted  for  the  Gothic  laws>  which  had  fallen 
into  diaiwe.  The  yassals  were  serfs  of  the  Lords, 
*l  ift  all  the  countries  subject  to  the  feudal  sys-» 
tem.  The  custom  was  gradually  abolished j  tber 
last  stfrfs  of  Catalonia,  of  irhom  any  mention  is 
made,  were  the  inhabitants  of  Reroenca,  whom 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  enfranchised  in  the  year  . 

After  the  union  of  Catalonia  with  the  crowi* 
<yf  Aragoet  the  province  still  bad  its  own  States* 
which  shared  the  legislative  power  with  tha 
sovereign :  they  proposed  to  the  king  such  Jaws 
«a  they  thought  necessary,  and  the  monarch  ap- 
proved and  promulgated  them;  or  they,  on  the 
other  hand,  gave  their  sanction  to  those  whid* 
originated  with  him-  Those  states  assembled  a| 
Barcelona,  and  in  several  other  towns  of  the 
principality  of  Catalonia:  after  the  union  of 
Roussilkm  with  this  province,  in  respect  to  thq 
juiministratiom,  they  sometimes  met  at  Perpig* 
nan.  The  deputies  of  the  three  orders  of  Rous- 
stllon  were  admitted  to  the  assembly,  distin- 
guished, however,  from  those  of  Catalonia,  who 
^e^e  q\$p  composed  of  the  three  orders  j  of  tb$ 
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-*tengfr  nobility,  and  common*.  The  &st  con- 
sisted of  the  bishops,  abbots*  the  deputies  of 
the  chapters,  and  those  of  some  religious  bodies,; 
the  second  of  ail  the  nobles  above  the  age  of 
twenty,  arid  of  Proprietors  of  noble*  ■  fiefs  ;  the 
third  order  was  not  called  the  third  state  bat  uni- 
vorsidadt*,  better  expressed  by  the  word  Confr 
mam  ;  for  in  Catatonia  the  name  of  University 
is  given  to  the  municipalities  and  corporations 
of  towns.  The  deputies  of  town*  admitted  to 
the  States  were  very  fcw. 

The  States  still  assembled  at  Barcelona  in 
.1702,  under  Philip  V  ;  but,  as  we  have  already 
said,  that  monarch  abolished  the  privileges  of 
which  the  Catalans  were  extremely  jealous,,  and 
they  preserved  only  the  empty  right  of  sending 
deputies  to  the  States-General  of  the  Spanish 
Monarchy,  when  they  are  convened. 

Catalonia  had  three  military  or<krs%  whicn 
were  confined  to  the  nobility. 

The  first  was  that  of  Mountjoy>  in  Latin 
monte  gaudioy  called  by  the  Castillians  Mon- 
franc,  and  by  the  Catalans  and  Valencian^ 
Monjoya.  It  was  instituted  in  1 143  by  Raymond 
Blrenger,  the  last  count  of  Barcelona,  and.  con- 
firmed hi  1 189  by  the  Pope,  who  subjected  it  to 
the  observances  of  St  Basil.  The  uniform  was 
white,  and  the  Knights  wore  a  red  cross  of  eight 
points.  It  was  united  in  1221  to  the  order  of 
Calatrava, 
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The  second,  with  the  title  of  St.  George  of 
Alfama,  was  instituted  in  1201  by  Peter  IT, 
king  of  Aragon.  The  Castle  of  Alfama,  at  the 
south-east  point  of  Catalonia,  between  the 
defile  of  Balaguer  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro, 
Was  the  chief  seat  of  it.  This  order  was  sub- 
jected to  the  observances  of  St  Augustin,  The 
Knights  wore  likewise  a  red  cross,  but  close, 
like  that  of  Montesa  at  present  They  were 
under  the  government  of  a  grand-master;  of 
whom  there  were  ten,  th*  first  was  in  1202,  and 
the  last  in  1400,  the  period  when  it  was  united 
with  the  order  of  Montesa,  which  had  been  insti- 
tuted for  some  time. 

The  third  was  the  order  of  the  Hatchet,  whose 
chief  seat  was  at  Tortosa.  It  was  instituted  in 
1 150  by  Raymond  B^renger,  with  the  view  of 
honouring  and  rewarding  the  women  of  Tarra- 
gona, for  bravely  defending  their  town  against 
the  Moors.  The  female  knights  wore  a  red 
liatchet,  and  took  precedence  of  the  men  on 
public  occasions.*  This  order  hs^s  long  been 
extinct 

-  *  This  brings  to  mind  the  act  of  heroism  of  Jane  Hacbetu, 
l*o  at  the  head  of  the  women  of  Beawais  defended  \h*\ 
town  in  I4f2f 
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The  Road  from  Ac  Pats  of  the  Perfcia  on  the  frontier  of 
France  to  Gironne,  1 1  leagues.* 

•Bridge  at  tbe  Pass  of  Pertus  to  leagues; 

La  Junquera,  (a  town)  s ...—*....      I 

LeLlobregat,  (river  but  no  bridge).. .... 

Hostal-nou,  (a  ballet)  .....„...,.._,.      a 

la  Muga,  (a  river  and  bridge  of  Molina).., 

Figueras,  (a  town) — — •      lj 

Santa  Locaya,  (  a  village)  .. . ...      j 

Fluvia,  (a  river  without  a  bridge,  a  ferry)— 
Baacura, (a village)  ..................      ] 

Pass  of  Oriola,  (a  hamlet). *.»......„...        } 

Villa de  Mula,  (a  village)  ... ......      1 

Medina,  (a  village)  ...... .......      % 

Le  Ter,  (a  river,  and  tbe  Mayor  bridge) 

Pont  Mayor,  (a  village)  ....^. ....        § 

Gironne,  (atown)..*... ,..„....„       £ 

After  leaving  the  bridge  of  Pertus,  which 
separates  France  from  Spain,  we  descend  to  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees  by  a  very  fine  road  which 
takes  us  to  La  Junquera. 

La  Junquera  is  a  little  town,  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  a  plain,  which  Strabo  tells  us  was 
fertile  in  flax  and  spart,  or  sea-rush,  whence  it 
acquired  the  name  of  Campus  juncarius,  and 
the  town  that  of  Juncaria.  It  has  a  parish 
church,  an  office  for  the  king's  duties,  and  * 
guard  of  fifty  men.  It  has  little  trade,  though  po* 
pulous  enough :  there  is  but  one  inn  in  the  town 

~+  The  road  from  Perpignan  to  Barcelona,  Saragoasa,  Va% 
Jtneia,  and  Madrid, 
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and  that  a  bad  otic;  yet  compared  to  the/M&to 
we  meet  with  hi  many  parts  of  Spain,  it  may  pass 
as  a  good  one*  La  Junquera  is  the,  birth-place 
of  Antonio  de  Aguilara,  an  aUe  physician  of 
the  16th  century,  known  by  his  writings  on  the 
practice  of  physic 

At  this  first  office  for  duties  travellers  are 
usually  very  strictly  searched :  hut  it  is  easily 
avoided  by  means  of  a  few  jnccettes  (coins  worth 
lOd.  English  each)  unless  the  chief  officers  are 
present,  or  too  great  a  crowd  of  curious  spec^ 
tators  flock  about  the  carriage.  But  there 
is  one  thing  not  to  be  avoided  if  a  man  travels 
in  his  own  carriage,  and  that  is  paying  an 
enormous  duty,  amounting  generally  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  value  of  the  carriage.  The  only 
way  of  escaping  this  expence  is  to  engage  to 
send  the  carriage  out  of  the  country  within  a 
settled  time.  In  that  case  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  letter  of  recommendation  or  credit  to 
some  person  '  established  at  Junquera  to  answer 
for  the  performance  of  your  engagement,  by 
binding  hhnself  to  pay  the  supposed  duty  for 
you.  The  merchants  at  Perpignan  take  eare 
to  furnish  travellers  with  the  letters  necessary 
for  complying  with  the  formality. 

When  we  leave  Junquera  we  have  no  longer  a 
fine  road:  it  is  stony,  neglected,  and  cut  up  with 
gutters.  It  runs  a  long  way  by  the  side  of 
the  mountains  through  passages  moi?  or  lfts 
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nawow,  ciookedapddeep.  We  crow  seven  timet 
over  the  river  of  Llobregpt,  which  by  its  sharp 
windings,  makes  .this  way  .dangerous  at  times : 
it  is  frequently  dry,  but  in  rainy  weather  it 
compels  travellers  to  stop*  After  proceeding 
two  leagues  we  come  to  the  Hostal-nou,  and 
pass  the  river  Muga  over  the  bridge  of  Moiin* 
tie  Rey  and  enter  the  district  of  Ampurdaft,  with 
an  immense  plain  before  us,  carefully  cultivated, 
*nd  full  of  fruit  and  olive  trees.  Fruit,  wheat, 
rice,  vegetables,  flax,  and  hemp  cover  the  earth : 
the  whole  is  beautiful,  smiling  and  fertile.  After 
travelling  a  league  through  this  rich  plain  we 
arrive  ^t  Iigueras. 

Figuera*  is  a  little  town  situated  in  the 
puddle  of  the  plain.  It  has  a  parish  church, 
two  convents,  one  of  Cordeliers  and  another  of 
Capuchins,  an  hospital,  and  a  small  garrison* 
The  streets  are  tolerably  wide,  and  there  is  a 
square  with  piazzas  round  it.  This  would  be 
handsome  if  the  houses  in  it  were  better  built 
The  town  contains  about  4000  inhabitants,  but 
has  little  trade,  and  the  chief  of  what  it  has 
is  owing  to  its  proximity  to  France,  There  aw 
two  passable  inns,  in  regard  to  fating  and 
drinking  ;  but  the  beds  are  bard,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom in  Spain.  The  luggage  of  travellers  M 
searched  ljpre  by  the  revenue  officers,  who  arp 
got  rid  of  as  at  Junquera.  French  money  passes 
»*Figuff3s:  it  is  taken  at  all  the  shops,  and 
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the  loss  upon  it  is  frequently  no  more  than  a 
real,  or  two-pence  farthing  English  in  a  Louis 
d'or ;  never  more  than  five  pence  English.  Tra- 
vellers should  take  care  to  change  their  French 
money  here  for  Spanish,  for  the  farther  one  ad- 
vances into  the  kingdom  the  greater  is  the 
loss  incurred  in  the  change. 

In  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VI.  a  citadel  was  ! 

built  near  Figueras,  which  cost  immense  sums. 
It  stands  on  a  little  eminence,  and  bears  the 
name  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Ferdinand  :  it  displays  a 
magnificence  rarely  met  with  in  fortresses.  The 
walls  are  of  free  stone  and  thick ;  the  moats 
deep  and  wide,  and  the  approaches  mined.  The 
principal  cordon  is  not  seen  from  without ;  the 
ramparts,  magazines,  stables,  cellars,  caserns,  and 
hospital  are  defended  by  a  casemate;  it  is  pro* 
vided  with  every  thing  necessary  for  its  defence; 
and  the  firm  bare  rock  on  which  it  is  built  has 
been  turned  to  such  advantage,  that  trenches 
can  scarcely  be  opened  on  any  side,  the  ground 
being  every  where  stony.  This  fortress  is  an 
irregular  pentagon,  the  shape  of  which  may  be  -n 

compared  to  the  flaps  of  the  pointed  pockets 
formerly  worn.  It  stands  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  a  great  plain, which  it  can  therefore  defend  on 
every  side,  serving  as  an  intrenched  camp  of 
from  16  to  17,000  men.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
fortifications  in  Europe.  Political  motives,  the? 
discussion  of  which  does    not  belong  to  our 
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subject,  caused  it  to  be  reduced  in  the  last  war, 
but  the  event  was  not  attended  with  any  re- 
flection on  the  Spanish  valour.  In  the  council- 
room  of  the  fortress  there  are  still  to  be  seen 
spots  of  ink,  occasioned  by  the  rage  of  an  officer 
who  threw  his  pen  against  the  wall,  determining 
not  to  sign  the  capitulation,  or  in  despair  at 
having  been  obliged  to  sign  it  Since  then  the 
walls  have  been  whitened,  but  through  negli- 
gence or  by  chance,  the  honourable  spot  still 
appears. 

On  leaving  Figueras  we  proceed  by  an  uneven 
road,,  badly  kept,  full  of  stones  and  mud,  which 
leads  to  the  village  of  Santa  Locaya,  and  far- 
ther on  to  the  river  Fluvia,  which  we  cross  by  a 
ford  when  the  waters  are  low,  or  in  a  bad  ferry 
boat  when  they  are  high :  it  is  impassable  in 
any  manner  after  a  hard  rain,  or  during  the 
melting  of  the  snows. 

.  Leaving  the  village  of  Bascura  to  the  left  we 
go  through  the  pass  of  Oriols,  and  the  villages 
of  Villa  de  Muls  and  Medina,  and  thence  to  the 
Mayor  bridge,  on  which  we  cross  the  Ter.  A 
considerable  number  of  houses  in  two  lines  form 
a  kind  of  a  village  here,  which  may  be  consider- 
ed as  the  suburbs  of  Gironne,  where  we  now 
arrive. 

Gironne,  in  Latin  Gerunda,  in  Spanish  Gerona, 
is  a  fortified  town,  situated  on  the  side  and 
At  the  foot  of  a  steep  mountain.  t  The  Ter  run* 
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through  the  town,  which  is  surrounded  with 
>  good  walls,  flanked  with  fortifications,  and  do* 
fended  by  two  forte  erected  on  the  mountain* 
This  is  an  ancient  city,  and  formerly  gave  its 
name  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  kings  of  Aragon, 
who  took  the  title  of  prince  of  Gironne :  it  is 
also  famous  for  the  different  sieges  it  has  sustain* 
ed,  and  the  defence  it  has  almost  always  made. 
In  787,  when  it  was  besieged  by  Louis,  king  of 
Aquitania,  the  son  of  Charlemagne,  it  was  sur- 
rendered to  him  by  the   Christians,  who  put 
the  Moorish  garrison  to  death.    In  1462  it  was 
the  refuge  of  the  queen  of  Aragon  and  her  son, 
when  pursued  by  the  Catalonian  rebels.    Count 
Pallas,  one  of  the  rebel  generals  besieged  and 
took  it,  and  was  about  to  storm  the  castle,  into 
which  the  queen  had  retreated,  when  a  French 
army  commanded  by  the  Sire  of  Albret  appear- 
ed and  delivered  that  princess.     In.  1656  it  was 
taken  by  a  French  army;  and  again,  in  1594, 
in  seven  days  after  the  trenches  were  opened.     It 
was  one  of  the  first  towns  that  violated  the  oath 
which  they  had  taken  to  Philip  V,  and  it  opened 
its  gates  in  1705  to  the  Archduke  Charles,  ac- 
knowledging him  king  of  Spain,  under  the  name 
of  Charies  III.     For  six  years  it  persisted  in 
this  conduct,  sustained  a  long  siege,  and  was  at 
length  reduced  to  obedience  by  a  French  army 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  de  Noailles 
m  171  i.    Being  again  besieged  in  the  follow- 
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ing  year  by  the  Austriaus  and  Catalonians,  it 
was  defended  by  the  Count  de  Brancas,  who, 
after  a  blockade  of  eight  mouths  forced  the  be* 
siegers  to  retire. 

The  history  of  the  town  of  Gironne  was  pub- 
lished in  1673  by  Pere  Roig :  it  is  a  work  full  of 
absurdities  and  fabulous  traditions,  and  it  is 
singular  that  it  should  have  been  written  at  the 
time  when  criticism  flourished  in  Spain,  when 
the  marquis  de  Mondejar,  don  Nicolas  Antonio, 
.and  don  Josef  Pellicer,  were  clearing  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  history  of  all  the  fables  with 
which  it  had  been  long  inundated  by  the  old 
writers.  -  Gironne  is  the  birth-place  of  Antic 
Boca,  a  philosopher  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
author  of  a  Latin  and  Catalonian  dictionary  ; 
and  also  the  birth  place  of  Rafael  Mox,  a  phy% 
sician  of  the  17tb  century,  who  wrote  on  the  di- 
seases of  women, 

MxUm  a*rf  Population.  The  torn  is  nearly  of  a  triangular 
form,  Hie  streets  are  narrow  and  crowded,  bat  the  bowel 
are  toJersMy  well  built.  It  has  a  g oed  maay  eburebea  and 
%^ve»ts.  The  iahabitaafcs  lead  a  sad  and  turiiversi&edkmd 
ef  life.  They  have  no  company,  no  theatre,  no  kind  of  die* 
ligation  «r  pleasure ;  every  one  seem*  to  live  alone.  The 
papulation  amount*  to  above  1  ijOOO  persona,  a  fourth  of  when** 
at  least  is  made  up  of  priests,  monks  and  nuns,  scholars  and 
students, 

Ecduiattical  Administration.    Gironne  is  the  see  of  a  bi- 
shop,  suffragan  of  Tarrageae.  fiiefliacese  is  divided  into  four 
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aich-deaconries,  and  contains  470  parishes,  tiro  collegiate 
chapters,  and  eight  abbeys  or  priories,  which  enjoy  almost 
episcopal  rights.  There  is  likewise  a  collegiate  chapter  in  the 
church  of  St.  Felix.  There  are  five  parishes  in  the  town,  nine 
convents  for  menandtiree  for  women,  a  nunnery  of  Beguines, 
a  college,  seminary,  general  hospital,  and  a  charitable  asy- 
lum. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  commencement  of  the  third  century,* 
a  council  of  twenty-four  bishops  assembled  at  Girohne,  and 
that  the  pagans  setting  fire  to  the  building  in  which  it  was 
held,  all  the  prelates  perished  in  it  Jt  is  more  certain,  that 
since  the  time  of  that  dubious  event,  several  provincial  councilf 
have  been  held  here  :  one  in  517,  composed  often  bishops, 
in  which  divers  canons  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  were 
made;  another  in  10(58,  of  which  cardinal  Hughes  was  the 
president,  in  which  fifteen  canons  were  made  against  simony 
and  the  incontinency  of  the  clergy ;  and  another  ten  years 
after  relative  to  the  same  objects,  and  to  tithes. 

Civil  and  Military  Administration.  The  king  appoints  a 
governor,  who  acts  both  in  a  civil  and  military  capacity. 
There  is  besides  at  Gironne  a  king's  lieutenant,  a  mayor,  a 
governor  of  the  little  castle  of  Mont-Jouy,  an  alcade  major 
for  the  administration  of  justice,  a  municipal  body  of  twelve 
regidors,  and  a  small  garrison. 

Industry.    This  town  carries  on  but  very  little  trade,  and 

the  only  manufactories  it  has  consist  of  a   few   looms  for 

stockings,  coarse  cloths,  and  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  which 

have  only  been  established  in  the  asylum  within  twentjf* 
years. 

Public  Edifice*.  The  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  are 
the  two  most  remarkable  edifices  in  Gironne.  The  former 
k  built  on  the  ridge  of  the  mountain,,  which  gives  it  a  very 
elevated  foundation  :  it  displays  amnestic  front  at  the  top  of 
three  grand  terraces,  ornamented  with  granite  balustrades  : 

•  2d  July,  2«7, 
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we  ascend  to  it  by  a  superb  flight  of  steps,  cigbty-si^jii 
Dumber,  and  of  a  breadth  the  whole  extent  of  the  cbiaftkfc 
The  front  is  decorated  in  a  bad  taste,  with  three  outers  «f 
architecture,  Doric,  Corinthian  and  Composite  ;  it  la  flatta& 
with  two  hexagon  towers.  The  interiot  of  the  cjforch  is 
large  and  handsome,  it  has  only  a  nave  in  the  Gothic  style: 
the  chief  altar  is  insulated,  and  consists  of  a  pavilion,  sup-< 
ported  by  four  columns  of  mixed  marble ;  the  pavilion,  the 
tabernacle,  and  the  steps  are  of  silver,  ornamented  with  pre* 
cious  stones  and  raised  figures.  The  table  of  this  altar  has. 
four  faces,  three  are  of  vermilion,  decorated  with  figures 
similar  to  the  preceding,  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  fronfc, 
lace  is  of  gold  ;  it  is  full  of  precious  stones. 

The  monuments  of  Raymond  B6renger,  count  of  Barcelona, 
and  of  the  countess  Mahault,  or  Mahalla,  his  consort,  ape; 
placed  against  the  wall  of  the  sanctuary,  one  on  each  s#e. ., 

The  treasury  of  the  cathedral  is  very  rich  in  chalices,  jitf 
terns,  staves,  crosses,  shrines,  relics,  censers,  lamps  and  otbe£r 
things  of  gold  and  silver,  set  with  jewels.  . 

The  collegiate,  or  church  of  St  Feliu,  formerly  St,  MajyV 
extra  tmtroi,  is  of  Gothic  architecture  with  a  body  and  two 
aisles  divided  by  pillars,  with  a  large  and  beautiful  casement 
in  the  middle.  There  is  a  very  high  and  very  old  tower  Jo, 
front  of  the  facade.  The  body  of  St.  Narcissus  is  here  pre* 
served  in  a  chapel  built  at  the  expence  of  the  bishop  Loren- 
zana,  who  died  in  1796* :  it  has  the  form  of  two  ellipses 
joined,  one  of  about  forty-three  feet  in  diameter,  the  other 
forty  by  seventy-eight  in  length.  It  is  coated  with  a  colour* 
ed  marble,  ornamented  with  pilasters  of  the  composite  or- 
der, and  terminates  with  an  oratory,  or  small  chapel,  in  A 
recess,  which  the  Spaniards  call  eamarin. 

There  is  a  very  curious  piece  of  architecture  at  Gironne* 
in  the  Capuchin  convent ;  an  Arabian  bath,  constructed  in 
the  most  elegant  style,  consisting  of  columns  standing  on  an 
octagon  stylobete,  or  low  base,  encircling  a  reservoir  to 
contain  water* 

Vol.  i.  c 
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&*&  *  mil*  feto  OhfcrtrtO  dure  it  at  Benedict^*  namefy; 
iOiittd  I*  ft.  DMiel,  tinker  the  gwefoanent  of  an  abbess* 
thisil  Me  Of  the  principal  kf  Catalonia  of  the  order  of  St. 
lea*;  and  only  ladiea  who  tm  brfag  proofs of  nobility  art 

A*Sc  liisttucfio*.  Hie  Unilfersfty  of  Giwnne,  founded  lit 
t$2t,  by  Philip  tl.  was  abolished!  iti  1715,  by  Philip  V. ;  at 
tint  time  the  Jesuits  hid  all  pubftc  instruction  in  their  bands, 
cbfttyt  two'  dtaira  of  philosophy  and  theology  established  oat 
df  their  bouse*  After  the  suppression  of  that  order,  the  public 
ihstfuCtion  was  concentrated  in  one  college,  where  there  aire 
rftte  himdi^  students,  who  ard  taught  (he  Latin  grammar, 
rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  theology.  The  library  of  the 
Jtetdts  wa*  left ;  it  is  a  tery  etwnstve  arid  well-chosen  one: 
it  has  fcceti  opened  to  tfe  public.  Thert  are,  besides,  three 
othef  chain  supported  at  the  expence  of  the  town. 

'the  <tttftahinity  of  the  Begtrtn*  ncfos*  ledp  sch<fcls  for  fte 
instruction  of  poor  gfrts  gratuitously,  and  a  boardtog-achotf 
for  young  ladies.  Thfeft  fastitfttfon  i*  dae  to  the  bishop  Don 
Thomas  de  Lorenzaim,  Who  held  out  a  helping  bind  to  the 
tmttrtunate,  And  who,  with  a  generosity  guided'by  good 
attse,  encouraged  tltrtfagfont  hi*  diocese,  agriculture,  mantr- 
ftetures,  and  all  the  useful  arts. 

Tbc  first  Road  from  Gironne  to  Barcelona,  inland, 
16  Leagues. 

GfaMmetO  LEAGUE*. 

Hostal  de  W  Ceba  (some  houses)... ,.^2 J 
Las  Mallorquioas  (a  village).. ^..^.2$ 
Hostalric  (a  village)..  .•••..«•••..*.£ 
Battlloric  (a  village).  _  „....„..,..^.l 

San-Celons  (a  village}... ...........^i 

Iinarez  (a  village)  ...*.. ^.......^.l 

La  Roca  (a  village).. „*,,*.. „...**..! 
La  Tordeca  (a  river  and  bridge).  w.. 
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Uaat^o  (a  villaga)  ♦***#.#**.*.„.a 

Los  Hoitalz  (some  houses)..... ....*! 

Moncayo  (a  village). ..*..*......„.! 

Saltft-AfldW  (*  tillage)^. «*mm+mmmmA 
feftfcelon*  (ft  dt#..***w.*.-™<il 

It  would  be  useless  to  describe  this  way;  the 
roads  are  very  bad,  and  the  inns  detestable* 
They  are  now  frequented  only  by  touleteersj 
it  is>  however,  the  post  road. 


\ 


Aarther  Ro*d  by  ftt  Sfct*&de,  l?  Leagues,  1  Q»arfc& 

fiirtnme  to  1B4gu*& 

La  Granota,  (three  or  four  houses)  .*......3{ 

la  Toidera,  (a  rivet  without  a  bridge)    * 

Tordera,  (a  Tillage) .„.***.,... If 

Malgrat,  (a  village).*. ..*. «....**..  | 

ttuedtf,  (a  village). ...u .......-.* 

Catetfa,  (*  little  town).......**..* 1 

San-Pol,  (a  viftage).^..^.^... ....... .1 

(Le  Bellet,  a  river  without  a  bridge) 

Canet  de  Mar,  (a  village)  *.*..*..•.••«*. «..1{ 

Santa-Maria  de  Mar,  (a  village).^.*. ......  | 

Attn*  de  Mar,  or  Sstnta^Mtfrfa  de  Artns . . .'  £ 
Mataro,  (a  towtt).**...*.*^«*.4  4-a**..A 
Vttasar  &  Bftis,  (a  t«age)^_.^„..-..  J 
Pr^nis  de  Baix,  (a  village)**** j**.,...,^*  J    - 
.   ,  Masnou,  (a  village)**.***. ....i.*..*^..*  £ 

"Mongat,  (a  village). *.**..*. .......*...  J 

fcagalcmi,  (a  village) *.*.*.....  | 

Sart->Adrfa,  (a village). .*-...;*..*.....,.  I 
lie  Bezos*'  (it  rivtr  without  4  bridge) 
Birctkm,  (*dty)^.*^.*,**.*,^j^*  * 
C  2 
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These  b  a  very  broad  road,  but  very  ill  kept, 
leading  from  Gironne  to  the  river  Tordera,  fire 
leagues  distant;  it  passes  through  a  light  soil, 
without  substance,  which  becomes  moist  with 
the  least  rain ;  it  is  very  muddy  in  winter  and 
dusty  in  summer;  it  is  cut  at  all  times  with 
deep  ruts,  which  render  it  rough  and  jolting; 
and  it  is  scarcely  passable  by  foot  passengers. 
As  it  approaches  the  river  it  becomes  still  worsen 
and  sometimes  dangerous;  the  soil  is  softer,  the 
rood  grows  narrower,  and  is  frequently  covered 
with  pods  of  water  which  conceal  dangerous 
places,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  clear  oneV 
self. 

Almost'the  whole  country  is  uncultivated. 
We  proceed  to  Granata,  a  poor  hamlet,  where 
there  is  a  bad  inn  not  far  from  the  Tordera.  On 
the  left  we  see  Blanas,  a  little  town  situated  on 
the  sea-side,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river;  there 
are  some  leather  manufactories  there.  It  was  the 
native  place  of  the  historian  Gaspard  Koig  y 
Jalpi,  who  wrote  the  History  of  Gironne^  of 
which  we  have  spoken. 

Arriving  at  Tordera,  we  cross  the  river  by  a 
bad  wooden  bridge;  it  is  sometimes  forded  with- 
out difficulty;  but,  with  the  least  rain,  it  be- 
comes an  impetuous  torrent,  which  inundates 
the  neighbouring  country.  It  is  the  custom  to 
cross  *hk  river  in  boats  when  it  begins  to  fall ; 
kit  through  the  impatience  of  travellers  it  some- 
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times  happens,  that  a  boat,  on  reaching  the  mid* 
die  of  the  current  has  been  carried  away  and 
overset  by  the  rapidity  of  the  water.  The  con* 
£dence  of  the  country  people,  or  their  avarioe 
which  blinds  them  to  the  danger,  frequently 
deceives  strangers,  and  many  have  been  victims 
ofit 

After  crossing  this  river,  we  come  to  the  vit 
lage  of  the  same  name;  then  to  those  of  Mti- 
grat  and  of  Pineda,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a 
forge  for  anchors,  and  a  distillery  for  brandy : 
Hie  women  and  girls  are  employed  in  making 
lace  and  blonds.  One  league  further  on  is  the 
little  town  Calella,  in  a  charming  situation.  It 
is  #ell  built,  and  contains  about  two  thousand 
four  hundred  inhabitants,  a  parish  church,  a 
convent  of  monies,  an  hospital,  forges  for  an- 
chocs,  and  distilleries  for  brandy ;  various  laces 
and  fishing-nets  are  made  here.  The  inn  is  a 
tolerably  good  one,  and  is  always  abundantly 
provided  with  fish. 

The  sefecdast  begins  here,  on  which  account 
this  way  has  been- called  the  sea-side  road;  in 
feet,  we  never  lose  sight  of  the  sea  again  until 
we  get  to  Barcelona;  there  is  a  constant  sue* 
cession  of  villages  and  houses. 

We  now  arrive  at  San-Pol,  a  new  village,  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Bellet,  which  we  cross  by  a 
ford.    Its  population  is  about  two  thousand  per* 
ions,  and  is  daily  increasing, 
$3 
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At&mtb  tfsr,  a  considerable  yUtegA  them 
IpadJitiUeiyibrbiandr. 

A,t  Swta-tfqria  del  Mar,  another  visage,  w* 
find  as  nu^  industry  and  activity  as  4n  th« 
preceding  oneaj  aj  4r*«w*  #  jMfar,  or  $vtft*r 
4£?ra  <fe  4r<&&  &***  WP  tlu"ec  tiiiouaafl4  few 
hundred  inhabitants.  There  is  a  beautiful  parish 
church,  a  convent  of  Capuchin*,  forge*  fiy?  an- 
fihors,  manufactories  of  cotton  and  silk  stack* 
jogs,  and  £#l|ico;  a  school  for  navigation,  qad 
a  dock  for.  fhf  building  of  suial|  vessels, 

Tfefite  vfflajwi  a*a  al}  on  the  seaTppfttf,  a*} 
their. sifaatioP  t?  agjeeabl* ;  they  posgces*  plea* 
jpg  .air  of  studied  imfvaM.    The  activity  of  the 
inhabitant?  w  every  where  apparent :  the  wojpcn 
and  children  wake  laces  and  bloods ;  the  mm 
are  employed  i*  fchiag,  navigation,  and  ©am. 
merce.  The  eoast  is  covered  with  smaft  vo*d« 
a ad  tarks,  whjph  scarry  on  »  coasting  teade  in 
$paia,  Jtoiissillou,  and  Italy,  and  which  wmet- 
times  even  stretch  away  to  Spanish  America.   * 
*  We  travel  this  road  with  pleasure,  and  depot 
fprpeiye  the  length  of  the  way  from  C$kU§  to 
jfajow,  the  d»*twice  of  which  if  five  leagues. 
.    A*  ataw>  is  an  ancient  town ;  it  existed  under 
the  Romans ;  but  more  ioland*.  on  a  place  whore 
vestiges  of  its  ancient  building*  are  still  found : 
h«*pg  rebuilt  hy  the  Moons  on  the  *p<*  which 
it  now  occupies,  it  wis  limited  to  a  noiddhog 
extend  hy  an  enclosure  of  wails.    Within  twenty 
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years  it  has  increased  rapidly.  It  is  thought  fct 
be  the  ancient  //faro  of  Ptolemy  and  Pompo* 
aius  Mela.  Under  the  Maocs  it  took  the  nam 
which  it  still  bears.  . 

M  ataro  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  HfrfMe, 
at  the  extremity  of  a  small  fertile  plain,  which 
terminates  at  the  foot ''of  a  chain  of  woody 
mountains.     The  old  town,  built  on  an  emi- 
nence, retains  its  enclosure,  its  walls,  and  its 
gates.    Its  streets  are  narrow,  yet  less  crooked 
than  those  of  the  ancient  towns  pf  Spain:  tbf 
la* gezt,  called  la  Riera>  which  runs  through  th* 
middle,  is  handsome,  broad,  straight,  tolerably 
well  huilt,  and  watered  by  a  small  stream,  with 
a  row  of  trees  by  the  ride  of  it.    It  would  make 
an  agreeable  walk,  if  the  stream  were  widened 
and  a  second  tow  of  tieea  added,  with  some 
beaches  among  them.    The  raw  towu,  which 
was  perhaps  *  faubourg  to  the  preceding  one,  is 
much  larger,  more  open,  and  better  constructed. 
It  is  lately  built,  and  runs  towards  the  east  as  fer 
^s  the  sea-side;  the  streets  are  bsoad,  long,  and 
straight;  the  houses  are  agreeable,  simple,  and 
most  of  them  ornamented  with  paintings  in 
fresco.    It  daily  increases  i^  extent.    The  sur* 
rounding  country  is  fertile  and  wall  cultivated: 
the  town  has  many  fountains  of  excelled 
water. 

The  approach  to  Matarp,  in  coming  from 
Gironne,  is  beautiful ;  we  enter  by  a  «wp#rb 
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fttoet,  m  which  all  die  inns  are  situated :  tbafc 
ealjed  Jfefatf  *Serrcz/  is  excellent  Leaving 
the  town,  the  view  on  the  Barcelona  jpad  is 
still  more  magnificent. 

Hyrfiridw.  Hataso  is  become  a  considerable  town  by  *tt 
industry  {U)d  pqmjnerce;  new  inhabitants  flock  thither,  a*4 
ft*  population,  which,  about  1770,  was  from  four  to  five 
thousand  persons,  is  now  upwards  of  twenty-five  thousand. 
•  Clergy.  It  has  a  parish  church,  three  convents  of  monks, 
two  of  nuns,  and  a  hospital* 

Administration.  There  \%  a  military  and  civil  governor,  an 
jdcade  major  for  the  administration  of  justice,  a  port-captain, 
a  minister,  an  auditor  of  the  navy,  and  a  garrison  of  two 
fquadrons  of  cavalry* 

Public  edtfca.  The  church  of  the  Brothers  of  the  JEcofcw 
pie  has  a  tolerably  fine  nave,  ornamented  with  pilasters  of  the 
Ionic  order.  The  parish  church  has  a  nave,  which  wou^d  be 
a  fine  one,  if  it  were  not  so  disfigured  by  t|ie  small  pilasters 
placed  against  the  intermediate  piers  of  the  chapels,  and  the 
extreme  stnallfiess  of  which  is  a  contrast  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  building.  In  the  chapel  of  Oar  lady  cf  Sorrow  are  twa 
good  pictures  by  Viladomat,  one  of  which  represents  Saint 
James  on  horseback  striking  the  Moors  to  the  ground. 

Agriculture.  At  Mataro  the  labourers  form  a  society  dis- 
tinguished for  their  work  and  wealth. 

Manufactories.  In  this  town  there  are  four  manufactories 
of  printed  callkoes,  two  of  callico,  seven  of  lace,  seventeen  of 
blonds,  two  of  soap,  fifty-two  looms  far  silk  stockings,  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  for  cotton  stockings, » forty-eight  for  silk 
Stuffs  and  velvets,  eighty-nine  forrjbfeons  and  nl|t  galloons, 
six  distilleries  for  brandy,  five  manufactories  of  sail-cloth, 
eight  tan-yards,  and  eighteen  manufactories  of  silk  tw  jsts, 
which  yearly  make  on  an  average  about  twenty  thousand 
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The  ToacJ  which  leads  from  Mataro,  and  which 
runs  along  the  sea-coast  is  a  fine  one.    On  the 
right  we  see  a  chain  of  hills  with  green  trees, 
and  a  number  of  single  houses.    On  the  heights 
are  the  villages  Cabrera,  Vilasar  de  dalt,  and 
Premia  de  dalt.  We  shortly  after  come  to  Vilasar 
fie  bats,  where  there  are  some  brandy  distilleries. 
Premia  de  baix  is  agreeably  situated;  the  inha- 
bitants are  active  and  laborious.  We  afterwards 
pass  the  Masnou,  which  was  formerly  only  a 
solitary  hotel,  but  which  became  almost  all  at 
*nce  a  very  large  village.  The  village  Mentgat  is 
about  a  mile  farther  on ;  we  then  cross  a  small 
mountain  by  a  deep  cut  made  to  open  the  road, 
having  a  wall  on  each  side  to  keep  up  the  banks. 
On  the  top  of  this  mountain  is  the  castle  of 
Mont  gat:  it  has  no  other  merit  than  its  situa- 
tion, which  commands  the  sea,  and  serves  to 
protect  the  coast  against  the  incursions  of  the 
barbarians. 

Continuing  along  the  sea  side  we  come  to 
the  villages  of  Bagalojxa  and  San-Andria.  Here 
we  see,  to  the  right  and  left,  an  immense  curtain 
of  verdant  foliage,  formed  by  a  thick  wood  of 
poplars,  covering  the  banks  of  the  Bezos.  This 
fiver  is  usually  crossed  by  a  ford ;  bat  is  fre- 
quently rendered  impassable  by  the  waters ;  it 
easily  swells  and  overflows  in  a  manner  the  more 
dangerous,  as  its  sands  shift  and  form  excava- 
tions, in  which  the  traveller  may  lose  himself. 
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The  wall  foseat  of  poplars  on  the  opposke  bank 
of  the  river,  is  passed  in  five  air  six  minuteeu 
After  leaving  this  forest  we  discover,  to  the  right, 
the  village  o£  $an-M*rti,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
$  naoi*nt?in,  and  enter  into  a  long  fertile  plain 
cpvered  with  trees  of  all  kinds,  watered  by 
numerous  streams,  and  travel  through  a  bean*- 
tiful  avenue  of  nut  trees  all  the  way  to  the 
gates  of  Barcelona.  This  road,  which  runs  ia 
this  manner  for  a  league,  is  well  laid  out,  and 
would  be  pleasant  if  it  were  better  kept. 

to  we  proceed,  the  scene  becomes  rooie  live- 
ly. We  are  surrounded  by  a  country  where,  in 
thp  fine  season,  we  see  all  the  riches  of  nature. 
Jfcrety  thing  is  animated ;  the  fields  arc  full  of 
*ctjve  husbandmen,  the  roads  covered  with 
carriage?  and  cattle. 

A  great  number  of  buildings  gradually  show 
themselves  to  the  right,  and  continue  almost 
from  the  middle  of  the  plain  to  the  side  of  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  They  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  a  considerable  town,  bat 
these  habitations,  numerous  without  confusion, 
are  country  houses  extending  to  the  villages  of 
$wria%  fforta>  and  Gracit,  which  are  themselye? 
d^ghtfully  situated. 

Barcelona  then  presents  itself  with  a  ma* 
jestic  appearance.  We  perceive  the  whol?  ex- 
tent of  its  buildings,  and,  on  the  opposite  side, 
the  mountain  of  Mwt*Jouy9  which  commands 
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it    We  rater  &*  town  by  the  mew  gate,  called 
the  gate  of  France, 

Barcelona,  in  latin  Bardnona,  fn  Spanish 
Bacelpna,  V  t\w  capital  pf  tbp  principality  of 
C»t&}ojH#,  #wl  pne  of  the  principal  towns  of 
Spain,  It  formerly  existed  under  the  Romans. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  situation,  extent,  the 
number  of  its  population,  the  richness  of  the 
country,  the  indpsfyy  of  its  inhabitants,  its  com* 
merce  and  its  opulence. 

It  <*ms  founded  by  the  Carthaginians,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  their  General,  Anntbal  Bar* 
cino;  it  passed  successively  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Rppnans,  Goths,  Saracens  or  Moors,  and 
French ;  thp  last  took  it  from  the  Moors  in  the 
ninth  century.  It  afterwards  had  its  own  par* 
ticular  sovereigns,  under  the  title  of  the  counts 
of  Barcelona,  who  annexed  Catalonia  to  the 
crpwn  pf  Aragon,  find  subsequently  to  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  when  they  became  possessors 
of  it  in.  the  sixteenth  century, 

£*te*t.  The  different  limits  of  Barcelona  in  the  various 
periods  of  history  are  stifl  perceptible.  The  town  formerly 
extended  only  to  la  Rambta;  but  it  had  six  hundred  houses  to 
the  west,  whicfc  were  demolished  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
m  order  to  build  the  citadel  K 

fFbe*  s4reets  are  by  no  means  handsome,  especially  those 
wkhkfc  the  old  limits :  most  of  them  are  narrow  and  crooked  j 
there  are  however  some  that  are  wide;  such  are  the  Carter 
amp!*  or  broad  street,  the  streets  of  La  Porta  Ferissa,  La 
Jtiera  dt  San  Juan,  San  Pere  met  bdix,  San  Pert  me  salt,  La 
fltoiWfl  ddpi;  the  square  of  Sainte  Anne,  which  might  be 
pptitd  *  fa?  street  if  it  were  a  little  longer.  In  the  new  town/ 
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beyond  la  RmMa  there  are  also  some  good  streets,  aatbee 
of  5f.  Pat/,  Cmrma,  Si.  Antony,  and  above  ail  tbe  new  street 
of  Cpnde  dd  auolto,  which  is  very  straight  and  long,,  and 
leads  from  la  Rambta  to  the  ramparts. 

ATI  the  streets  are  paved  with  square,  flat,  smooth  stones; 
but  lor  want  of  attention,  they  sink  and  form  inequalities 
where  carriages  pass.  An  aqueduct,  or*  rather  a  iinawnsn 
•ewer  runs  under  most  of  the  streets  in  the  old  limita;  it  is 
coTcrcd  in  with  long  narrow  stones,  unconnected  and  badly 
,  F«t  together ;  these  stones  start  and  sink.  An  unwholesome 
vapour  exhales  from  it  in  summer,  produced  by  the  filth  whkh 
stagnates  there. 

At  night  these  streets  are  lighted  by  laanps  fixed  to  the 
walls  of  the  houses  and  squares ;  they  are  placed  in  a  line  on 
both  sides  at  small  distances  from  one  another.  The  squares 
in  Barcelona  are  all  small  and  irregular;  and  thoogh  there 
are  a  great  many  of  them,  there  is  but  one  that  deserves  the 
name;  which  is  that  of  the -governor's  palace;  it  is  square, 
spacious,  very  op^n,  and  ornamented  oq  one  aide  by  the  {rent 
cf  booses,  on  another  by  the  General's  palace,  qn  the  opposite 
side  by  the  beautiful  building  la  Lonja  or  the  Exchange,  and 
en  the  fourth  by  the  sea-gate,  having  on  the  left  the  new 
building  of  tbe  Custom-house,  and  on  tbe  right  the  magnifi- 
cent promenade  of  tbe  quay,  called  tfo  wall  of  the  sea* 

This  would  be  a  superb  square,  if  the  design  of  throwing, 
back  the  sea-gate  were  executed,  and  a  public  monument,  a 
Jbuntain,  or  a  statue  of  a  monarch  placed  in  the  centre. 

Edifice*.  Though  the  town  is  well  built,  there  are  non*  of 
those  sumptuous  palaces  to  be  ibund  in  it,  none  of  those 
superb  hotels,  in  which  architecture  and  sculpture  Jprest  the 
eye  of  a  stranger.  Tbe  houses  in  general  are  of  a  tolerably 
pleasing  structure,  but  very  simple:  they  run  from  finite 
five  stories  high ;  they  have  large  windows  ornamented  wtfh  * 
variety  of  balconies  almost  all  new,  two-thirds  of  the  top 
baring  been  built  within  about  30  years.  On  most  of  t|F 
fronts  of  the  houses  there  are  paintings  in  fresco.  The  bou*e 
rfDufay  in  the  street  of  Regomir,  and  tl*at  of  Gvrtws,  apl 
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4s*e  duke  of  Medina  Crf?s,  In  the  square  of  Cocuritia?  are  re- 
uarkabk.  Both  of  them  are  ancient ;  the  former  is  built 
etpon  the  site  of  the  palace  of  Qomir,  a  king  of  the  Moon* 
who,  it  is  said,  reigned  until  this  town  was  taken  by  the  Frendt 
in  6W.    These  two  are  noble  and  elegant  houses. 

Pofmktio*.    The  civil  wars  in  Catalonia  in  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries;  the  fire  sieges  which 
Barcelona  sustained  in  the  space  of  sixty-two  years ;  the  de- 
cline of  its  manufactures  and  die  stagnation  of  its  immense 
commerce,  has  much  diminished  its  population,  which  was 
formerly  considerable.  So  eatiy  as  17 1 5,  after  the  siege  of  the 
preceding  year,  it  was  reduced  to  thirty-seven  thousand  per- 
sons; but  peace  soon  restored  industry,  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures were  resumed ;  commerce  returned  with  vigour ;  new 
iababitants  came  in  crowds,  and  in  the  course  of  half  a  cen- 
tury the  population  was  increased  sixteen  thousand  persons. 
In  17fi>  them  were  about  fifty-four  thousand  individuals:  the 
increase  afterwards  became  more  rapid,  and  was  more  than 
doubled  in  the  space  of  eighteen  years;  fbr  by  the  numbering 
of  the  people  in  1797  there  were  one  hundred  and  eleven 
thousand  fwr  hundred  and  ten  inhabitants,  not  counting  the 
amy,  which  is  generally  from  nine  to  ten  thousand  men,  and 
fereigaers,  of  whom  there  are  a  considerable  number.    In 
175V  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants in  Barcelona.    The  population  would  still  be  greater  if 
the  calculation  were  extended  beyond  the  ramparts.    There 
are  now  in  it  twenty  thousand  five  hundred  and  eight  families, 
tea  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven  houses,  eighty- 
two  churches,  fifty  convents  of  monks  and  nuns,  thirty  foun- 
tains, and  many  large  buildings. 

tikrgy.  Barcelona  has  an  episcopal  see,  one  cathedral,  and 
one  collegiate  chapter,  eighty-two  churches,  twenty-six  con- 
vents of  monks,  eighteen  of  nuns,  two  houses  of  congrega- 
tions of  oratory  and  missions,  three  beaterios,  five  hospital?, 
one  seminary,  one  mont-de-pi&6j  and  one  tribunal  of  the 
inquisition.  The  bishopric  of  this  town  existed  under  the 
Botfcie  kings;  it  was  superseded  under  the  Moors,  but  was 
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re-estabiishedbyeoimtRftymtt 

by  bin  a  suffragan  to  the  metropolitan  of  Tarragona. 

TfaU  diocese  contain*  two"  chapters  and  two  hundred  wat 
fifty-throe  parishes*  The  clergy  of  did  cathedra*  it  irame^ 
ous ;  its  chapter  i«  competed  of  derea  dignitaries,  ttteoty* 
four  canons,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-two  priests  of  the  kw 
choir,  each  possessed  of  a  benefice.  The  hArt  of  ttee  etaota 
is  scarlet  with  an  ermine  surplice,  The  collegiate  chapter, 
nnder  the  title  of  SL  Anne,  is  eomposed  of  fifteen  caMooe,  Hm 
prebends,  with  a  prior  far  the  preside**.  There  are  more 
monks  in  Barcelona  than  in  anjr  oth^r  tovhr  Ha  Spain  \  mft 
parish  has  from  twenty  to  thirty  priests;  besides  a  gretf 
number  that  are  not  attached  to  any  church,  and  many  otheff 
who  perform  service  in  the  oratories  and  chapels  of  the  nm* 
neries.  In  1790  there  vrere  one  hundred  and  thirty-*?*  Pre* 
ciscana  in  the  procession  on  St  Anthony's  Ay,  and  tlfttte 
were  only  a  part  of  the  monks  of  die  tiro  houses  whitfti  that 
order  possesses  in,  the  town. 

There  were  two  Counctts  held  wi  Barcelona  m  tfte  tea* 
of  the  Goths,  one  in  540  or  541,  and  the  oAer  in  3?#of  $0fc 
The  acts  of  the  latter  are  unknown ;  but  the  forme?  ma* 
many  canons  relative  to  ecclesiastical  diserpUne :  dte  tBW 
Canon  prohibits  the  ecclesiastics  from  sharing  rhcW  fcfesrds; 
and  from  letting  their  hair  grow. 

Hospitals  a*d  Ayluntt.  There  are  six  hospit&ts  at  Barce- 
lona, a  charfty  house,  and  one  asylum.  The  hospital  of  St 
Anthony's  abbey  is  na  longer  made  any  use  of,  having  been 
suppressed  since  the*  year  1791.  That  of  Sf.  Sever  is  for 
priests ;  and  in  it  are  contained  one  for  rjilgrfms,  one  for  or- 
phans, and  one  for  incurables. 

2Ehe  most  considerable  of  all  iff  the  General  Hospital;  it 
receives  the  sick  of  both  sexes,  and  foundlings.  In  I7$4 
some  young  women  who  bad  been  sent  to  Paris  for  six  years 
to  receive  the  necessary  education  were  established  here,  under 
the  name  of  the  Sisters  of  St  Lazarus ;  but  no  advantage  re- 
sulted from  the  plan.  The  house  for  the  convalescents  is  large', 
well  distributed,  and  well  aired. 
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The  Asylum  is  for  aH  sorts  of  poor,  tod  driUhtn.  The  WO* 
men  and  children  are  employed  in  spinning,  knitting,  and 
mating  lace;  and  the  men  in  carding  or  combing  hemp, 
wool,  and  cotton ;  and  making  tissue*.  There  are  common- 
ly one  thousand  four  hundred  poor,  a  thousand  of  whoni 
Work,  the  others  are  either  too  young  or  maniacs ;  there  are 
three  hundred  of  the  last. 

Gvit  and  MiUtary  Administration.  A  captain-general,  or 
governor,  and  an  intendant  of  the  principality  of  Catalonia, 
reside  in  this  toWn ;  it  is  atso  the  seat  of  the  royal  audience, 
tfr  supreme  tribunal  of  the  province. 

The  military  staff  consists  of  a  military  and  civil  governor, 
*  lieutenant  of  the  king,  a  major  and  two  aide-majors.  There 
k  a  contador  and  war  auditor,  a  port-captain,  a  marine  mini- 
ster and  an  auditor,  a  foundery  for  cannon,  a  considerable 
arsenal,  and  a  numerous  garrison,  which  usually  consists  of 
a  regiment  of  cavalry  or  dragoons,  four  battalions  of  Spanish 
guards  and  Walloons,  two  regiments  of  infantry  and  one 
baftafibn  of  artillery.  The  civil. government  consists  of  five-and- 
thirty  UfOble  regidors,  a  procureur-general,  a  syndic  pcrsonero, 
and  two  alcades-majors,  who  administer  justice. 

Fortifications.  Barcelona  is  a  fortified  town;  its  fortiftca-> 
tions  were  formerly  calculated  to  make  a  long  resistance.  It 
is  impregnable  on  the  side  towards  the  sea,  it  not  being  deep 
enough  to  permit  large  ships  to  approach ;  it  is  guarded  Oi* 
the  land  side  with  many  bastions,  the  approaches  to  which 
are  defended  by  many  advanced  works,  and  principally  by  a 
citadel,  situated  at  the  north-east  point,  and  by  the  fort  of 
Mont-Juoy,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  at  the 
south-east  point. 

Public  Instruction.  There  was  formerly  an  university  at 
Barcelona  in  which  the  sciences  were  taught ;  it  was  suppres- 
sed at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  by  Phifip  W 
Thia  building,  which  is  at  the  extremity  vfta  Rambla,  an* 
which  is  called  Los  cstudios,  is  at  present  used  as  barracks. 
Since  that  period  there  have  been  only  schools  for  theology 
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and  philosophy,  yfcich  are  kept  by  ecclesiastics  under  Ae 
inspection  of  the  bishop.  There  are  private  schools  kept  by 
sereral  religious  orders.  There  is  a  private  school  for  ma- 
thematics, for  engineer  officers  and  young  soldiers  ;  fortifica- 
tion is  taught  there. 

There  is  a  valuable  collection  of  the  productions  of  nature 
at  the  house  of  a  private  person.  Do*  Jacques  Salvador,  an 
apothecary  of  Barcelona,  took  a  liking  to  Natural  History,  and 
applied  himself  to  it  with  success  at  the  commencement  of 
the  1 8th  century  ;  a  time  when  this  science  was  little  cul- 
tivated in  Spain:  he  formed  a  collection,  and  augmented  it; 
his  cabinet  of  Natural  History  soon  became  very  curious,  and 
his  descendants  have  preserved  it  with  care.  It  contains 
some  Roman  antiquities,  sepulchral  urns,  vases,  medallions, &c; 
a  fine  collection  of  Spanish  marble,  a  great  many  minerals* . 
congellations,  crystallizations,  a  quantity  of  the  wealth  of  the 
new  world,  and  a  valuable  collection  of  shells.  This  cabinet 
merited  the  particular  attention  of  Towrncfort,  That  famous 
botanist  having  a  great  esteem  for  Salvador,  made  him  a 
present  of  a  fine  herbal,  which  is  still  to  be  seen,  and  which 
contains  a  great  many  plants  from  the  Levant. 

There  are  two  public  libraries  in  the  town,  one  belonging 
to  the  school  for  surgery,  and  the  other  to  the  convents  of 
the  Dominicans  of  Saint-Catherine.  The  former  is  only 
for  works  on  surgery,  and  some  parts  of  medicine.  The 
other  is  considerable :  moral,  scholastic,  and  ascetic  theology, 
jurisprudence,  especially  the  canon  law,  paripatetic  philo- 
sophy, and  history,  particularly  national  ones,  form  the  princi- 
pal part  of  it.  It  has  very  few  modern,  foreign  books  ;  but 
there  are  excellent  and  valuable  ones  of  the  different  kinds  we 
have  mentioned. 

Though  the  means  of  instruction  are  few  at  Barcelona,  and 
the  establishments  that  might  assist  it  are  scarce,  the  Cata- 
lonians,  in  their  activity,  their  zeal,  and  their  desire  of  in- 
struction, find  resources  which  enable  them  to  surmount  every 
Obstacle.  This  zeal,  which  never  quits  them,  has  been  the 
means  of  establishing  four  academies  at  Baroetor**  which 
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without  patronage  of  revenue  is  maintain**  soldy  by  the 
emulation  of  the  members  who  compote  them. 

The  first,  of  Jurisprudence,  is  formed  by  the  most  eminent 
lawyers,  of  the  town. 

The  second,  of  Practical  Medicine,  long  languished ;  but  re- 
covered itself  in  1790  ;  made  a  certain  advance,  and  changed 
its  form  in  correcting  its  institution.  It  prescribed  to  itself 
every  useful  labour,  and  obtained  association  with  the  Royal 
Society  of  Medicine  at  Paris. 

The  third,  of  Natural  Philosophy,  principally  owes  its 
existence  to  the  liberality  of  one  of  its  members,  the  marquis 
of  Llupia,  who  generously  made  it  a  present  of  his  interesting 
collection  of  philosophical  instruments  and  machines,  and  his 
extensive  and  well  chosen  library. 

The  fourth,  of  History,  is  chiefly  occupied  on  the  history  of 
Spain,  and  more  particularly  on  that  of  Catalonia ;  its  re- 
searches have  already  been  interesting.  In  the  year  1791 
it  met  with  a  loss  not  easily  repaired,  in  the  person  of  D. 
Jacobo  Caresmar,  a  regular  canon,  and  an  able  antiquary, 
and  one  who  had  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  geography 
and  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  his  country. 

Barcelona  has  not  produced  any  great  poets  :  this  town, 
however,  formerly  had  a  fraternity  of  gaie-science,  which 
was  instituted  at  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  in  the  same' 
manner  as  that  which  existed  at  Toulouse,  and  which  has 
continued  to  our  times,  under  the  name  of  Academic  its  jcux 
Jloraux. 

The  most  distinguished  persons  born  in  that  town,  are' 
Pedro  Bossan,  a  poet  of  the  16th  century  ;  the  historian  John 
Pujades  ;  the  physician  Andreu ;  and  a  female,  Jane  Morel; 
all  three  of  the  last  century.  This  lady  was  at  once  a 
theologian,  philosopher,  lawyer,  mistress  of  languages,  'and 
musician.  Jacobo  Salvador,  a  naturalist,  and  Antonio  Vifa- 
domat,  a  painter,  equally  honoured  their  country  in  .the  18th 
century. 

Antiquities  and  Monuments.    Barcelona  was   a  town   of 
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i mpnrtantife  wickr  the  Romans,  who  cmbeUuiedtt,  andUbtir 
works  bore  the  mark*  of  their  grandeur  and  magnificence. 
Most  of  them  have  perished.  An  amphitheatre  occupied  the 
place  which  it  now  covered  with  bouses  between  the  street  of 
the  Boquer*  and  Trinity-square  :  the  spot  lor  a  long  time 
retailed  the  name  pf  Arenam;  but  there  remain  no  traces 
of  it. 

Jo  a  nicbe  on  the  grind  staircase  of  the  college  of  the 
Cannes  of  la  Rambla  there  is  a  colossal  half  soot  of  white 
marble;  it  is  a  woman**  foot,  with  a  sandal  on,  and  finely 

rmed. 

On  the  ground  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Michael  there 
Was  formerly  a  remarkable  pavement,  of  which  there  are  now 
but  remnants ;  it  is  a  mosaic,  composed  with  little  white  and 
tyue  stones,  representing;  trifons  and  fishes. 

The  waler  was  carried  to  Barcelona  by  an  aqueduct;  of 
which  there  remains  a  very  lofty  arch  at  the  entrance  of  the 
street  of  the  Capellans  ;  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  it* 
structure  ;  it  is  only  very  massive  and  solid,  ft  seems  to 
run  towanfe  the  cathedral  church  and  towards  the  remains 
of  the  temple  which  are  still  to  be  seen  behind  this  church, 
and  of  which  we  sha.ll  presently  speak.  Thews  is  room  to 
believe  that  it  took  up  the  water  on  the  mountain  of  Coke- 
ttu>,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barcelona,  where  there  are 
^esttges  of  a«  aqueduct  found,  which  appears  to  be  of  the 
same  structure.  * 

A  basin  of  white  marble  serves  at  present  as  a  cistern  to  a 
fountain  in  die  house  of  the  archdeacon,  near  the  cathedral ; 
it  forms  a  parallelogram,  rounded  at  the  four  corners.  Only 
three  fronts  of  it  are  to  be  seen ;  the  fourth  ia  concealed  by  a 
wall.    These  three  fronts  are  covered  with  reliefs. 

Some  interesting  remains  of  a  great  and  superb  monument 
h  found  in  Paradise  street,  behind  the  cathednrt;  it  is  the 
highest  spot  of  the  town,  and  centre  of  the  ancient  Bar- 
celona. 

There  remain  six  large  fluted  columns  with  capitals  of  the 
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Corinthian  order,  of  while  maiWe ;  they  ate  9$  feet  Id  lines 
high,  including  the  bases  end  capital*,  Mid  ere  supported  by 
pedestals  from  7  to  g  inches;  the  plinth*  of  the  pedestal* 
are  of  the  greatest  simplicity.  The  capitals  have  been  in* 
jured ;  but  the  remains  show  that  they  were  wrought  with 
taste  and  delicacy.  These  columns  are  shut  up  in  a  house, 
and'cased  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls ;  Ihey  reach  from  the 
ground  of  the  house  higher  than  the  second  story  j  but  we 
cannot  trace  tbem  farther. 

There  were  formerly  public  bttha  at  Barcelona  ;  there  are 
two  streets  of  that  town  which  have  taken  the  name  of 
then ;  they  are  called  Carrtr  Mm  bans  in  the  Catalonian  dia- 
lect, Calk  dclot  banoi  in  Spanish  :  in  a  house  in  the  street 
of  this  name,  which  is  at  the  corner  of  the  Boquera,  there  is 
still  a  remarkable  monument,  which  can  only  be  attributed 
to  the  Moors  :  it  consists  of  several  pieces,  supported  by 
columns  rather  misshapen,  with  vaults  in  the  shape  of  a  home* 
•hoe 

The  walls  of  the  court  of  a  house  which  is  falling  into  ruins 
en  the  square  of  the  Cucurulla,  and  which  belongs  to  the 
Finos,  are  ornamented  with  many  antique  sculptures  ;  such. 
ss  medallions,  some  heads  of  emperors  an  unknown  head 
with  this  inscription  :  AVG  VSTVS  PATER  j*  a  little  statu* 
of  Bacchus,  wanting  the  head,  but  of  exquisite  workmanship ; 
«  figure  in  bass-relief  in  a  gallery  over  the  court  This  house 
was  in  a  manner  deserted  and  left  open  to  every  body  j  in* 
trudeia  daily  broke  or  carried  off  some  of  these  antiqaee .  It 
has  just  been  rebuilt. 

H>ey  tell  an  anecdote  singular  enough  concerning  it* 
Pinos,  to  whom  it  belonged  at  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th 
century,  was  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  die  Cata* 
Ionian  rebellion ;  this  house  was  almost  destroyed  by 
the  bombs  during  the  siege  of  Barcelona  in  1713  and 
in  17H  ;   Pinos  sometime   after>    when  he  w*   dyiag» 

•  It  is  finely  eieeute& 
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recommended  to  bis  son  not  to  have  it  repaired,  that  its  rulna 
might  be  a  monument  of  his  fidelity  to  the  sovereign  to  whom 
he  had  devoted  himself,  and  of  his  hatred  to  Philip  V.  -  flia 
descendants  allowed  the  house  to  go  to  ruin  till  the  journey 
which  the  reigning  king  took  into  Catalonia. 

Public  Edifices.  Some  of  the  public  buildings  of  Barcelona 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  lovers  of  the  arts,  both  for  their 
exterior  beauty  and  for  what  they  contain  within. 

The  cathedral  church,  the  building  of  which  was  begun  at 
the  end  of  the  13th  century,  is  not  yet  finished ;  the  portal 
yet  remains  to  be  done.  We  ascend  to  it  by  large  steps  of 
free-stone,  which  extend  the  whole  breadth,  and  are  in  a  bad 
state.  Yet  for  upwards  of  three  hundred  years  a  duty  has 
been  imposed  on  the  marriage  licences  given  by  the  eccle- 
siastical court,  and  the  produce  of  it  assigned  for  the  build- 
ing of  this  portal.*  This  duty,  which  has  continued  to  be 
levied,  has  already  furnished  sufficient  sums  for  the  purpose, 
and  yet  the  work  is  not  even  begun.  The  whole  appearance 
of  this  church  is  majestic :  its  length  is  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet,  and  breadth  sixty- two.  The  nave  and  aisles 
are  separated  by  twelve  large  Gothic  pillars,  formed  by  clusters 
of  columns  of  various  sizes.  There  are  some  obscure  galleries, 
each  ornamented  by  nine  small  columns  over  the  arches  which 
connect  the  twelve  large  pillars.  The  aisles  tutn,  and  meet 
behind  the  sanctuary.  In  the  middle  of  the  space  between 
the  great  door  and  the  choir,  there  is  a  great  octagon  dome, 
in  Gothic  architecture ;  it  has  eight  galleries,  ornamented 
with  little  columns  and  balustrades. 

1  The  sajictuary  is  formed*  by  ten  pillars,  smaller  than  those 
t>f  the  aisles,  which  meet  at  the  top,  forming  a  semi-circle, 
where  the  great  altar  is,  which  is  also  of  the  Gothic  style,  and 
of  delicate  workmanship.  By  the  side  of  the  door  of  the 
vestry  there  are  two  sepulchral  urns  of  wood,  containing  the 
a6he3  of  Raymond  B£renger,  count  of  Barcelona,  and  the 
countess,  bis  wife,  the  founders  of  this  church.  The  sanc- 
tuary stands  over  a  subterranean  chapel,  where  the  relics  of 
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Skint  Eulaha,  patmess  of  ts»  *owivare  prea*n»d  irf  a  superb 
shrine. 

**  The  choir  is  in  the  middle*  of  the  mwe;  it  »  decorated  on 
tbe  outside  by  very  slight  columns  with)  various  ornaments, 
aod  the  part  about  the  .door  in  froat  of  tfee  principal  entrance 
of  tile  churchy  called  in  Spanish'  Trowon,  is  pargeted  with, 
red  and  yellow  marble.  There  are  two  statues  of  saints  and 
two  pieces  of  bass-relief.  The  door  of- tbe  choir  is  in  the 
middle,  between  two  columns  of  t the  Corinthian  order ;  sur- 
mounted by  a  balustrade. .  The  whole  of  this  decoration  is  in 
white  marble.  In  1509,  Charles  I.  having  held  a  chapter  of 
the  Golden  Eleece,  the  armorials  of  the  knights  who  com* 
posed  it  were  placed  above  the  stalls,  with  inscriptions  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  it. 

The  subterranean  chapel  of  Saint  Eulalia  is  very  hand* 
some ;  the  others  are  remarkable  only  for  some  paintings  by 
Antonio  Viladomat  and  Emanuel  Tramullas. 

The  cloister  at  the  side  of  the  church  is  extensive.*  The 
treasury  is  fine,  but  not  equal  in  magnificence  to  those  of 
many  other  churches  in  Spain* 

Convent  of  la  Merci.  The  church  is  large;  its  front  is  com* 
posed  of  two  stories  of  architecture,  the  Corinthian  and  tha 
Ionic ;  its  portal  is  of  the  Boric  order.  The  cloister  of  this  con*' 
vent  is  very  fine,  and  superbly  executed :  it  is  sixty  feet  squart. 
There  is  a  portico  along  die  four  faces,  of  sixteen  arcades* 
supported  by  twenty  Doric  columns  of  dark  grey  and  mixed 
marble ;  a  like  number  of  pilastres  of  the  same  marble,  with 
their  capitals  of  white  marble,  ornaments  the  interior  walla, 
which  axe  besides  tiled  to  a  certain  height,  ornamented  above 
with  nineteen  large  paintings  relative  to  the  foundation  of  Um 
order  of  la  Merci.  The  windows  in  the  roof  of  the  vault  con* 
(am  the  portraits  in  fresco  of  the  princes  who  were  the  patrons 

*  Tbty  raise  and  preserve  geese  ia  this  cloister.  A  rent  is  assigned 
for  their  support.  It  is  said  to  be  an  endowment  of  considerable  an- 
tyqity. 
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aM  benefactors  of  the  «*aierj  torn*** these  painting*  ara  by 
Vlnols. 

Oef  this  portteo  there  Is  t  gaHery  the  whole  fetfgth  of  the 
fw  fronts;  it  has  oil  the  outside  thirty-two  arcade*  en  Ionic 
Artnmn*,  eaupkd,  and  of  white-grey  marble ;  it  is  ernament- 
ed  til  round  by  a  balustrade  of  grey  marble.  11k  ieor  of  it 
fa  very  ancient,  and  made  of  inlaid  woad.  The  area  of  the 
cloister*  is  speeionv;  ks  ceMiwi*  ornamented  wfch  a  beae^&l 
fountain  of  white  marble,  on  an  octagon  plan;  it  it  a  great 
htaio,  in  the  middle  of  which  stands  a  ktge  cistern  with  eight 
cocks,  surmounted  with  a  round  shell,  having  eight  jet*  d'casm* 
add  in  the  middle  another  jet  larger  and  higher.  The  appeal 
anceof  this  cloister  altogether  is  striking. 

The  convent  of  San  Francisco  belongs  to  the  Coraktief* ; 
the  church  is  tery  large,  Gothic,  and  handsome.  Several 
princes  and  princesses,  of  Are  royal  house  of  Aragon  were 
buried  there.  The  cloister  it  ornamented  witli  twenty-five 
paintings,  representing  the  particulars  of  the  Ufa  af  St.  Fran- 
cis, att  painted  by  Viladottat. 

The  convent  of  the  Dominicans,  under  die  title  of  Seiat 
Catherine,  haa  a  church  with  a  nave,  but  na  aisles  }  it  tr 
large,  and  b*ik  of  free-stone.  The  chapel  of  &  Raymond 
Ins  a  dome,  ornamented  with  painting*  in  fresco.  Thai  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  is  remarkable  for  the  confusion  of 
sculptures,  ornaments*  and  gildings;  there  k  a  good  picture 
of  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  Viladomat,  and  upon 
the  altar  a  fine  statue  of  the  iioly  Virgin,  in  white  marble, 
executed  at  Rome.  In  the  vestibule,  leading  to  the  cloisters, 
there  ie  a*  white  marfble  tomb  of  Thomas-  Ripoll,  general  of 
the  order,  who  died  at  Rome  in  175J.  Only  one  of  the  two 
cloisters  deserves  any  attention.  It  is  Gothic,  and  in  the 
middle  planted  with  orange  trees;  two  of  its  fronts  are 
ornamented  with  sepulchral  urns,  tombs,  and  marble  statue** 
The  walls  of  it  are  covered  with  paintings,  intended  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  the  people  who  have  been  eoodcpinwd  by 
the  Inquisition.  Tbey  represent  piles,  dishevelled  bead*, 
bodies  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  devils  carrying  off  bodies, 
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and  iflscripttin*  aontatainf  the  name,  country  age,  profession, 
and  nature  of  puriishmerit  of  each  person,  with  the  dates  of 
their  sentence  and  execution.  The  first  is  in  tbe  year  1488, 
ami  the  last  k»  I72S.  A  very  long  inscription,  placed  over 
r  of  the  doora  of  the  cloister,  informs  us  that  tire  monu- 
r  of  lie  ptia<*bmerit  of  the  condemned  were  formerly  de- 
posited in  the  saate  friace  5  hot  that  having  been  almost  de- 
stroyed by  the  injuries  of  time  and  the  ravages  of  war,  espe- 
fiMly  during  the  siege  of  Barcelona,  in  17 1 3,  the  Inquisition 
had  supplied  their  place  by  this  picture  which  they  had  put 
up  hi  1745.  This  inscription  likewise  tells  us,  that  during 
fte  same  siegc^  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  bombs  had  fallen- 
into  this- convent. 

Tbe  parish  church  of  St  Mary  of  the  Sea  was  built 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  it  is  the  handsomest 
tar  Barcelona,  from  Ha  regularity.  H  hat  a  nave  and  two 
aisles,  separated  by  lofty/  arcades,  delicately  formed,  fa 
these  there  are  fife  pictures  of  tbe  Passion,  by  Viladotnat. 
The  cbief  altar  is  a  prodigious  assemblage  of  white,  blacky 
and  mixed  marble ;  but  this  richness'  is  injured  by  carvings 
on  wood  of  a  bad  taste. 

The  Hotel-de*ViBe  is  in  a  very  narrow  street  behind  St, 
James'*  chta-ch ;  its  front  on  that  side  has  no  ornament ;  in 
the  interior  there  are  Gothic  columns,  with  a  great  variety  of 
sculptures  done  with  much  taste.  The  front,  towards  tbe 
garden,  has  considerable  beauty. 

The  Hotelv6f  the  Deputation  was  tbe  place  where  tlft 
states  of  Catatonia  assembled,  and  is  now  used  for  tbe  sit- 
tings of  tbe  royal  audience :  it  stands  opposite  to  St.  James's 
church,  and  is  accounted  one  of  the  handsomest  buildings  in 
Barcelona.  It  does,  in  fact,  bring  to  mind  the  beautiful 
palaces  of  Italy,  allowing  for  a  few  defects.  In  this  hotel  are 
deposited  the  valuable  charters  and  archives  of  tbe  crown  of 
Aragon,  as  likewise  the  treaties  of  peace,  and  the  concessions 
granted  to  towns,  corporations,  and  communities.     These 

•rehires  are  kept  in  very  good  order, 
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The  palace  of  the  counts  of  Barcelona  and  kings  of  Ars* 
gon  is  separated  from  the  cathedral  only  by  a  little  street : 
its  principal  front  looked  on  a  square,  which  retains  the  name 
of  Plaza  del  Rey.  At  present,  one  part  of  this  antique  palace 
is  occupied  by  the  nuns  of  Saint  Claire ;  another  part  serve* 
for  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  another  for  the  Inquisition 
and  its  prisons.  All  that  it  is  now  remarkable  for  are  its  walla, 
the  size  of  its  rooms,  and  its  noble  simplicity. 

The  General's  Palace,  in  the  square  of  the  same  name,  waa 
built  in  1444,  at  the  expence  of  the  town,  as  a  market  for 
cloth?.  The  municipality  turned  it  into  an  arsenal  in  1514s, 
and  kept  the  arms  of  the  commons  there.  It  was  confiscated 
by  Philip  IV.  in  1652,  when  he  reduced  the  Catalans,  who 
had  held  out  against  him  for  twelve  years  c  he  there  made 
it  the  residence  of  the  viceroys  of  Catalonia.v  It  is  a  large, 
regular,  square  building,  with  battlements  on  the  top,  and 
covered  on  the.  outside  with  bad  paintings  in  fresco. 

The  Custom- Hot. Be  is  a  modern  edifice,  built  according  to 
the  designs  and  under  the  direction  of  Roncali,  and  finished 
in  179S.  It  stands  close  to  the  Sea-gate,  opposite  one  of 
the  side  fronts  of  the  General's  Palace :  it  is  a  square  insulated 
building  :  the  front  has  two  tiers  of  pilasters  and  columns  ; 
the  lower  of  the  Tuscan  and  the  upper  of  the  Doric  order.  R 
has  three  porticos,  faced  with  coupled  columns  of  the  Tuscan 
order,  and  a  terrace  runs  round  its  four  fronts.  The  pilasters, 
columns,  and  ornaments  are  in  stucco,  or  cased  with  stucco, 
to  which  the  colours  of  different  marble  have  been  given,  by 
which  the  neatness  of  the  facade  is  injured.  So  early  as  in 
1798  the  stucco  began  to  chip,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
tact with  the  sea  air.  The  windows  have  iron  balconies, 
painted  red.  The  whole  of  this  building  betrays  the  extreme 
of  bad  taste. 

.  The  Exchange  is  likewise  in  -  the  square  of  the  General's 
Palace/  It  would  certainly  be  the  finest  building  in  the  town, 
if  a  part  of  it,  by  projecting  much  too  forward,  did  not  injure 
its  principal  front :  be  that  as  it  may,  the  taste  of  its  decora, 
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tiant  corresponds  with  the  noWeneae  and  teauty  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  the  whole  is  majestic.     It  was4juilt  by  a  duty  laid 
on  the  commerce  of  Barcelona.    It  is  a  long  rectangular 
l?uiWing  of  two  hundred  ami  thirty  feet,  by  seventy-seven. 
The  body  is  insulated.      Its  principal  front,   towards  the. 
square,  haa  three  entrances  by  large  porticos,  and  is  orna- 
mented with  the  Doric  columns,  over  which  it  a  terrace  with 
balustrades,  anu  beneath  there  is  a  handsome  vaulted  vesti- 
bule.   The  upper  s  _*ry  rises  from  the  terr^.    ,  and  is  onja* 
mealed  with  four  Ionic  pilasters  on  the  sides,  and  in  the  tnioV. 
die  with  six  columns,  between  which  there  are  three  large 
windows.     An  attic,  decorated  with  sculptures  finishes  this 
front*  which  is  all  of  free-stone.    The  inside  is  distributed 
injo  a  multiplicity  of  rooms ;  one  of  which  is  appropriated  to 
a  school  for  navigation,  and  several  others  for  drawing. 

The  Playhouse  is  on  the  promenade  of  la  Rambla.  Its  front 
has  a  kind  of  vestibuit,  entered  by  three  arcades,  which  are 
supported  by  four  Ionic  columns :  above  which  there  are  four 
of  the  Corinthian  order;*  but  the  facade  is  small,  crowded) 
and  poor.  The  interior  is  handsome,  spacious,  well  laid  out9 
full  of  out-lets,  and  adorned  with  three  rows  of  boxes  of  an 
elegant  simplicity.  The  theatre  is  large ;  the  front  of  the 
stage  done  with  taste,  and  the  decorations  are  numerous  and 
well  executed.  In  the  inside  it  is  the  handsomest  playhouse 
in  Spain. 

The  School  for  Surgery.  The  amphitheatre  for  anatomy 
is  large,  and  tolenily  well  planm  ,  but  perhaps  not  lofty 
enough :  there  is  too  u.uch  bronze  and  gilding  about  it. 
There  is  a  gallery  round  it  It  contains  a  marble  bust  of 
Pedro  Virgili,  a  Catalonian  surgeon,  who,  in  the  course  of 
the  18th  century,  was  the  restorer  of  surgery  in  Spain,  and 
the  promoter  of  its  schools.  The  bust,  which  is  finely  exe- 
cuted, was  put  up  on  the  6th  of  October,  1778,  by  the  pro- 
fessors, as  a  testimony  of  gratitude. 

Atarazana.     This  is  a  name  given  to  a  large  space  which 
was  formerly  a  part  of  the  coast,  but  now  crowded  with  build- 
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inga  erected  upon  it ;  a  cofwderablc  portion  of  it  howetw 
remains  open.  It  is  skaated  between  the  seawall  aridtife  pro^ 
nwnade  of  la  RaMa,  with  which  it  forms  the  communication. 
Alt  mraieose  range  of  barracks  has  been  laiely  erected  fcer*V 
and  several  buildings  for  casting,  polishing,  and  boring 
cannon,  besides  which  there  is  an  arsetitt  here  for  rill  fernd* 
of  arms*  There  it  another  buileftng  opposite  the  barracks, 
which  is  also  used  for  the  fabrication  of  arms :  H  has  only 
*  ground  story,  with-  twelve  windows  in  front  separated  by 
Boric  pilasters  *  it  has  a  large  portal  in  the  middle  between 
four  pilaster?  of  the  same  order,  surmounted  *itb  a  petfttfehr, 
at  the  top  of  which  art  the  arms  of  Spain. 

Prdmtn*d&  of  Barcelona.  Barcelona  has  a  great  many 
handsome  walks,  both  in  and  oat  of  the  town.  ThbSe  with- 
out are  oft  the  sides  of  the  fosses ;  they  ate  shaded  by  large 
trees,  and  they  would  be  agreeable  were  it  not  for  the  in- 
convenience of  the  dost.  The  walks  Within  run  round  (he 
town.  Setting  out  from  the  sea-gate,  we  ascend  the  sea- 
waH,*  and  go  the  whole  extent  of  it,  then  descend*  on  the 
Kambla  to  the  Ataraaanas  ;  on  this  walk  we  proceed!  about 
300  paces1,  theft  turn  to  the  left  through  the  street  which 
leads  to  the  land-wall,  we  go  round  this  to  the  Esplanade  and 
Ae  vraH  lately  made  there,  in  which  we  continue  till  we  come 
1fc  a  very  short  street  which  lead*  us  again  to  the  sea^jate, 
whence  we  set  out.  It  takes  about  one  hour  and  a  haff  to 
ifeatee  the  tour  of  this  agreeable  walk. 

The  sea-wall  extends  in  a  right  line  from  the  sea-gate  tb 
the  foot  of  Mont'Jouy,  about  380  fathoms  in  length  and  46 
feet  in  breadth.  It  forms  a  superb  terrace  along  the  harbour 
and  seaside.  On  the  right  it  has  a  line  of  houses  well  built, 
and  covered  With  an  agreeable  variety  of  paintings  hi  fresco ; 
on  the  left  is  the  harbour  and  an  immense  extent  of  sea,  on 

•  I    always  make  use  of  the  word  wall,   from  its  being  con-* 
secrated  in  the  country  :  ic  means  however  nothing  more  than  the 
rampart. 
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which  a  multitude  of  sails  and  ship*  of  different  nation*  are 
wen  at  a  distance.  There  are  a  number  of  stone  seal*  in 
this  beautiful  walk  :  it  wants  nothing  but  trees ;  of  these, 
however,  the  defence  of  the  place  and  the  vaults  over  wbkb 
a  great  part  of  it  4s  built  will  not  allow.  The  count  de  Rielsv 
wbe  was  captain-general  of  Catalonia  about  the  middle  of 
tfce  18th  century,  being  desirous  of  rendering  this  prome* 
nade  more  frequented,  had  coffee-houses  end  other  attractions 
established  on  it :  after  his  time  they  were  pot  down. 
■  The  land-wall  begins  nearly  where  the  sea-waH  finishes* 
and  terminates  towards  the  Esplanade,  thus  forming  a  length* 
toed  semi-circle  embracing  three  quarters  of  the  town.  This 
wall  stands  high  ;  on  one  side  it  looks  down  on  the  town,  and 
on  the  other  it  looks  over  the  country  :  there  we  see  a  num- 
ber of  pleasant  houses  and  manufactories,  and  here  rich  aai 
fertile  fields  clothed  in  verdure* 

The  Esplanade  is  a  large  open  piece  of  ground  extending 
from  the  new  gate  to  the  citadel,  below  and  on  the  side  of 
the  extremity  of  the  land-wall :  it  was  turfed  and  planted 
with  trees,  but  it  was  not  frequented,  lo  \797  a  handexxae 
walk  was  begun  to  be  made,  which  was  finished  in  t  SOI  nnder 
tat  care  and  direction  of  Don  Augustin  de  Lancaster,  the 
captain-general  of  Catalonia.  It  is  444  yards  in  length  and 
is  divided  into  three  alleys,  the  middle  one  of  which  is  broad* 
est  i  a  green  rail  nearly  breast-high  runs  round  it,  with  open- 
ings here  and  there  for  walkers ;  but  all  the  openings  have 
turnstiles  in  them.  In  the  alleys  there  are  circular  places 
surrounded  with  white  marble  seats  in  form  of  canopies,  with 
iron  backs  painted  green.  In  each  of  these  places  there  is 
a  basin  with  a  balustrade  round  it,  and  in  the  mtdle  a  jet- 
d'eau  which  rises  to  the  height  of  from  25  to  30  feet  The 
afleya  at  their  extremities  terminate  in  a  semi-circular  space, 
in  the  middle  of  wbich  is  a  chateau  dtcou,  or  reservoir,  in  the 
shape  of  a  triumphal  arch,  built  in  grotto  work.  There  is 
a  new  alley,  on  the  outside,  18  feet  wide,  intended  for  car- 
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rlages.    Tfcis  promenade  is  only  frequented  at  the  fine  fimc 
of  the  year. 

The  Rambla,  the  ancient  interior  walk  of  the  town,  in  a 
golly,  whence  it  took  its  name,  went  round  the  old  limits  of 
Barcelona.  It  joined  the  two  walls,  sea  and  land,  forming  a 
communication  between  them,  and  extended  from  the  des- 
cent of  the  sea-wall  to  the  Atarazanas,  and  to  the  barracks 
called  lot  estudios*  This  promenade  was  904  yards  in  length, 
and  had  trees  from  the  convent  of  Santa  Monica  to  the 
streets  of  the  Carme  and  the  Puerto  Ferissa,  where  it  terminated 
in  an  open  place  where  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  were 
exercised.  The  ground  of  the  walk,  which  was  distributed 
into  several  alleys,  was  muddy  in  winter,  and  very  dusty  in 
summer  ;  the  trees  upon  it  were  small,  and  not  sufficiently 
bushy,  as  they  could  not  thrive  in  so  bad  a  soil.  The  ne- 
cessity of  opening  a  way  for  the  carts  and  wains  of  the 
adjacent  quarters  gave  the  idea  of  changing  the  form  and 
use  of  this  walk,  and  dividing  it  into  several  parts  :  the  great 
opening  at  the  descent  from  the  sea-wall  to  the  Atarazanas 
has  been  suffered  to  remain,  to  the  extent  of  116  yards  in 
length  and  22  in  breadth :  on  one  side  of  it  a  terrace  fc 
raised  two  feet  high,  paved  with  brick,  having  on  each  side 
walled  causeways,  serving  it  as  parapets  ;  it  is  27  feet  wide 
and  falls  into  another  square  144  feet  by  126",  without  trees, 
where  the  playhouse  is.  There  a  similar  terrace  has  been 
made  214  yards  in  length,  which  in  like  manner  leads  to 
another  square  of  156  feet  by  133,  into  which  the  streets  of 
the  hospital  and  the  Boqueria  open.  The  two  terraces  are 
planted  on  both  sides  of  the  exterior  with  large  poplars  close 
to  one  another,  but  with  openings  here  and  there  for  passages; 
At  the  extremity  of  the  latter  square  a  promenade  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  begins  :  it  is  174  yards  in  length  and  SO  feet 
in  breadth,  composed  of  a  single  alley,  not  raised,  but  having 
a  wooden  rail  on  each  side  painted  green,  with  turnstiles  for 
walkers;  it  leads  to  a  large  square  tolerably  handsome, but 
without  trees  :  it  has  been  left  in  its  old  state, 
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This  walk  as  well  as  that  of  the  Esplanade  was  made  at  a 
time  when  the  people  were  deprived  of  work  and  stood  in 
the  greatest  want  of  assistance ;  these  two  extensive  under* 
takings  served  to  employ  and  to  support  them.  Nor  must 
the  beneficent  establishment  which  furnished  the  means,  pass 
unnoticed  here.  In  1798,  during  the  war  between  England 
and  Spain,  commerce  became  languid,  a  great  number  of 
manufactories  were  shut  up,  and  others  confined  to  fewer 
bands  ;  many  mechanics  also  failed,  and  a  multitude  of  men 
and 'women  were  reduced  to  extreme  want  The  inhabi- 
tants were  every  day  assailed  by  the  poor  of  all  classes, 
and  this  beggary,  almost  general,  raised  great  apprehensions 
for  the  safety  of  the  streets  and  houses.  At  that  juncture 
the  captain-general  of  Catalonia,  Don  August  in,  afterwards 
called  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  whose  name  should  be  im- 
mortal in  Barcelona,  undertook  to  relieve  the  general  distress. 
He  obtained  the  king's  permission  to  give  public  balls,  and 
make  lotteries  of  different  kinds.  The  produce  of  both  was 
applied  in  assisting  the  unfortunate  :  the  direction  of  which 
was  confined  to  a  company  of  merchants,  who  performed  this 
duty  with  equal  zeal  and  disinterestedness  :  all  who  could 
work  were  employed  for  public  service,  and  to  those  of 
either  sex  who  could  not,  a  daily  distribution  was  made  of 
food  ready  dressed.  These  two  modes  of  relief  were  con- 
tinued along  time  :  the  latter  went  by  the  name  of  Olla pu- 
blico, or  the  Public  pot.  The  directors  themselves  attended 
everyday  to  the  distribution  to  the  people,  who  came  up  in  a 
line  with  great  order  and  quiet.  To  each  was  given  a  large 
bason  of  thick  rice  or  vermicelli  soup,  with  cabbage,  pease,  a 
bit  of  the  lights  of  beef  or  mutton,  and  a  slice  of  pork  or 
mutton.  It  was  not  easy  to  eat  this  portion  at  one  meal. 
A  certain  number  of  similar  portions  were  likewise  sent  to 
the  prisons  and  to  the  asylum.  From  the  commencement  of 
this  charity  in  March  1799  to  1801,  3,833,746  portions  were 
distributed,  making  about  3500  portions  daily.  The  weekrf 
consumption  was  usually  as  foUows :  i  .  jt 
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Vermicelli,  which  was  always   furnished  gratis  by   die 

makers  of  it .al.^^^H.^*,  }  cwt» 

Rice  .--..„.—  ..—,.•..-.—  from  30  to  32  do. 

Pease  .......,^..... .— •*—  32  to  35  do. 

Cabbages,  exclusive  of  those  soot  in 
charity    te-..^--. -....-„-_.,-    60  to  80  do?. 

Beef  and  Mutton  Lights )£00ewU 

Pork l»  do. 

MuUofc „ 18  do. 

Salt 4  do. 

Wood  •..•.......••«•. ,— ..•  112   do. 

This  philanthropic  establishment  was  long  kept  up/  and  is 
sol  yet  entirely  extinct.  At  the  same  time,  the  societies  of 
mechanics  joined  to  give  assistance  likewise  to  such  of  their 
own  business  as  had  fallen  into  indigence.  The  goldsmiths 
for  near  three  years  fed  a  great  number  of  unfortunate  people, 
and  the  quantity  of  rations  furnished  by  them  alone  amount- 
ed to  upwards  of  36,000. 

Commerce.  Barcelona  is  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of 
all  Catalonia  :  in  this  city  reside  the  principal  merchants  of 
the  country,  and  hither  flock  the  foreign  merchants  ;  here 
are  made  the  great  speculations  which  extend  to  and  incjude 
the  trade  of  the  other  ports  of  the  province ;  and  here  too  i& 
received  a  great  part  of  the  immense  coinage  which  Spanish 
America  sends  every  year  into  Spain. 

The  productions  of  the  earth  of  a  great  part  of  Catalonia 
form  a  no  less  interesting  branch  of  the  commerce  of  this 
Down :  the  harbour  is  always  full  of  ships  ;  a  thousand  are 
computed  to  eater  every  year,  of  all  bulks  and  of  every  na- 
tion. Nearly  a  like  number  of  Spanish  clear  for  Holland* 
$rance,  England,  Italy,  the  North  of  Europe,  and  America. 
Barcelona  exports  silver,  gold,  and  plain  stuffs ;  silk  stockings, 
middling  cloths,  printed  eallicoes,  striped  and  flowered  cojt- 
Ipns,  cottons  of  every  kind,  stained  and  plain  papers,  fire- 
arms, laces,  shoes,  wines,  and  brandies*    It  imports  silks 
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^ma  Lyon  and  Nismes,  siik  stocking*  from  Nisom  and  Ganges, 
cloths  from  Elbeuf and  Sedan,  jewellery  from  Paris,  iron  ware 
from  Forez,  millinery  from  France,  cotton  goods  and  stock- 
fish from  England.  The  amount  of  the  trade  outward  and 
inward  is  computed  at  upwards  of  1,750,0001.  sterling. 

The  cotton  cloths  and  stufft  alone'  manufactured  at  Bar- 
celona, exclusive  of  a  great  quantity  of  printed  callicoes, 
yield  an  annua)  produce  of  442,510 1.  8s.  4&  sterling.  About 
on#*twelfth  is  consumed  In  the  province  ;  two-twelfths  go  to 
the  other  provinces  of  Spain  :  two-thirds  of  it  are  sent  to  the 
Spanish  colonies.  The  exports  from  the  province,  therefore, 
amount  to  about  Z6  millions  of  reals,  or  375,000  I.  sterling. 

The  trade  in  shoes  is  considerable  ;  700,000  pair  are  an- 
nually exported,  the  trade-price  of  which  was  two  shillings 
and  a  penny  the  pair.  Since  the  war  the  price  is  increased. 
The  Catalonians  carry  their  industry  so  far  as  to  turn  the 
very  filth  and  sweepings  of  their  houses  to  profit,  which  they 
collect  and  sell  to  manure  the  lands.  It  is  said  that  the 
quantity  yearly  sent  out  of  Barcelona  brings  in  a  sum  of 
Wf 5 1.  sterling.  From  the  great  trade  of  this  town  several 
courts  have  been  established  for  its  protection,  and  foreign 
nations  send  consuls  to  reside  here* 

rte  arts  are  cultivated  at  Barcelona,  but  chiefly  those  con- 
nected with  manufactures.  At  the  expence  of  the  commer- 
cial interest  of  this  town  two  public  free  schools  have  bceu, 
established,  from  which  great  advantages  are  already  derived. 
One  is  a  school  for  navigation,  and  the  other  a  school  for 
drawing,  where  every  one  that  desires  it  is  admitted :  there 
.ate  a  great  many  masters  in  the  different  branches.  This  es- 
tablishment has  been  very  successful  under  the  direction  of 
Bon  Pedro  Moles,  and  has  turned  out  some  very  good  pupils. 

Barcelona  has  produced  few  painters,  sculptors,  or  archi- 
tects ;  it  owes  its  celebrity  and  prosperity  to  its  manufactures* 
and  the  flourishing  industry  of  the  merchants.  There  is  a 
kind  of  painting,  however,  in  which  the  Barcelonians  succeed 
very  well,  tkatin  fresco,  With  which  the  bouses  are  covered. 
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Manufactures.  The  manufactures  of  Barcelona  were  ?ery 
considerable.  So  early  as  the  13th  century  the  inhabitants 
manufactured  a  quantity  of  woollens,  Bilks,  linens,  hempen 
cloths,  and  cottons,  which  supported  themselves  till  the  end 
of  the  i(Jth  century.  They  revived  in  the  middle  of  the  18tb, 
and  are  at  present  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  and  are  more 
numerous  and  various  than  ever.  They  consist  principally 
of  printed  callicoes,  silks,  sjlk  stockings,  ribbons,  and  silk 
galloon.  There  are  214-  manufactories  of  printed  cottons, 
524  luoms  of  silk  stuffi,  and  2700  of  ribbons  and  silk 
galloon. 

The  printed  callicoes  are  in  general  rather  coarse,  bat  there 
are  some  tolerably  handsome  :  the  designs  have  been  much 
improved  lately,  and  more  taste  has  been  displayed  in  them, 
but  the  colours  rarely  stand. 

The  silk  works  consist  of  taffetas,  twilled  and  common  silks, 
satins,  velvets  of  every  kind  and  colour ;  these  are  mixed 
with  gold  and  silver :  gold  cloths  and  brocades  are  also  made 
there.  The  manufactures  are  not  carried  on  by  manu- 
facturing companies,  but  dispersed  among  the  workmen 
themselves,  by  which  perhaps  the  qualities  may  in  some  de- 
gree be  injured.  It  is  remarked  that  the  stufls  would  be 
better  if  they  were  closer,  for  their  texture  is  eomnAnly 
loose :  they  are  also  different  in  the  gloss,  which  is  seldom  fine, 
and  is  never  equal  to  that  in  the  manufactures  of  France. 
Another  fault  in  all  these  stuffs  is  the  silk  being  badly  pre- 
pared, which  leaves  it  almost  always  shaggy  :  the  cause  of 
this  is  the  silk  being  spun  or  twisted  in  an  uneven  manner. 
The  same  unpleasant  effect  is  observed  in  the  silk  stockings ; 
they  cannot  be  line,  their  stitches  being  uneven,  and  often 
large  and  shaggy  :  they  do  not  last  long,  and  are  as  dear  as 
the  French  stockings  after  the  duty  on  their  entrance  into 
Spain  ha*  been  paid. 

At  Barcelona,  laces,  blonds,  net-work  and  tapes,  employ 
about  twelve  thousand  person*  ;  galloons,  laas,  and  gold 
and  silver  fringes  are  likewise ^made  here ;,  but  Jhese  are' 
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of  no  great  importance.  Silk,  gold,  and  silver  embroideries 
are  very  common,  and  the  embroiderers  are  so  numerous,  that 
they  are  to  be  found  in  every  street. 

Among  the  manufactures  of  all  sorts  of  woollen,  there  are 
some  of  blankets,  which  are  neither  fine  nor  handsome,  but  of 
a  good  quality.  For  several  years  past  some  manufactories 
of  hats  have  been  established,  and  two  manufactories*of  stain* 
ed  paper  to  ornament  chambers ;  the  finest  designs  of  the 
manufactures  of  France  are  imitated  in  them.  A  manufactory 
of  cotton  stufi*  has  been  set  up ;  it  belongs  to  a  Swiss :  here  they 
make  flannels*,  swansdown,  dimities,  cloths,  and  blankets ;  and 
stufis  of  cotton  and  silk  mixed,  plain,  striped,  and  of  se- 
veral colours,  for  clothes.  This  undertaking  has  been  re- 
markably successful :  the  stufis  are  good  and  pleasant,  and  of 
a  moderate  price.  Several  manufactures  of  cotton  have  been 
set  up  in  imitation  of  it  Formerly  printed  eallicoes  were 
stamped  on  cotton  which  came  from  abroad  ;  which  consi- 
derably raised  the  price  of  them  ;  but  a  new  species  of  in- 
dustry has  been  introduced,  which  is  become  very  -advanta- 
geous, this  is  called  cotton-spinning,  which  since  1790 
has  made  so  rapid  a  progress,  that  ther£  are  already  a  hundred 
workshops  engaged  in  this  branch  ;  considerable  advantaged 
result  from  it,  such  as  that  of  ^making  muslins,  nankins,  and 
velvets.  For  cotton*  they  reckon  about  4000  looms,  which 
employ  10,700  pgrgnns.  The  following  table  will  serve  to 
show  the  importance  and  value  of  this  branch  of  national 
industry. 
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Shbe»makirig  constitutes  a  new  branch  of  industry  at 
Barcelona.  There  is  a  great  number  of  shoe-makers ;  they 
work  incessantly  to  furnish  a  great  part  of  Spain,  India,  and 
Spanish  America  :  the  whole  amount  of  shoes  exported  are 
700,000  pairs  a  year* 

Lastly,  two  new  manufactories  have  been  established,  one 
for  gauzes  like  blond  lace,  and  the  other  for  glass  :  this  fur- 
nishes square  glasses  of  all  sixes,  eren  of  three  feet  four 
inches  long,  by  three  feet  wide.  The  Barceionians  have  not 
much  invention  in  their  manufactures,  but  they  easily 
imitate  the  works  of  other  people. 

Character  and  Mawters.  The  character  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  town  is  the  same  as  that  of  all  Catalonia,  of  which  we 
shall  hereafter  speak ;  "however,  it  is  more  softened  by  the 
commercial  connections  which  are  produced  by  the  strangers 
that  frequent  it,  yet  it  retains  a  kind  of  asperity  natural  to 
the  Catatonias.  The  people  are  not  mischievous  ;  they  cry 
out,  threaten  much,  and  rarely  strike.  On  all  remarkable 
occasions,  an  immense  crowd  assemble  day  or  night,  whether 
for  processions  or  public  feasts ;  but  disputes  very  seldom  hap- 
pen. In  spite  of  the  roughness  in  the  character  of  the  Ca- 
tatonias, in  spite  of  the  concourse  of  strangers,  the  streets 
of  Barcelona  are  safe  in  the  night-time  ;  they  are  guarded 
by  patroles  in  every  quarter.  The  Serenos,  who  are  the  same 
as  watchmen  in  Germany  and  England,  contribute  to  tUc 
public  safety.  They  are  armed  with  swords  and  pikes,  and 
carry  a  lanthorn ;  they  call  out  the  hour  and  the  state  of  the 
weather.  We  shall  speak  more  of  them  in  the  description  of 
Valencia,  where  this  establishment  began.  In  spite  of  the1 
opulence  of  Barcelona,  the  wealth  is  divided  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  render  it  less  apparent,  and  the  taste  for  economy,  ha-, 
tural  to  the  Catilonians,  keeps  it  shut  up,  and  as  it  were  jp  a 
manner  unknown.  The  people  live  easily  here*  but  net  at 
their  ease,  and  they  become  very  pcor  whet  e  « r  Spain  has 
to  sustain  a  maritime  war  :  on  the  contrary,  thsy  grow  ri*V 
£8 
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when  there  is  a  War  with  France,  by  the  immense  trims 
that  the  armies  spend  and  leave  in  the  country, 

The  merchants  and  tradesmen  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  one  very  opulent,  and  the  other  barely  at  their 
ease.  The  nobility,  *ome  families  excepted,  were  not  very 
rich  ;  but  for  twenty  years  past  their  incomes  have  increased 
prodigiously  :  the  produce  of  the  funds  have  almost  trebled  ; 
araee  the  last  war  rapid  fortunes  have  been  made,  and  the 
nobility  have  participated  in  this  increase  of  wealth. 

The  ladies  of  every  condition,  from  the  nobility  to  the  high- 
er trades-people,  wear  the  Spanish  dress  only  when  they  go  to 
church  or  walk  in  the  town  ;  but  at  home,  in  company,  at  balls, 
and  plays,  they  dress  themselves  according  to  the  French 
fashion,  which  they  follow  very  minutely  j  and  most  of  their 
apparel  comes  from  France.  The  neatness  of  the  foot  10  aa 
important  object  in  the  dress  of  the  women  :  silt  stock iogs  aft 
very  common  in  every  class ;  and  their  shoes,  are  embroi- 
dered with  silk,  gold,  silver,  pearls,  and  spangle?* 

No  great  round  hats,  no  cropped  heads  without  powder, 
are  to  be  seeu  in  the  town,  among  the  Catatonians,  as  in 
almost  all  the  rest  of  Spain.  The  mechanic  is  always  well 
dressed  ;  even  the  common  workmen  are  frequently  friaacd 
und  powdered  in  their  own  shop.  The  nobility  distinguish 
themselves  on  great  days  by  a  richness  in  their  clothes ;  they 
are  made  of  superb  embroideries,  velvets  mixed  with  gold 
and  silver,  and  tissues  entirely  of  gold  or  silver. 

Amusements  and  Society.  At  Barcelona  every  thing  breathes 
the  taste  for  luxury  and  pleasure  :  the  inhabitants  are  pas- 
sionately fond  of  plays,  and  every  class  delights  in  dan-< 
eing.  There  were  formerly  public  dances  during  thr 
Carnival  in  the  play-house,  called  Piccettcs,  from  the  name 
of  the  coin  which  is  paid  for  entrance  ;  these  balls  were 
prohibited  about  the  year  1778,  and  tbe  suppression  of 
them  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  cause  of  the  greatest  regret* 
But,  as  has  Veen  said,  the  ling  in  179*  permitted  the  renewal 
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*)f  public  balls.  The  passion  for  dancing  then  revived  with 
all  its  ardour;  the  inhabitants  crowded  to  these  bails ;  the 
trades-people  shewed  such  eagerness,  that  some  were  seen 
there  whose  earnings  were  not  enough  for  the  subsistence  of 
their  families.  Many  women  have  been  e'ven  known  to  sell 
their  furniture  to  defray  the  expences  of  this  amusement. 

There  were  likewise  brilliant  masquerades  during  the  Car- 
nival, High  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  disguised  themselves 
under  various  forms :  they  assumed  the  dress  of  every  nation;- 
dresses  in  character  increased  every  year ;  there  was  a  dis- 
play of  studied  taste,  and  frequently  of  magnificence.  The* 
Rambla  was  the  principal  rendezvous  of  the  masks,  the  win- 
dows were  filled  with  ladies,  well  dressed ;  the  whole  was  a 
beautiful  sight.  The  Bar<celonian6  have  been  deprived  of  this 
enjoyment  by  the  government.  They  still  speak  with  enthu- 
siasm of  that  happy  time  ?  the  remembrance  and  regret  of 
which  appear  to  be  indelible. 

The  inhabitants  seldom  associate,  and  their  meetings  are 
rarely  gay.  The  nobility  formerly  met  every  night,  some? 
times  at  one  bouse,  sometimes  at  another ;  their  parties  were 
always  very  numerous,  at  times  amounting  to  two  hundred 
persons.  For  some  years  past  they  have  become  very  un- 
common, and  the  nobility  live  alone. 

There  is  a  play  every  night ;  the  representation  is  alter- 
nately a  Spanish  comedy  and  an  Italian  opera :  there  are 
evea  times,  such  as  the  Carnival,  when  two  representations 
are  given  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  first  at  four  o'clock  ia 
the  afternoon,  and  then  at  eight  or  nine  in  the  evening.  The 
Barcelonians  are  very  fond  of  this  kind  of  amusement  j  and 
indeed  it  is  not  very  expensive,  though  the  entrance  money 
has  been  raised  since  the  year  1800. 

The  Barcekroians  like  the  country,  and  spend  as  much  of 
the  summer  there  as  they  can.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  town 
in  Spain,  or  perhaps  throughout  Europe,  which  has  so  many 
country-houses,  of  all  sizes,  in  its  neighbourhood.  We  shall 
feereafter  speak  more  at  large  of  the  environs  of  Barcelona.' 
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Festivals  and  Ceremonies  of  ike  Church   The  festivals  of  the 
church  at  Barcelona  are  brilliant,  and  always  accompanied 
with  grand  illuminations.    Those  in  the  holy  week  &1?  the 
most  remarkable  :    some  chapels  are  decorated   in  every 
church  for  grand  rrposoirs  or  oratpriev;  they  are  made  in  the 
form  of  4  separate  temple  ;  some  pre  elegant,  others  majes- 
tic :  on,  Holy  Thursday  and  Good  Friday  they  are  lighted  up 
with  white  wax  tapers,  which  burn  for  four- andr twenty  hours. 
In  the  parish  churches  (bis  illumination  is  continued  in  a  line 
round  the  naye.    The  cathedral  is  far  superior  in  this  respect 
to  all  the  other  edifices :  a  large  oratory  occupies  the  whole 
bottom ;  it  is  full  pf  wax  tapers,  and  the  illumination  is  con- 
tinued ip  twp  rows  round  the  great  nave  and  the  choir;  there 
are  about  three  hundred  wax  tapers  burning.    There  is  no 
tpwn,  after  that  of  Valencia,  where  there  are  so  many  proces? 
sjons,  and  where  they  are  so  much  liked  as  in  Barcelona. 
However,  none  of  those  superstitious  mummeries  are  capable  of 
districting  the  attention  from  the  principal  object  which  ought 
tp  fix  it*    There  are  three  processions  in  the  holy  week;  one 
on  Palm  Sunday,  the  other  on  Holy  Thursday,  and  the 
third  on  Good-Friday.    They  were  formerly  made  up  of 
flagellants,  penitents  tied  in  a  cross  to  irop   bars,  gianU 
in  armour,  and  other  personages  still  more  ridiculous ;  but 
within  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years  they  have  been  sup- 
pressed, and  the  processions,  in  consequence*  have  become 
more  respectable.  They  go  put  of  church  at  duslt,  and  return 
three  or  four  hours  after;  they  are  formed  of  individuals  pf 
every  class ;  some  are  in  black,  and  others  covered  with  a  sack 
of  long-tailed  penitents ;  it  is  made  of  a  black  and  shining 
cloth,  open  before  above  the  waist,  and  kept  up  by  a  thick  white 
cord,  to  which  a  chaplet  is  suspended :  some  wear  on  their 
heads  a  sort  pf  cpwl,  which  ends  in  a  point  reversed  behind* 
find  falls  before  as  low  as  the  breast,  entirely  covering  the 
face,  and  leaving  only  two  openings  for  the  eyes;  others 
have  a  different  sort  of  cowl,  the  points  of  which  are  about 
twenty-fopr  inches  above  the  head ;  many  have  their  beqgs 
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uncovered,  and  their  hair  frizzed  and  powdered  flowing  upon 
their  shoulders.  The  noblemen  are  distinguished  by  a  great 
dagger  which  ihey  carry  at  their  waist;  they  are  followed  by 
several  servants  in  livery.  Most  of  them  wear  white  gloves, 
and  carry  white  wax  6ambeaux  ;  they  walk  two  by  two  with 
a  great  deal  of  gravity,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  One 
another,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  for  the  trailing  of  their  sack- 
tails,  which  are  about  five  feet  long.  There  are  about  sir 
thousand  of  these  penitents.  Among  them  there  are  some 
who  walk  alone  between  the  ranks,  and  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  paces  from  each  other :  the  latter  go  barefoot  and 
have  their  cowls  reversed ;  an  iron  chain  is  fastened  to  their 
waist,  and  dragging  after  them  on  the  pavement :  some  carry 
on  their  led  shoulder  heavy  crosses,  and  others  hold  in  their 
bands  the  different  instruments  of  the  passion  of  our  Saviour. 
Then  come  a  company  of  soldiers,  clad  and  armed  like 
Eomans,  commanded  by  a  centurion  decorated  with  a  purple 
mantle,  and  carrying  another  mantle  of  the  same  colour, 
having  these  letters,  S.  P.  Q.  R. 

About  thirty  litters,  which  differ  every  procession,  are 
distributed  at  a  distance;  each  is  carried  by  twelve 
men,  concealed  by  the  drapery  which  ornaments  these 
litters,  in  such  a  manner,  that  these  machines  appear  to  go 
on  of  themselves;  on  them  are  placed  the  representa- 
tions and  principal  events  of  the  life* and  passion  of  Our  Sa- 
Tiour.  Most  of  the  figures  are  of  wood,  or  pasteboard,  but 
poorly  executed.  As  to  the  dresses,  they  are  appropriate  to 
the  personages;  these  litters  are  very  magnificently  orna- 
mented ;  they  are  covered  with  a  drapery,  which  falls  all 
round  to  the  earth ; ,  it  is  of  black  velvet  enriched  with  galoons, 
fringes,  embroideries,  and  gold  tassels,  of  the  greatest  rich- 
ness ;  and  they  are  decorated  with  artificial  flowers,  and  bands 
of  embroidery  with  spangles  and  pearls.  Prance  had  formerly 
its  brancard,  or  litter ;  it  was  attended  in  the  procession  by  the 
Trench  settled  at  Barcelona,  with  the  consul  and  vice*con~ 
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sul,  all  tarrying  a  wax  candle  in  their  hands ;  which  has  not 
been  repeated  since  the  year  1792.  This  retinue  takes  up- 
wards of  two  hours  in  passing. 

The  consumption  of  wax  during  the  holy  week  is  inconceiv- 
able; and  in  the  three  processions  there  are  burnt  nearly 
thirty  thousand  flambeaux  of  white  wax,  weighing  from  five 
to  six  pounds  each.  It  is  consequently  a  great  branch  of  in- 
dustry and  trade,  though  the  greater  part  of  this  Wax  comes 
from  Africa. 

There  are  two  more  processions,  one  on  the  13th  of  June, 
for  the  festival  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua ;  the  other  for  the 
festival  of  the  Holy  Sacrament ;  the  latter  is  very  long,  well 
ordered,  and  striking.  All  the  arts  and  trades  join  in  it, 
bearing  each  a  damask  standard.  The  religious  communities 
and  a  part  of  the  secular  clergy  of  all  the  parishes,  and 
cf  the  cathedral  chapter  are  in  it ;  most  of  them  in  chapes 
and  chasubles,  every  one  holding  in  his  hand  a  taper 
of  white  wax.  Thirty-six  priests  come  next,  dressed  with 
the  richest  .ornaments,  and  are  followed  by  twenty-four,  in 
tunics,  carrying  large  white  wax  flambeaux.  Young  children 
dressed  like  angels,  like  St  John  the  Baptist,  and  like  car- 
finals,  carry  incense  and  censers,  and  strew  the  streets  with 
flowers.  Bands  of  music  are  distributed  at  certain  distances. 
A  detachment  of  grenadiers  surrounds  the  canopy.  The 
magistrates  and  others  follow  it.  The  procession  is  closed  by 
the  grenadier  company  of  the  Spanish  and  Walloon  guards ; 
the  rest  of  the  troops  are  stationed  by  detachments  in  th« 
streets  and  squares.  The  report  of  the  artillery  firing  on  the 
ramparts  mingles  with  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  beating  of 
drums,  and  the  flourishing  of  trumpets.* 

During  the  octave  of  this  festival,  processions' less  numerous 
go  from  different  churches;  whither  the  inhabitants  repair, 
or  send  their  servants  with  flambeaux,   in  consequence  of 

•  This  procession  was  formerly  preceded  by  giants  and  animal?, 
nioved  on  by  meu  hid  in  their  bodies ;  but  al!  those  were  suppress^ 
(thirty  years  ago.    The  giarits  again  made  their  appearance  in  1798, 
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which  there  5s  always  a  very  long  file  of  lights.  Oratorie* 
are  erected  in  different  places  in  the  streets  where  the  procea- 
sious  pass,  and  great  pains  ate  taken  to  decorate  them. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  ease  whieh  generally  reigns  in  Cata- 
lonia,  contributes  greatly  to  render  these  people  fond  of 
amusements,  ceremonies,  and  all  that  tends  to  recreation  and 
a  relief  from  work ;  they  have  several  days  in  the  year  oft 
which  they  take  occasion  to  make  a  noise  in  the  streets,  and 
to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  which  they  are  so  jealous.    This  prin- 
cipally takes  place  on  Holy  Saturday,  at  the  moment  that  the 
Gloria  in  excehis  to  announce  the  resurrection  is  sung  in  the 
church :  the  stroke  of  the  bell  which  proclaims  it  is  a  signal 
of  a  dreadful  hurly-burly,  made  by  all  the  workmen  in  their 
shops,  the  porters  in  the  streets,  and  the  towns-people  in  their 
houses ;  nothing  is  heard  but  shouting  and  the  firing  of  guns* 
Another  circumstance  not  less  turbulent  takes  place  on  the 
day  of  Mid-Lent :  boys  of  ten,  twelve,  and  fourteen  year* 
old,  in  bands  of  thirty  or  forty  together*  run  through  the 
streets,   some  armed  with  saws  in  their  hands,  others  carry- 
ing logs  and  faggots,  and  others  again  baskets  to  receive  the 
presents  made  to  them.    They  run  through  the  streets  sing* 
ing  a  song,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  expresses 
that  they  are  in  search  of  an  old  woman  in  the  town,  to  saw 
her  body  in  two,  in  honour  of  Mid-Lent    They  stop  from 
time  to  time,  particularly  before  the  shops,  roaring  their 
song.  They  have  now  found  the  old  woman;  and  at  that 
jmoment  some  of  them  holding  the  saw  on  both  sides,  put 
themselves  in  the  attitude  of  sawing,  and  mimic  the  motion. 
They  meet  with  a  different  reception  in  the  different  places 
in  which  they  stop  :  some  are  amused  with  their  play,  and 
give  them  money,  bread,  wine,  eggs,  and  wood,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  intended  to  burn  the  old  woman,  after  saw* 
ing  her  in  two ;  others  arc  angry  at  the  noise  they  make; 
turn  them  away  roughly,  and  often  throw  a  kettle  full  of 
water  over  them ;  they  thank  the  former  by  repeating  their 
,jcong8,  and  auswer  the  others  with -hisses  and  shouting. 
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Climate  qf  Barcelona.  The  climate  of  Barcelona  has  been 
much  extolled;  and,  perhaps,  formerly  with  cause;  the 
inhabitants  allow  that  it  is  altered  of  late  years*  There  is  a 
searching  moisture  in  the  air,  and  the  east  winds  are  very 
prevalent.  The  south-east  and  south-west  winds  are  likewise 
much  felt,  communicating  to  tlXat  moisture  a  degree  of  beat 
which  renders  it  more  unwholesome.  Those  winds  are  often 
very  violent  here.  The  north  winds  rarely  blow,  and  those 
are  the  most  necessary  for  purifying  the  atmosphere,  con- 
densing the  air,  and  preventing  the  effects  of  a  moist  heat. 
Rain,  it  is  said,  was  formerly  uncommon;  at  present  it  is 
very  frequent  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  climate  is 
uncertain  ;  the  four  seasons  are  frequently  experienced  here 
in  one  day,  and  the  change  is  wonderfully  sudden. 

The  winters  are  tolerably  mild ;  in  some  years  Reaumur's 
thermometer  does  not  fall  below  the  sixth  or  seventh  degree ; 
there  are  times,  however,  when  it  foils  to  the  fourth  or  fifth, 
below  the  freezing  point ;  it  is  ascertained  that  formerly  it 
never  snowed  here;  lately,  however,  it  has  snowed  almost 
every  year ;  but  the  snow  does  not  last  long.  The  cold  here  is 
rarely  of  a  dry  nature ;  -  the  humidity,  almost  constantly  pre- 
vailing in  the  atmosphere,  makes  it  more  penetrating  and 
more  disagreeable;  there  are  even  some  years  when  the 
rains  are  almost  incessant,  The  spring  is  seldom  fine ;  it  is 
almost  a  continued  succession  of  wind,  rain,  heat  and  cold ; 
ft  is  the  worst  season  of  the  year.  The  summers  are  warm ; 
but  the  great  heats  do  not  last  more  than  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  days;  they  are  moderated  by  the  east  winds, 
which  cool  the  air  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  make  a  sudden  - 
change  from  beat  to  cold.  The  autumn  was  always  the 
finest  season  of  the  year ;  the  sky  was  serene,  and  the  atmo-  I 
sphere  calm ;  but  for  some  years  it  has  become  stormy  and 
rainy. 

The  air  is  always  moist  at  Barcelona  ;  which  is  probably 
owing  to  its  being  near  the  sea,  and.  to  the  frequency  of  the 
east  winds.    The  s)iape  of  the  basin  in  which  this  town  is 
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situated  may  also  contribute  to  it :  it  is  open  on  the  east, 
north-east,  and  south-east  to  the  sea ;  on  the  north  and 
south-east  it  has  the  river  Bezos,  and  to  the  south  the  Llobre- 
gat ;  on  the  north  and  north-east  it  is  shut  up  by  little  moun* 
tains.  The  east  wind,  which  frequently  blows,  is  stopped  by 
these  mountains,  and  beat  back  into  the  basin,  where  it  de- 
posits the  watry  particles  with  which  it  is  charged ;  and 
there  also  the  moisture  arising  from  the  river  is  retained. 
The  humidity  is  very  perceptible  in  winter  and  spring ;  in 
summer  the  heat  of  the  day  counteracts  it;  but  as  soon  as 
the  sun  sets  it  becomes  very  piercing,  and  leaves  a  hot  and 
disagreeable  sensation  on  the  skin.  The  state  of  the  atmo? 
sphere  has  a  great  effect  upon  the  health,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Barcelona  are  affected  with  the  moisture  of  the  air ;  for  there 
is  a  tendency  to  scurvy  in  the  town.  Inflammatory  diseases 
and  catarrhal  fevers  are  common  enough,  produced  by  frequent 
changes  in  the  atmosphere ;  bilious  fevers  prevail  in  summer, 
and  are  inflammatory.  Diseases,  however,  are  not  very  com- 
mon ;  epidemic  disorders  are  very  rare,  and  the  inhabitants 
ape  generally  healthy  enough.  It  is  said  that  apoplexies 
are  frequent ;  but,  on  an  exact  calculation,  not  more  so 
here  than  in  other  towns  of  equal  population ;  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  has  endeavoured  to  investigate  the  causes  of 
this  pretended  frequency,  but  the  result  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactory. 

Inn*.  Barcelona  has  several  principal  inns,  the  Golden  Fqun* 
tain,  the  Arms  of  France,  the  Four  Nations,  and  the  Fonda*; 
formerly  travellers  found  good  rooms  and  beds,  and  were  we'i 
provided  for  two  piccettcs  or  £0d*  each  meal,  or,  four  piecettes 
the  day ;  the  prices  have  been  increased  since  the  war  to 
three  pincettes  a  meal  and  five  piecettes  a  day.  The  two 
first  of  these  inns  are  greatly  fallen  off  and  are  at  present 
Te ry  indifferent.    There  are  several  other  inns  called  <Becos# 

*  Another  iris  #t  mp  m  JWi,  wife  the  nan*  of  Grind  Commmce* 
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where  you  pay  only  for  what  you  eat,  and  some  of  them  are 
not  bad. 

Provisions  are  dear  at  Barcelona,  beef  is  usually  soldMbr 
six  sols  six  deniers  Catalonian  money,  or  eight  pence  half* 
penny  English  for  six-and- thirty  ounces ;  veal  eight  sols,  or 
ten  pence  three  farthings  ;  mutton  nine  sols  nine  deniers,  or 
two  shillings  and  two  pence  half-penny;  fish  for  two  and  a  half 
or  three  piccettes,  or  two  shillings  one  penny ;  pork  drijjjnng 
fbr  four  piecettes  and  a  half,  or  twenty  pence ;  lard  three  pieces 
tes,  or  two  shillings  and  six  pence  ;  brown  bread  five  quarto*, 
or  about  three  half-pence  the  pound  of  fourteen  ounces ;  coals 
twenty-pence  the  hundred  weight  ;  green  oak  or  olive 
Wood,  two  shillings  and  a  half-penny  the  cwt ;  bad  wood  half 
a  crown  for  a  small  load ;  a  common  fowl  fifteen  pence  ;  and  a 
fet  pullet  two  shillings,  or  half-ar-crown ;  turkeys  three  shil- 
lings, or  three  and  six  pence  each ;  they  have  been  sold  as 
high  as  twelve  shillings  and  six-pence  ;  and  lambs  as  high 
as  thirteen,  fifteen,  and  seventeen  shillings*  The  prices  have 
risen  since  the  present  war  with  England,  and  would  be  still 
higher,  shotild  there  be  an  augmentation  of  the  troops  for 
the  garrison  of  this  town  and  its  neighbourhood. 

I  shall  conclude  this  account  of  Barcelona  with  a  sketeh  of 
the  different  sieges  it  has  sustained,  almost  all  of  which  hare 
Jscen  signalized  by  acts  of  intrepidity  and  of  heroism. 

When  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Moors,  it  made  an  ob- 
stinate resistance  hi  802,  against  the  generals  of  Louis,  king 
of  Aquitania ;  and  held  out  against  them  for  seventeen  months :' 
during  the  last  six  weeks  it  sustained  continual  assaults ;  the 
buildings  were  destroyed,  the  walls  demolished,  and  one  half 
of  the  inhabitants  were  killed  or  perished  with  famine ;  notwith- 
standing which  it  held  out :  it  was  however  at  length  taken,'' 
and  the  Moors  driven  out ;  it  was  then  peopled  by  French^- 

It  was  besieged  in  J)§5  by  the  Moors,  and  carried  in  six- 
days,  after  a  victory  obtained  by  the  troops  of  Almanzor,  king 
of  Cordova,  over  the  Catalonians  t  it  was  set  on  fire,  a'hd 
almost  all  the  inhabitants  were  carried  away  into  slavery ;  but 
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the  count  Borel  retook  it  some  time  *fter,  and  secured  him* 
self  in  the  possession. 

Barcelona  in  the  15th  century,  was  the  hot- bed  of  the  Ca- 
talonian  rebellion  against  John  the  second,  king  gf  Aragon, 
its  sovereign  ;  it  sustained  a  siege  against  its  king,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  raise  it  in  1462 ;  it  made  a  similar  resistance 
Against  him  in  1472;  but  being  besieged  by  a  superior 
force,  it  fell  on  the  17th  of  October  in  the  same  year,  after  a 
siege  of  six  months. 

Engaging  again,  in  1640,  in  a  new  rebellion,  it  held  out 
for  twelve  years  against  all  the  efforts  of  its  king,  Philip  the 
fourth  ;  but  wap  at  last  taken  in  1652,  after  a  blockade  and 
siege  often  months. 

It  again  resisted  Charles  the  second  in  \6S9  ;  hut  was 
subdued  by  force  of  arras. 

In  1697 >  it  was  taken  by  the  French  army,  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  deVendome.  Its  inhabitants  were 
armed  ;  they  were  supported  by  a  garrison  of  12,000  men, 
and  defended  by  the  Prince  of  Darmstadt ;  a  superior 
army  came  to  their  assistance,  under  the  command  of  Doit 
Francisco  Velasco,  which  army  was  beaten,  and  the  town 
compelled  to  capitulate  fifty  days  after  the  trenches  were 
opened. 

In  1706  it  dared  to  defy  Philip  the  fifth,  its  sovereign. 
This  prince  besieged  it  in  person  ;  but  the  approach  of 
an  English  fleet  obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege. 

The  king  whom  this  town  bad  chosen  had  deserted  it  ;  the; 
neighbouring  provinces  had  resumed  tbeir  allegiance  to 
Philip  the  fifth ;  the  other  towns  of  Catalonia  had  submit- 
ted, and  the  spirit  of  the  Catalonians  was  broken,  yet  Barce- 
lona persisted  in  its  rebellion;  it  dared  to  sustain  a  siege  ia 
1713  and  1714,  against  the  united  forces  of  France  and 
Spain.  This  siege  will  never  be  forgotten :  efforts  of  courage, 
feats  of  heroism  worthy  of  the  finest  ages  of  Rome,  were  here 
displayed.  The  inhabitants,  led  to  themselves,  without 
troops,  without  a  garrison,  dared  to  brave  large  and  warlike 
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armies,  commanded  by  celebrated  generals ;  they  feared 
neither  hunger,  nor  raisforture,  nor  death. 

Exploits  of  the  most  heroic  nature  were  performed  by  com- 
mon tradesmen  ;  the  students  of  the  university  formed  in 
battalions  which  were  long  invincible ;  priests  and  monks, 
with  a  sword  in  one  hand,  and  the  crucifix  in  the  other,  went 
from  rank  to  rank,  animated  the  soldiers,  confirmed  their 
courage,  and  excited  them  to  slaughter  in  the  name  of  the 
God  whose  image  they  carried  ;  capuchins  were  seen  with 
their  robes  tucked  up,  their  beards  tied  with  ribbons,  blessing, 
loading,  presenting,  and  firing  the  cannon;  women,  more 
inveterate  still,  prepared  what  was  necessary  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  place,  ran  on  the  beach,  mixed  themselves  with 
the  combatants,  striking  as  good  blows  as  the  soldiers, 
amidst  whom  they  fought. 

Nothing  could  reduce  them  ;  in  their  very  losses  they  found 
new  motives  of  courage  and  perseverance.  Berwick  re- 
doubled his  efforts,  he  carried  the  bastion  of  Saint-Clair  *  ; 
which  was  bathed  with  the  blood  of  the  French  nobility  % 
the  besieged  returned  to  the  charge  and  again  made  them* 
selves  master  of  it.  Again  repulsed,  they  beheld  their  ram- 
parts demolished  by  cannon-balls;  but  incapable  of  yielding' 
to  terror,  they  evinced  upon  the  beach  the  same  courage  which 
they  had  shown  behind  their  walls.  Forced  at  last,  yielding  to 
numbers,  they  retreated  in  good  order  into  the  town  where 
they  found  a  new  theatre  for  their  courage  :  the  streets  be-* 
came  the  fields  of  battle ;  there  battle  after  battle  was  fought. 
When  beaten,  tbey  fell  back,  but  only  to  return  to  a  new 
charge.  Berwick  offered  them  their  lives,  but  still  they 
would  not  surrender.  The  night  concealed  feats  of*  heroism, 
which  antiquity  would  have  celebrated;  it  concealed  ex- 
ploits which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  town  that  was 
the  theatre  of  them,  had  they  not  been  tarnished  by  titer 
motives  which  directed  them. 

*  It  wat  in  the  plain  now  occupied  by  the  citadel. 
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Daylight  appeared,  and  showed  the  horrors  which  the 
night  had  enveloped  in  darkness.  Blood  every  where  ran 
in  streams;  the  streets  were  heaped  with  dead,  and  yet  the 
Barceloniabs  continued  to  fight.  The  women,  .from  the 
topsof  the  bouses  threw  down  upon  their  assailants  showers  of 
stones,  beams  and  burning  brands.  Berwick  again  offered 
them  their  lives ;  he  was  not  attended  to ;  they  were  stitt 
determined  to  fight.  He  then  ordered  the  houses  to  be  set 
on  fire;  the  flames  ascended  into  the  air,  and  the  Barce- 
loaians  yielded,  and  surrendered  ;*  but  they  retained  their 
hatred  and  their  pride.  They  saw  their  standards  burnt  by 
the  executioner ;  they  lost  their  privileges,  and  were  punish- 
ed for  their  rebellion;  their  rage  became  impotent,  but  re- 
mained not  the  less  in  the  hearts  of  the  rebels,  where  it  was 
too  deeply  engraven. 

Thus  fell  this  proud  and  powerful  town,  which  had  s» 
often  dared  to  raise  its  haughty  and  menacing  he^d  against 
its  princes;  which  had  dared  to  struggle  against  the  two  first 
mooarchs  of  Europe,  and  long  withstood  their  power.  It  fell ; 
but,  subject  to  new  laws,  and  submitting  to  the  tranquil  do- 
minion of  its  lawful  masters,  it  soon  recovered  a  new  lustre, 
and  again  became  a  town  equally  rich  and  powerful. 


EXCURSIONS  IN  THE  ENVITtONS  OF  BARCELONA. 

Citadel  The  town  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  it  to  the  north-east.  It  was  built  by  the  or* 
dcr  of  Philip  V,  after  he  had  reduced  the  Catalonians  to 
obedience.  This  citadel  occupies  a  tolerably  large  extent,  on 
a  place  which  formed  a  part  of  the  town,  and  which  contained 
six  hundred  houses,  three  convents,  and  one  parish  church* 
There  are  good  ramparts  of  every  kind  with  moats.  It  h^s 
a  staf£  composed  of  a  governor,  a  Jung's  lieutenant,  a  major 

#  On  the  13th  Septetnb    tr,  1714.  *' 
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and  aid-major,  and  a  battalion  of  infantry,  which  is  its  com- 
mon garrison.  This  citadel  serves  neither  to  awe  nor  defend 
the  town,  being  too  little  elevated  to  command  the  interior  of 
it ;  it  only  commands  the  houses  near  the  north  gate,  and  is 
lit  the  same  time  commanded  by  Mant-Jony,  which  is  able  to 
crush  it  ;  it  is  equally  too  low  on  the  side  towards  the  country, 
and  its  distance  does  hot  permit  it  to  protect  the  town  ex- 
cept a  very  small  part  of  it. 

Tlit  Port  of Barcelona  is  situated  below  the  citadel,  be- 
tween the  town  and  Barcelonetta,  and  at  the  cast  end  ;  it  has 
an  anchorage  below  the  sea-wall,  which  extends,  as  far  as 
Mont-JoHij.  Both  of  them  were  al  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century  an  open  coast,  which  however  bad  more  water  than 
they  have  now.  The  ancient  port  was  on  the  other  side  oiMo/tt* 
Jouy  and  behind  this  mountain,  which  separated  it  from  the 
town.  It  is  formed  and  sheltered  by  a  mole,  which  was  built 
in  1477  by  Stacio,  an  engineer  of  Alexandria  ;  but  this  port 
*ras  cboaked  up  and  the  mole  destroyed  by  storms  in  the 
16th  century. 

The  present  port  is  nothing  more  than  a  great  bason  form- 
ed by  piers,  kept  up  by  solid  quays,  and  on  the  whole  of  one 
side  by  the  ramparts  of  the  town.  When  it  was  an  open 
shore  the  depth  was  considerable,  but  since  it  has  been  en» 
closed  in  the  form  of  a  bason,  the  sand  which  goes  into  it  re- 
mains there,  and,  there  being  no  issue,  forms  into  banks,  and 
is  thus  filling  it  up  by  degrees.  Tbe  depth  is  daily  insensibly 
decreasing,  in  spite  of  the  labour  of  the  men  employed  to 
dear  it  out.  Large  sbjps  cannot  enter,  and  frigates  can  only 
approach  at  the  distance  of  half  a  league. 

The  entrance  to  this  port  is  difficult,  and  even  sometimes 
dangerous,  being  shut  in  l*y  a  bar,  which  is  frequently  very 
high,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Bezos  and  Llobrcgat ; 
these  two  rivers  fall  into  the  sea,  the  former  behind  the  citadel 
and  the  latter  behind  Mont-Joty, ;  this  course  brings  them 
towards  one  another,  and  a  quantity  of  sand  is  thrown  iinto 
the  harbour  by  their  meeting.     There  was  an  idea  of  throw- 
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ing  their  etabouchures  further  off,  and  giving"  thehi  another 
direction ;  this  plan  however  was  abandoned.  There  was  also 
formed  a  project  for  removing  the  port  to  the  south-east 
part  of  tfte  town,  that  is  between  Mont-  jouy  and  the  ram- 
parts ;  it  would  have  been  very  large  and  might  be  continued 
within  the  walls.  This  project  was  never  put  intd  exe- 
cution. Within  a  few  years,  the  project  of  brigadier-general 
Smith's  has  been  added,  which  is  confined  to  continuing 
the  pier  much  farther  on,  and  by  that  means  to  procure  an 
enclosure  in  which  the  vessels  may  find  thirty-six  feet  of 
water. 

In  spite  of  the  inconveniences  we  have  mentioned,  the 
present  harbour  is  tolerably  secure,  well  sheltered,  And  much, 
frequented  ;  it  is  always  full  of  ships  of  different  nations;  the 
total  for  one  of  the  last  years  amounted  to  five  hundred  for  the 
Spanish,  two  for  the  French,  one  hundred-and-fifty  for  the 
English,  sixty  for  the  Danes,  forty-five  for  the  Dutch,  and 
more  than  three  hundred  of  different  other  nations. 

Mont  Jowj.  The  mountain  called  Mont  Jouy  is  situated 
to  the  south,  on  the  sea-side,  to  the  west  of  Barcelona ;  the 
highest  part  is  occupied  bf  a  fortress  which  takes  its  name 
from  it.  It  is  large,  spacious,  and  noble ;  the  resources  of 
art  have  been  exhausted  in  augmenting  its  strength,  to  ren- 
der an  attack  more  difficult,  and  the  defence  of  it  surer. 

This  fortress  has  a  particular  governor,  a  major,  add  & 
garrison  formed  by  a  detachment  of  Spanish  guards,  or  WaU 
loons,  taken  from  the  garrison  at  Barcelona.  Mont  Jouy1 
co&mands,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  town,  the  port,  the 
citadel,  the  neighbouring  country,  and  t  ie  yea  to  a  great 
extent. 

Barodonetla  is  a  little  new  town  dependent  on  Barcelona, 

and  which  seems  to  have  been  one  of  its  faubourgs.    It  is 

situated  to  the  south-east  of  the  town*  between  the  sea-gat« 

and  the  light-house  of  the  Mole,  which  projects  into  the  sea* 

Vol.  i.  p 
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The  place  which  ftarcelonetta  occupies  was  a  Vast  piece  of 
useless  ground,  where  there  were  some  straggling  fish-huts. 
The  marquis  de  la  Mina,  captain-general  of  Catalonia,  eor*- 
cehred  the  project  of  turning  this  ground  to  advantage,  by. 
making  it  at  once  an  entrepot  and  an  asylum  for  seafaring 
people.  About  the  middle  of  the  1 8th  century  the  new  town 
was  built  according  to  the  plans  of  Don  Pedro  Cerraeno,  and 
under  the  direction  of  Ribasr  the  architect  Its  form  is  s 
perfect  square,  with  four-and-twenty  regular  streets,  each, 
being  a  little  more  than  twenty-five  feet  broad ;  fifteen  of  the 
streets  are  direct  and  parallel,  intersected  by  the  nine  others 
at  equal  distances.  The  houses  are  uniform,  and  built  with 
bricks,  having  but  one  story,  all  of  the  same  height,  twenty- 
five  feet  and  a  half  in  front.  There  are  two  squares  in  it, 
that  of  St.  Michael  and  that  of  Los  Votcros,  and  two  large 
ranges  of  barracks.  This  parish  is  under  the  invocation  of 
St.  Michael.  The  front  of  this  church  has  two.  large  storie* 
of  architecture ;  the  one  of  eight  columns  coupled,  with  three 
large  gates;  the  other  of  four,  also  coupled.  Above  these 
stories  there  is  a  triangular  pediment,  ornamented  with  three 
statues,  one  of  the  holy  Virgin,  tberother  of  SI.  Michael,  and  tfie 
third  of  St.  Gonzalez  Telmo.  The  church  forms  a  kind  of 
Grecian  cross,  with  pillars  of  grouped  columns  in  the  Gothic 
style ;  the  delicacy  and  harmony  of  which  are  diminished  by 
their  size.  The  tomb  of  the  marquis  de  la  Mina,  who  was  the 
founder  both  of  Barcelonetta  and  of  this  church,  is  seen  on 
the  right  of  the  chief  altar.  There  is  a  bust  of  this  general 
executed  in  bass-relief,  surrounded  with  military  trophies,  and 
ornamented  with  different  devices  relative  to  his  family ;  un- 
derneath is  a  Latin  inscription  :  he  died  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1707. 

The  view  of  Barcelonetta  excites  pleasure  at  first  sight;  but 
the  too  great  uniformity  of  the  streets  and  houses  gives  it  a 
sameness,  and  renders  it  less  agreeable.  It  is  inhabited 
almost  entirely  by  soldiers,  sailors,  and  other  seafaring 
people* 
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ENVIRONS  OF  BARCELONA. 

We  have  already  said  that  Barcelona  was 
surrounded  by  a  beautiful,  pleasant,  fertile,  and 
Well  cultivated  country ;  abounding  with  trees 
of  all  species,  and  productions  of  all  kinds.  It 
forms  altogether  an  oblong,  irregular  plain,  sur- 
rounded by  gentle  hills,  and  terminates  at  the 
sea-side. 

The  whole  surface  is  covered  with  country- 
houses,  from  the  gates  of  Barcelona  to  the  foot 
and  on  the  side  of  the  mountains  situated  to 
the  north-west  of  the  town ;  they  extend  farther 
on  to  the  north  towards  the  river  Bezos,  and  to 
the  west  on  the  road  leading  to  the  Llobregat. 
They  occupy  a  space  of  about  three  leagues; 
we  cannot  come  on  any  side  into  this  town 
without  seeing  the  numerous  succession  of  those 
houses,  called  toiTes,  which  the  astonished  tra- 
veller takes,  at  a  distance,  for  considerable  set- 
tlements. 

Several  of  those  houses  are  handsome,  and  all 
are  in  general  agreeable;  many  are  decorated 
with  taste,  ornamented  with  paintings  in  fresco, 
and  have  water  in  abundance;  those  at  some 
distance  from  the  coast  are  most  advantageous- 
ly situated ;  the  eye  at  once  wanders  over  the 
country-hous*  which  cover  the  plain,  takes  ip. 
the  town  of  Barcelona,  and  views  an  immense 
extent  of  the  sea.     Almost  all  these  habitations 
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have  a  very  esseittial  fault  for  this  country,  that 
is,  the  want  of  trees.  We  see  no  covered  alleys, 
thickets,  and  arbours ;  these  objects  would  or- 
nament them  agreeably,  and  would  be  very  usej 
ful  in  a  hot  country. 

The  village  of  Saria,  which  is  at  the  end  of 
this  plain,  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  at 
the  distance  of  a  league  from  the  city,  and  op- 
posite to  it.  .It  is  in  a  delightful  situation,  and 
commands  all  the  country-houses  that  are  be- 
fore it.  The  prospect  is  magnificent.  This  vil- 
lage is  remarkable  for  the  abundance  and  purity 
of  its  waters,  the  beautiful  houses  which  it 
contains,  and  the  good  company  who  meet 
there  in  the  fine  season. 

It  has  a  convent  of  Capuchins,  in  which  there 
is  a  great  number  of  monks :  their  gardens  are 
large,  having  fine  alleys,  and  ornamented  with  ar- 
bours, terraces,  and  amphitheatres ;  all  well  kept. 
They  have  monuments  which  display  patience 
and  skill ;  consisting  of  different  representations 
of  subjects  of  piety,  in  small  earthen  figures, 
of  animals,  edifices,  and  trees,  executed  with 
much  nicety.  They  are  the  productions  of  some 
of  the  monks  of  this  house. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  retire  to  this 
village  to  forget  the  ceremonies  of  a  city ;  all 
ranks  seem  to  delight  in  seeking  a  level ;  they 
forget  all  business,  and  enjoy  the  happy  Calm 
which  characterizes  nature  under  a*fme  climate* 
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Road  from  Barcelona  to  the  Frontiers  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Aragon,  34  Leagues,  1  Quarter. 

Barcelona  to  leagues. 

Saint-Felice,  {a  village)  ......... ..1| 

Venta  de  Molins  de  Rey  —.—....-*.  1 
Llobregat,  (a  river)............ —  mmmi    * 

Pontde  Molins  de  Rey. ) 

S.  Andre  de  la  Barca,  (a  village) i 

Martorell,  (a  small  town) •  -  -  \  i 

La  Noya,  (a  river,  with  a  wooden  bridge)  / 

Veguda  Alta,  (a  village)........ ...I 

Masquefa,   (a  village) . ..  1 

Piera,  (a  village) .—...} 

La  Noya,  (a  rirer  without  a  bridge)-..  5 

Valbona,   (a  village) . § 

Fuente del  Reyna,  (a  village) ...  { 

LaPobla,  (a  village)........,. .  1 

Vilanova,  a  (village).... .^....1.  § 

Igualada,  (a  town) . . ..  If 

Yorba,  (a  village)....,.......' .....  1 

Venta  del  Gancho. 1 

Santa  Maria,  (a  village). .... . f 

Por  Carises,  (a  village) .. ...  l£ 

Meson  nueva  de  Monmaneu ......  $ 

Hostalets ............ ....  1 

Cerera,  (a  town)  .... . .....  1 

Cumlla,  (a  village) I         *    . 

Tarrega,  (a town)...... . ....  I 

Vila-Grassa,  {a  village)... ...  1 

Bellpuch,  (a  town). — — ••  I 

Gdrmez,   (a  village)............... £ 

Molleruza,  (a  village) £ 

v  Vall-Fong^, (a  village)  .......„...* ..  1 

Belloch,  (a  village).. ........  1 

The  Segro,  (a  river  and  bridge)  ......1 

/ 


Lerida,  (a  town) 
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Alcantz,  (a  village)  the  limits  of  Catalo* 
nia  and  Aragon..... .............  2  leagues, 

Wc.  leave  Barcelona  by  the  gate  of  San* 
Antonio;  tfe  cross  the  country  which  we  have 
mentioned,  leave  the  sea  to  the  left,  and  follow 
a  much  frequented  road,  broad,  and  bordered 
with  trees,  through  which  on  each  side  we  see 
many  villages  scattered  about ;  on  the  left  are 
those  of  Sans  and  Sanboy  ;  on  the  right,  Sarria, 
San- Just  Pluves  and  Ginestera :  we  then  come 
to  the  hospitalet  and  afterwards  to  Sajnt-F61ice. 
This  is  large  and  well  peopled  ;  we  pass  through 
the  whole  length,  a  fine  street,  in  which  there  are 
a  great  many  houses  handsomely  decorated.  Tq 
the  right  at  a  small  distance  we  leave  the  village 
of  Molins  de  Rey,  and  proceed  to  the  Venta  of 
the  same  name ;  soon  after  a  short  avenue, 
planted  with  poplars,  brings  us  to  the  bridge 
of  Molins  de  Reyf  over  which  we  cross  the 
Llobregat.  This  bridge,  lately  built,  is  rather 
heavy ;  but  is  of  4  solid  construction,  and  is 
ornamented  on  each  side  by  a  foot  pavement. 
We  quit  it  by  another  avenue  like  the  former, 
leaving  to  the  left  the  road  which  leads  to  Tar- 
ragona and  Valencia,  as  well  as  the  village  of 
Pereja :  .turning  to  the  right  we  pass  the  vil- 
lage Sari-Andre  ds  la  Barca,  and  in  an  hour 
lifter  arrive  at  MartorelL  Before  we  enter 
this  town  we  see  to  the  right,  near  the  road,  a 
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bridge  over  the  Llobregat ;  it  has  three  arches, 
and  is  very  high  and  narrow,  it  is  called  in  the 
country  the  Devil9*  bridge.  Its  building  is  at- 
tributed to  Annibal ;  but  fragments  of  Roman 
ruins  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  piles  prove 
it  to  have  been  built  at  a  later  period. 

Martorell  was  the  Telobis  of  the  Romans  ; 
it  is  a  small  town ,  ;  dirty,  close  and  ill-built :  it 
is  situated  on  the  Noya,  at  the  confluence  of  that 
riyer  ?nd  the  Llobregat ;  it  has  a  parish  ?hyrchf 
a  convent  of  monks,  and  some  barracks :  the  in- 
habitants are  laborious;  the  women  make  lace  and 
frkmds  :  it  has  a  tolerable  inn.  Ne^r  this  town 
is  a  triumphal  arch  of  Roman  construction. 
In  going  from  Martorell  we  cross  the  Noya 
over  a  wooden  bridge,  and  at  little  afterwards  wp 
pnjoy  t\\e  interesting  view  of  Alopt-Serrat,  fa- 
pious  in  Catalonia  for  a  celebrated  rich  monas- 
tery of  Benedictines.  This  mountain  is  formed 
by  an  assemblage  of  ijpmense  CQnes,  situated 
one  above  another,  on  a  range  of  rocks,  upwards 
of  three  thousand  feet  ^bove  the  levpl  of  thp 
sea.  The  rocks  are  absolutely  naked, '  and  at 
a  distance  present  no  trace  of  vegetatioh ;  but 
as  we  approach  them,  thesp  wilds  assume  a 
smiling  aspect.  There  are  groves  of  ever- 
greens, aromatic  plants  of  all  kinds,  and  charm- 
ing retreats  inhabited  by  happy  men,  whom 
philosophy  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  retain 
in  these  abodes,  but  who  find  in  religion  and 
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in  a  regular  course  of  life  still  greater  cousola- 
tions,.  I  have  dwelt  too  long,  on  this  admira- 
ble spot  in  the  Picturesque  Journey  through 
Spain*  to  mention  it  lightly  here,  and  I  choose 
rather  to  refer  the  reader  to  that,  or  to  leave 
the  traveller  to  the  impressions  which  it  cannot 
fail  to  make. 

This  mountain,  which  we  do  not  loose  sight 
of  for  four  leagues,  fixes  the  attention  of  the  tra- 
veller, who  arrives  at  Piera  without  perceiving 
it,  after  having  passed  the  villages  of  Veguda* 
alta,  and  Masquefa. 

Piera  is  a  tolerably  large  village  situated  on 
a  height.  We  here  observe  large  iron  chains 
suspended  to  the  gate  of  a  house,  which  is  of- 
ten met  with  in  Spain,  chiefly  in  the  kingdom 
ofAragoh:  they  indicate  that  a  king  lodged  in 
the  house  on  which  they  are  hung.  The  inn  of 
Piera  is  bad.  We  go  from  this  town  down  a 
steep  road,  cross  the  Noya  at  a  ford,  ascend  a 
rough  and  difficult  hill,  and  then  travel  for  a 
long  tipie  over  dry,  barren,  and  uninhabited 
mountains  of  granite.  In  descending  we  go 
through  a  number  of  small  charming  valleys, 
where  the  coolness  of  the  streatfis  with  which 
$iey  a^e  watered,  the  *  verdure  that  covers, 
£nd  thp  trees  that  embellish  them,  delight 
.  the  senses.    We  now  ascend  new  mountains, 

*  A  Wfcrk  rcccmtly  published  by  the  same  author.— r-^T. 
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over  which  we  pass  and  enter  a  plain  in  which 
Igualada  is  situated.  We  arrive  in  this  town  af- 
ter travelling  four  hours  and  a  half,  and  pas- 
sing the  villages  of  Valbona,  Fuente,  La  Reyna, 
La  Pobla,  and  Villanova.  We  leave  to  the  right 
that  of  Esparraguera,  and  some  small  villages  or 
hamlets  to  the  left.  On  the  way  we  often  follow 
the  banks  of  the  Noya,  sometimes  riding  in  its 
bed,  and  ford  it  a  dozen  times  ;  the  road  is  mud- 
dy, difficult,  dangerous,  and  sometimes  impas- 
sable in  rainy  weather.  It  is  enlivened  by  pa- 
per manufactories  or  mills,  agreeably  situated : 
there  are  a  great  number  of  these  in  this  part 
of  Catalonia,  and  they  furnish  an  important 
branch  of  the  commerce  of  this  province. 

Igualada  is  a  town  which  contains  about 
12,000  souls,  tolerably  large,  situated  in  a  plain 
abounding  in  corn,  and  olive  trees  ;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  large  suburbs  embellished  with  trees, 
and  houses  lately  built.  It  has  a  parish  church, 
three  convents  of  monks,  a  vicar- general  of  the 
bishop  of  Tortosa,  for  the  exercise  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction,  and  an  alcade  major  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  A  great  many  fire-arms 
are  made  here,  which  are  famous.  There  ait 
also  several  manufactories  of  printed  caliicoes 
or  stained  cottons. 

In  going  from  Igualada  the  road  becomes 
tolerably  fine,  but  spoiled  in  some  parts  by  deep 
ruts.  We  again  pass  over  parched  and  uncul- 
tivated mountains ;  we  come  to  Yorba,  Venta  del 
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Gancho,  Santa-Maria,  Porcarises,  Meson  nueca 
de  Monmatieu,  and  Hostalets.  Cervera  is  here 
seen  situated  on  a  height ;  it  expands  as  we  ap- 
proach; the  country  becomes  more  beautiful, 
and,  through  openings  between  the  mountains 
that  surround  us,  we  have  glimpses  of  a  fine 
country.  When  we  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  on  which  Cervera  is  situated,  we  en- 
ter the  town  by  a  long,  steep  hill,,  made  some- 
thing easier  by  many  turnings* 

Cervera,  in  Latin  Ceroaria,  is  a  small  town 
on  a  considerable  eminence  on  the  Barcelona  side, 
find  which,  on  the  opposite  side,  is  on  a  level  with 
and  at  the  entrance  of  a  large,  noble,  and  rich  plain. 
This  town  is  surrounded  with  walls,  in  which  there 
are  seven  gates.  Some  of  the  streets  are  tolerably 
well  paved.  It  has  a  parish  church,  with  a  nave  an4 
two  aisles,  which  is  of  Gothic  construction;  five 
convents  of  monks,  one  commander,  of  the  order 
of  St.  Antonio,  which  became  extinct  in  Spain 
in  1791 ;  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  aji  asylum  of 
Mercy,  five  colleges,  one  university,  a  governor, 
and  about  five  thousand  inhabitants.  The  con- 
vents of  the  Minimes  and  of  the  Capuchins  arc 
in  a  most  delightful  situation:  the  former, 
placed  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  overlooks  9l\ 
the  country  on  the  side  of  the  Barcelona  road,; 
the  latter  is  situated  out  of  the  town  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  is  in  the  middle  of  a  rich  and 
fertile  country,  surrounded  with  trees,  gardens, 
and  rivulets. 
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This  town  has  been  twice  besieged,  once  in 
1662,  by  count  Mortemar,  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  when,  with  the  rest  of  Catalonia,  it  re* 
volted ;  and  the  second  time,  at  the  commence*- 
jnent  of  the  1 8th  century,  during  the  war  for 
the  succession  of  Spain,  by  the  9  combined 
armies  of  the  Catalonians  and  Germans,  thi$ 
town  supporting  the  cause  pf  the  new  sovereign, 
At  the  time  of  the  first  siege  it  was  taken,  but 
defended  itself  against  the  last  with  pouragg 
£pd  success. 

Public  Instruction  and  University.  Cervera  was  the  native 
place  ofJMme  Lorcta,  a  theologian  of  the  16th  century,  some 
of  whose  writings  on  theology  are  extant,  printed  in  1570. 
This  was  almost  the  only  town  of  Catalonia  which  preserved 
die  allegiance  they  had  sworn  to  Philip  V.  This  prince,  to 
recompense  them,  founded  an  university  there  in  1718, 
wtrich  he  formed  hy  the  union  of  all  those  of  this  province 
which  he  suppressed.  The  Latin  grammar  and  the  sciences 
are  taught  there.  There  are  forty-three  professors,  viz* 
For  the  Latin  Grammar  and  Philological  Studies  5 

For  the  Mathematics,.^ — T 1 

For  Philosophy  ... •----« -----5 

For  Medicine.. — ^-r. 7 

For  the  Canon  Law .•...—-.-. -----9 

For  the  Civil  Law 0 

por  Theology....^ „-*--*—* 7 
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There  are  about  eight  hundred  scholars.  Some  of  the  pro* 
feasors,  who  are  secular  ecclesiastics,  obtain  after  a  certain 
time  of  teaching  cathedral  canonries ;  one  from  each  of  the 
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eight  cathedrals  of  Catalonia  has  been  added  to  them :  they 
succeed  according  to  seniority. 

A  particular  education  is  also  given,  in  the  Hospice  de  la 
Miscricorde,  to  young  girls ;  this  school  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  mistress  and  an  ecclesiastic. 

There  are  five  colleges  united  to  the  University  :  those  of 
Assumption,  Conception,  the  Secular  College,  and  that  of  the 
tnonks  of  Citeaux,  have  been  transferred  to  it ;  the  three  first 
of  Lerida,  and  the  last  of  Poblet.  The  fifth,  that  of  Ochenta, 
or  the  Eighty,  is  newly  created ;  it  is  so  called  from  the 
number  of  the  scholars  it  maintains,  taken  in  an  equal  num- 
ber from  the  different  dioceses  of  Catalonia :  this  is  now  in  the 
ancient  house  of  the  Jesuits,  aud  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
University  itself. 

The  Seminary  may  be  regarded  as  another  college  of  the 
University :  it  maintains  about  a  hundred  students.  Xotwith* 
standing  of  all  these  establishments  the  University  does  pot 
answer  the  idea  we  might  conceive  of  it.  It  still  wants  many 
establishments  necessary  for  the  formation  of  good  pupils  in 
some  of  the  branches  it  professes  to  teach.  It  has  no  anatomical 
amphitheatre,  no  botanical  garden,  no  laboratory  for  che- 
mistry and  pharmacy,  no  philosophical  apparatus,  nor  any 
course  of  clynical  medicine.  In  consequence  of  which,  nei- 
ther anatomy,  nor  the  operations  of  surgery,  nor  botany,  pbar-* 
roacy,  chemistry,  nor  the  materia  medica,  &c.  &c.  are  properly 
taught.  The  professors  in  medicine  follow  Galen's  system  ; 
making  a  mixture  of  it  with  that  ofBoerhaave,  the  one  spoiIr 
ing  the  other.  Those  of  philosophy  follow  in  great  part  th4 
peripatetic,  blended  with  the  precepts  of  Jaquier  ;  the  result 
is  that  the  whole  is  unintelligible.  Those  of  theology  adhere 
to  the  scholastic  morality,  and  do  not  extend  so  far  as  the 
dogmatic.  The  building  of  the  University  is  magnificent,  and 
its  architecture  very  fine  ;  its  depth  is  almost  as  great  as  its 
length.  Its  front,  which  is  three  hundred  and  nineteen  feet, 
is  tolerably  well  decorated ;  there  are  in  the  interior" two  large 
courts  surrounded  with  arcades,  in  which  the  students  meet 
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preparatory  to  attending  their  classes ;  there  are  here  more 
than  eighty  columns. 

The  country  of  Cervera  is  extremely#ifertile,  and 
very  well  cultivated ;  it  produces  wine;  oil,  corn, 
and  pulse  in  abundance ;  the  fields  are  beautiful 
and  cheerful,  particularly  near  the  plain  of 
Urgel;  but  the  town  has  a  very  gloomy  aspect; 
the  scholars  and  fellows  of  the  University  form 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  population ;  and 
it  appears  deserted  in  the  times  of  vacation. 

In  going  from  Cervera,  we  cross  the  large 
plaih  of  Urgel,  fertile  in  wheat,  vines,  and  olive 
trees ;  the  eye  wanders  a  great  way  over  ver- 
dant carpets,  and  catches  some  vistas,  which 
form  an  agreeable  whole.  We  soon  arrive  at 
the  village  of  Curttlla,  and  in  an  hour  after  at 
Tarrega. 

This  town  is  situated  on  an  agreeable  plain, 
and  in  a  country  which  produces  oil,  wine,  corn, 
pulse,  and  hemp.  It  has  a  parish  church,  three 
convents  of  monks,  an  ancient  commandery  of 
St.  Antonio,  now  suppressed,  an  hospital  which 
was  at  the  charge  of  this  commandery,  a  board 
of  economy,  and  an  alcade  major  tot  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Two  ranges  of  bar- 
racks, out  of  the  town,  are  formed  out  of  two 
small  symmetrical  pavilions.  Tfyere  are  not 
more  than  about  two  thousand  inhabitants  ip 
this  town;  they  carry  on  a  considerable  com- 
merce in  corn!   wine;  and  oil ;  there  are  two 
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markets  a  week,  which  are  much  frequented; 
they  particularly  abound  in  corn  which  is 
brought  frbm  Urgel.  This  town  was  the  native 
place  of  Gabriel  de  Tarrega,  a  physician  of  the 
16th  century,  who  has  left  several  indifferent 
writings. 

At  a  league  beyond  Tar  rega,  we  leave  on  the 
sides  of  the  road  the  two  small  towns  of  Vertu  and 
Angle-Solas.  The  former  to  the  south  of  Tarrega, 
which  has  about  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
inhabitants,  is  famous  for  a  fair,  very  much  fre- 
quented, particularly  for  the  sale  of  mules;  it 
is  held  yearly  in  the  month  of  April,  and  lists 
eight  days ;  the  latter,  to  the  west,  has  a  con- 
vent of  Trinitarian  monks,  and  a  population  of 
one  thousand  persons.     We  pass  to  the  village 
of  Vilagrassa,  containing  about  five  hundred  in- 
habitants ;  and  three  hours  after  arrive  at  Bell- 
puck,  a  small  town,  with  a  population  of  about 
one  thousand  two  hundred  persons.    It  is  ill 
built  and  badly  kept ;    but  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  country  which  produces  a  great  quan- 
tity of  wine,  oil,  corn,  and  almonds. 

Edifices  of  Btllpuch.  This  town  has  a  Franciscan  convent, 
which  contains  some  objects  worthy  the  curiosity  of  a  travel- 
ler. It  is  situated  at  a  small  distance  to  the  left,  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill ;  it  was  founded  by  the  House  of  Cardona,  to  which 
the  seigniory  of  Bellpuch  belongs.  This  convent  has  two 
square  cloisters,  one  above  the  other ;  at  the  extremity  of  the 
lower  cloister  there  is  a  spiral  staircase  which  goes  up  to  the 
belfry.    It  is  built  in  srich  a  manner  that  the  spindle  has  an 
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opetring,  forming  an  eye  of  about  two  inches,  through  which 
ire  look  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  It  is  shewn  to  the  cu- 
rious as  a  wonder,  though  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in 
it*  The  upper  cloister  deserves  attention ;  it  is  in  the  Gothic 
style,  supported  by  small  white  marble  columns  in  couples, 
breast  high ;  their  capitals  are  decorated  with  human  figures* 
animals,  flowers,  foliage,  and  other  things,  forming  groups 
of  different  kinds.  The  church,  which  was  built  in  1507,  at 
the  expence  of  Raymond  de  Cordona,  viceroy  of  Sicily,  is 
large  and  well  constructed ;  the  tomb  of  that  nobleman,  who 
died  in  1521,  is  to  be  seen  in  it.  It  is  a  large  marble  monu- 
ment, and  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  sculpture  produced  on 
the  revival  of  the  arts. 

Leaving  Bellpuch,  we  proceed  successively  to 
the  village  of  Gomez  and  that  of  Mothernza ; 
the  houses  of  which  are  made  of  mud,  and  the 
inn  is  very  bad  ;  to  those  of  Vallfonga  and  of 
Belloch,  leaving  at  a  distance  on  either  hand  the 
villages  of  Sidamon,  of  Fondarella,  of  Palma, 
and  of  Alamos. 

At  Belloch  the  fields  begin  to  look  bare; 
they  are  without  trees,  parched  and  full  of  little 
hillocks.  In  about4  an  hour,  we  discover  the 
spires  of  Lerida.  This  town  comes  gradually 
into  sight  as  we  approach  it,  and  is  soon  after 
seen  to  its  whole  extent.  The  fields  about  it 
begin  to  look  handsome,  the  trees  to  be  more 
numerous,  the  cultivation  more  general  and 
more  attended  to;  and  Lerida  seems  to  rise 
amidst  superb  gardens.  We  approach  this  town 
through  a  fine  avenue  for  a  quarter  of  a  league, 
raised  like  a  causeway  and  planted  with  poplars. 
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We  pass  through  the  Segro  over  a  handsome  stontf 
bridge,  composed  of  seven  arches,  and  built  on 
the  ruins  of  a  Roman  bridge.  Here  we  are 
searched  by  the  custom-house  officers,  and  show 
our  passports,  which  are  sent  to  the  governor, 
and  returned  to  us  at  our  inn. 

Lerida,  in  Latin  Ilerda,  holds  a  rank  equally 
distinguished  in  ancient  and  modern  history,  for 
the  great  events  which  have  taken  place  in  its 
interior  and  at  the  foot  of  its  walls.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  country  of  the  Uergetes  long  be- 
fore the  first  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Romans ; 
it  had  then  its  own  particular  princes,  the  last 
of  whom  Mandonius  and  Indibilis,  after  having 
frequently  changed  sides  between  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians,  were  at  length  the  victims  of 
those  two  nations;  Mandonius  was  given  up  by 
his  own  soldiers  to  the  Romans,  and  Indibii  or 
Indibilis  fell  in  a  battle  which  he  fought  with 
them.  It  was  in  the  plains  of  Lerida  that 
Scipio  gained  a  signal  victory  over  Hanno  the 
Carthaginian  general,  in  tHe  year  of  Rome  537. 
It  was  likewise  under  the  walls  of  this  town  that 
Julius  Caesar  conquered  the  Lieutenants  of 
Pompey  in  the  year  of  Rome  705,  and  46  be- 
fore Christ. 

The  beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  fertility  of 
the  country  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Romans,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  made  a  con- 
quest of  it  they  planted  colonies  there,  and  gave 
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it  the  title  of  Mmicipium  Her  dense.  This  town 
having  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Goths 
embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and  was  the 
seat  of  a  celebrated  council  held  here  in  the 
year  528,  though  according  to  others  in  524*. 
Suffering  again  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  Spain  it 
became  a  prey  to  the  Moors,  and  was  at 
first  subject  to  the  Caliphs  of  Damascus,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Moorish  kings  of  Cordova, 
but  its  own  governor  erecting  the  standard  of 
Rebellion  and  usurping  the  supreme  power,  it 
had  a  separate  king.  At  length,  in  the  year 
114&  Raymond  Berenger,  the  last  Count  of  Bar- 
celona, who  had  just  ascended  the  throne  of 
Aragoti,  took  Lerida  from  the  Moors,  and  from 
that  time  it  fotmed  a  part  of  Catalonia.  Its  in- 
habitants did  not  under  their  new  sovereigns  de- 
generate from  the  virtues  of  their  ancestors :  led 
by  James  I.  king  of  Aragon,  they  contributed 
tnuch  to  the  taking  of  Valencia  in  1238,  which 
procured  theifr  town  the  honour  of  sending  a 
Colony  to  repeople  &  part  of  it,  and  to  establish 
there  its  weights  and  measures.  In  later  times 
they  no  less  distinguished  themselves  under  Don 
George  Brice,  their  governor,  by  the  most  vigo-> 

*  Several  others  have  been  since  held  here.  One  mention* 
fed  to  have  taken  place  about  the  year  546*,  is  remarkable  for 
two  of  its  canons ;  one  prohibits  ecclesiastics  from  shedding 
human  blood,  and  the  other  permits  the  communion  to  be  ad* 
ministered  to  magicians  \vben  they  are  dying. 
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rbirs  residflance  which  tfifey  twice  made  agaftfet 
the  French  krmies :  tints  they  e&rtipelled  tfcfe  eat* 
of 'Harcourt  toraise  the  «ege  of  their  tbwn  ft* 
1646,  Und  the  Prince  dte  Cotid6  in  1647.  Bttt 
joinitag  in  the  rebellion  \rith  the  test  <$f  Ottt* 
kmia  against  Philij>  V.  they  we*e  besieged  1*y 
the  duke  Of  Orleans,  their  to\tti  taken  by  assault, 
October  12th,  1707,  and  delivered  up  to  pHlage* 
Such  of  the  inhabitants  as  then  took  refuge  in 
the  castle  surrendered  after  a  month  of  fruitless 
resistance. 

Situation  and  Ext&nt.-^Ltnda.  is  on  the  declivity  of  a'hillr 
at  the  top  of  which  the  castle  stands  on*  the  right  and  Wtrt 
brink  of  the  river  Segra,  which  batheV  the  walls  of  it.  The 
position  which  it  had  under  the  Romans,  as  described  by 
Lucan  is  still  discerned.  The  town  is  loag,  narrow,  almost 
triangular,  close,  and  ill  bnilt.  The  streets  are  narrow,  crook* 
ed,  uneven,  and  paved  with  pointed  6tones,  unequally  driven, 
fn  ;  there  is  but  one  tolerable  street,  which  would  be  hand- 
soine  if  it  was  wider ;  it  is  a  quarter  of  a'  league  long/  Though 
very  gloomy  within,  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  town  is  •well 
situated,  that  towards  the  river.  There  has  been  lately  buiH 
a  fine  quay*  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  it,  Uniting  the 
double  advantage  of  restraining  the  waters  of  the  Segra,  and 
of  furnishing  the  inhabitants  with  th&4rieans  of  amusement : 
it  would  even  be  a  handsome  profnenade,  -if 'itivere  planted 
with  trees ;  it  has  a  view  of  the  river  Which  rails  below,  af 
trees  on  the  banks  of  it,  and  a  vast  extent  of  country  richly 
%  wooded,  beautifully  cultivated,  and  rendered  fertile  by  the*wa- 
telfs  of  the  river. 

Population. — About  18,000  inhabitants,  « 

*'  For  this  the  town  *is  indebted  to  a  Freachmaa,  Louis  Blondct. 
DroJmot,  then  gOTeroor  of  UrU*. 
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Cferfr.  Its  bishopric  it  suSftgan  to  the  mother  church  of 
fonrfegoBa;  its  tevenue  is  estimated  at  93,000  CaUloako 
litres,  or  lO,SS3l.  6$.  8  &  sterling.  Its  diocese  includes  two 
hundred  and  fifty  parishes*  three  collegiate  chapters  at  Moi&q, 
^Tamarita,  and  Alvelda,  and  two  cathedral  chapters  at  Lerida, 
jsmdBoda  in  Aragon;  the  last  is  composed  of  regular  canons of 
Use  older  of  St  Augustine.  Lerida  has  one  caifae 4ral  chapter 
four  parishes,  eight  convents  of  monks,  three  of  nuns*  out 
hospital,  sad  one  college.  There  wis  likewise  a  cttswiianderj 
•f  the  order  of  St.  Antodio,  which  was  suppressed  in  1791. 

The  clergy  of  the  cathedral  includes  si*  dignitaries,  twenty* 
•tree  canons,  six  prebendaries,  eighteen  chaplains,  thirty- 
three  beneficed  priests,  four  psalm-singers,  and  one  nlencimruA* 
The  canons  have  a  revenue  of  3000  piastres*  or  468*.  1 5s. 

CMl  and  Military  Administration.  The  town  has  a  civil 
and  military  governor,  a  king's  lieutenant,  a  major,  a  smaQ 
garrison,  and  an  alcalde  major  for  the  administration  of  jus* 
tice. 

Public  Instruction.  A  university  was  established  here  in 
1300,  by  James  II.  king  of  Aragon,  which  was  famous  in  the 
lith  and  15th  centuries,  and  boasted  of  having  admitted  Saint 
Vincent  Ferrier  and  Pope  Calisto  III.  to  their  degrees.  But 
at  the  commencement  of  the  l&th  century  it  was  suppressed 
by  Philip  V.  The  town  at  present  has  only  a  college*  which 
is  maintained  by  the  bishop :  sixty  young  clerks  are  sup- 
ported and  instructed  gratuitously.  Some  Franciscan  nuns 
likewise  give  public  and  gratuitous  instruction  to  girta 

This  town  gave  birth  to  the^preacher  Christobal  Galvez,  and 
to  the  lawyer,  Francisco  Moli,  whose  writings  on  the  canon 
law  are  extant. 

TuUic  Ediji&t.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  there  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  palace  which  the  kings  of  Aragon  had  inhabited ; 
there  also  was*  the  cathedral  church  which  has  been  remov- 
ed into  the  town.  That  church  contained  some  respectable 
"•  A  kind  of  beadle,  to  keep  silence 
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monuments,  which  were  left  for  a  long  time  exposed  to  tfi# 
usuries  of  the  air,  and  to  the  destructive  hands  of  the  igno- 
rant; but  they  were  at  length,  in  1781,  removed  into  the 
town :  these  were  the  tomb  of  Alphonso  IV.  king  of  Aragon, 
and  Count  of  Barcelona,  who  died  in  132$,  of  which  there 
ionly  remains  a  wooden  urn  painted  black,  with  an  inscription; 
the  tomb  of  Nicholas  Moratell,  a  man  celebrated  in  the  15th 
century,  for  his  virtues,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew^ 
Greek,  and  Latin  languages,  and  Theology;  the  tomb  of 
Luis  de  Requesens,  who  died  in  1509;  a  marble  statue  and 
two  Roman  inscriptions* 

The  cathedral  is  the  only  edifice  of  Lerida  that  is  worth 
attention ;  it  is  but  very  lately  built.  We  go  up  to  it  by  a 
double  flight  of  about  twenty  steps,  which  lead  to  a  terrace* 
on  which  the  gates  of  the  church  open.  These  flights  are 
terminated  by  two  great  iron  gates,  and  the  terrace  is  deco- 
rated with  ornaments  of  the  same  metal.  The  front  has  six 
fluted  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order,  between  which  there 
are  three  large  doors,  with  iron  gates  of  handsome  workmen* 
ship ;  it  has  two  fine  square  towers  terminating  in  round  pa- 
vilions where  the  bells  are  hung.  These  pavilions  are  sur- 
mounted with  gilt  ornaments.  The  whole  front  is  of  free-stone. 
The  church  has  a  body  and  two  aisles  ornamented  with  Corin- 
thian pilasters.  It  does  not  stand  in  a  place  where  it  can 
be  seen  to  advantage ;  being  in  a  narrow  street,  and  likewise 
screened  by  the  very  lofty  edifice  of  the  hospital. 

Commerce  and  Productions.  Lerida  formerly  carried  on  a 
trade  in  salt-fish,  which  has  absolutely  failed.  Its  present 
commerce  is  confined  to  the  exportation  of  some  productions 
of  the  land,  chiefly  fruits  and  pot-herbs  ;  which  are  sent  in 
great  quantities  to  Urgel  and  Aragon.  The  country  of  Le- 
rida, which  runs  three  leagues  from  north  to  south,  and  two 
from  east  to  west,  is  very  fertile  and  valuable  for  the  variety 
and  abundance  of  its  productions;  wheat,  oats,  flax,  hemp, 
oil,  wine,  beans,  haricots,  and  all  kinds  of  excellent  fruits  and 
pot-herbs.  The  country  is  intersected  with  canals  supplied 
hy  neighbouring  rivers,  and  is  carefully  and  skilfully  water**. 
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Silkworms  are  likewise  bred  in  this  country,  but  to  no  ex* 
tent. 

Inns.  The  sign  of  6.  Luis,  kept  by  Italians,  has  very  neat 
apartments,  and  the  living  is  good  :  it  is  altogether  equal  to 
a  good  French  inn  :  one  may  dine  for  three  piecettes,  or  half 
a  crown  English. 

Leaving  this  town  we  eijter  on  the  mountains, 
where  we  continue  to  travel ;  the  road  is  not 
bad  but  disagreeable,  on  account  of  the  constant 
view  of  naked,  parched  rocks,  and  the  multitude 
of  hills.  Here  every  thing  is  dry  and  wild,  and 
looks  as  if  nature  were  entirely  left  to  herself ; 
at  last  the  view  is  perpetually  bounded  by  a 
succession  of  hillocks.  After  travelling  two 
leagues  we  pass  through  a  poor  miserable  vil- 
lage, the  last  in  Catalonia^  on  this  side  ;  it  is 
called  Alcaraz,  and  is  said  to  be  the  Orcia  of 
Ptolemy ;  it  was  formerly  a  fortified  town,  taken 
from  the  Moors  in  1 149,  by  Guill&no  Raymond 
de  Moncada,  and  by  Armengol,  count  of  Ur* 
gel.  At  the  end  of  this  village  to  the  right  we 
see  a  very  old  square  tower,  with  battlements 
and  loop-holes,  which  appear  to  be  ihe  ruins  of 
ancient*fortifications. 

About  ha^f  a  mile  from  this  village  there  are 
two  blocks  of  freestone  to  show  the  bounds 
between  Catalonia  and  Aragon, 

The  road  from  the  Frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  to 
Tarragon,  and  from  Tarragon  to  Barcelona,  34  leaguas. 

The  Cenia,  (a  river  and  bridge) 

§W-garlos/(a  smali  town) 1|  leagues, 
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Emposta,  (a  town)-... ...„.......„) 

The  Ebro,  (a  river  and  ferry  boat).^..  $   ** 
Perillos,  (a  village). «..........„.._..  4 

Venta  del  Plata lj 

Venta  de  Balaguer... ...........  3| 

The  Ho6pitalet....„ .. ^  \ 

Venta  de  Kufa 1 lj 

A  Ravine    .*..........;.........*...    { 

CambriU,  (a  village) { 

Villa  Seca,  (a  village) --.......*  if 

The  Francoli,  (a  river  and  bridge)......  i{ 

Tarragona  (a  town) 1 

The  Gdya,  (a  river  without  a  bridge)..  ) 

Altafiifla,  (a  small  town) 3    !* 

Tonre  de  Bare, m  small  town)  ...........    { 

Abanalet  .*..#...*.„.,,.. ...,...„.„..    £ 

La  Figareta  venta .*..*.„...„ 1 

LeVendrell,  (a  small  town) ...'.. %  lj 

BeHvey,  (a  village)  .............. ^     i| 

Gornal,  (a  village).... wm*mm      x 

ArixNs  (a  small  town),..,.., mmmm    j 

Asmdlriver/With0,ltabrid^— —    * 
\with  a  bridge... „    j 

La  Bordeta,  (a  house) mmmm    1 

Kiver  and  bridge.,,.. ........^.^"i 

Lot  Mowges,  (a  village)  ..,...., /     I 

Villa  Franca  de  Panadez,  (a  town) } 

Venta  de  Cast  roja  „.+... ^ ;]    x 

Venta  Nova,  or  Hostal  de  Ortal...„.J.  if 

La  Palma,  (a  hamlet). ^ 

Venta  de  Lladoner., VSSS.  J    ^ 

Venta  del  Cipreret lH-IIII* 

Vetrtadel  Tiquet I.""!I!!*"~  J  ' 

Le  Llobregat,  (a  rifer) .._, x 

Bridge  of  Molinsde  Key..... I  |i 

Venta  de  Molins  de  Key  ,....^~~~*) 
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San-Feliq,  (a  village)  .-.—..•.--. «*— -    i 
Barcelona,  (a town).«»r. ...... .......  1$ 

Catalonia,  tp  tbs  south,  adjoins  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia;  separated,  only  by  the  little  river  Cenia; 
we  pass  it,  over  4  tyidge  of  oae  arck    Entering 
Catalonia  this  w^y,  we  travel  on  a  fine  road 
from  this  tfver  to  Umposta,     The  country  is 
sometimes  cultivated  $nd  sometimes  not,  but 
almost  always,  pkuitqci  with  trees.     In  about 
tliree  miles  we  have  a  view  of  the  sea,  travel 
parallel  to  it  a  little  distance,  and  having  gone 
another  league*   arrive  at  San-Carlos>    a  little 
town,  situated  on  the  Mediterranean*  opposite 
the  point  <?f  the  4ffaque$;  a  name  given  to  a 
narrow  semi-ckcular  tongue  of  land,  which  is 
only  the  continuation  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Eb?o>  at  the  mouth  of  that  River.     The  towu 
of  San-Carlos  was  fcuilt  in  1793,  at  thp  expence 
^f  the  crown.     We  ente*  it  by  a  large  street 
which  leads  to,  the  very  shore,  and  which  is  so 
broad,    tl iat   sine    or   ten  carriages   can   pa$s 
a-breast :  the  houses  of  the  town  are  uniform, 
but  very  low,  and  the  street  very  short,  which 
forms  a  singular    contrast  to    its    prodigious 
breadth.     There  is  a  church  out  of  the  town, 
erected  on  a  square  foundation,   the  portal  of 
xvhich  is  composed  of  four  large  Ionic  columns* 
This  town  had  at  first  very  few.  inhabitants; 
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scarcely  a  hundred  persons.    The  air  of  it  fa 
not  very  wholesome.     Here  the  lands  are  faU 
low  and  full  of  brambles,  but  half  a  league 
farther  on  the  soil  becomes  better,  is  variously 
cultivated  and  full  of  trees:  it  leads  to  Em* 
posta,  a  poor  little  town  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ebro,  and  above  the  mouth  of  that  river ; 
it  is  the  chief  place  of  a  bailiwick  of  the  order 
of  Malta ;  though  it  appears  very  poor  it  might 
become  rich  by  the  execution  of  the  project  of 
establishing  the  navigation  of  the  Ebro.  A  little 
canal  has  been  dtig  from  Emposta  to  San-Car- 
los ;  it  is  filled  and  supplied  by  streams  from  the 
adjacent  meadows :  on  this  provisions  and  other 
necessaries  are  conveyed  to  San-Carlos  in  little  * 
"boats.    The  entrance  of  the  Ebro  is  very  dif* 
ficult,  the  mouth  being  obstructed  by  shifting 
banks  of  sand,  which  increase  and  diminish  in 
size,   and  which  change  thejr  situation   after 
storms  and  the  swelling  of  the  water.     These 
inconveniences  may  be  avoided  by  entering  th? 
Ebro  at  Emposta  by  means  of  the  little  canal. 
There  is  a  design  of  widening  and  increasing 
it  by  means  of  water  to  be  taken  fron*  the  river, 
and  of  building  a  harbour  at  its  embouchure 
into  the  sea  at  San- Carlos ;  by  which  means  an 
easy  and-  safe  communication  will  be  opened 
between  the  sea  and  the  Ebro ;  the  canal  would 
then  be  attended  with  the  further  advantage  of 
fertilizing  thp  uncultivated  lands  of  the  neighs 
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fconrhood  of  San-Carlos,  in  establishing  fire* 
.engines  to  raise  the  water  into  an  aqueduct, 
whence  it  might  be  easily  distributed  to  every 
part,  high  and  low.  The  soil,  which  is  good, 
and  which  has  not  been  turned  up  for  a  long 
time,  would  be  very  productive,  and  the  pro- 
prietors would  be  soon  repaid  for  their  ad* 
vances. 

Leaving  Emposta,  we  cross  the  Ebro  in  4 
ferry-boat,  which  takes  a  quarter  of  an  hour  if 
the  water  be  low.  We  proceed  to  Perillos 
through  an  uncultivated  country,  which  is  fre* 
quently  stony,  and  without  trees;  full  only  of 
shrubs  and  aromatic  plants.  After  travelling  a 
league  we  perceive  the  sea,  which  we  hardly 
ever  lose  sight  of  again  for  nine  leagues.  Here 
the  road  begins  to  wind  a  great  deal  and  to 
become  hilly,  and  in  parts  very  steep.  We 
come  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  pass  the 
Col  and  the  Puerto  de  las  Forcas,  whence  we 
perceive  a  valley,  which  we  reach  by  a  short 
and  tolerably  easy  descent :  it  forms  a  kind  of 
bason,  surrounded  by  mountains,  rising  one 
over  the  other;  the  village  of  Perillos  is  situ- 
ated at  the  bottom  of  it,  where  we  arrive  after 
|bur  leagues  from  Emposta,  which  require 
six  good  hours  riding.  Leaving  the  village,  wc 
pass  through  the  valley,  which  is  handsome, 
well  cultivated,  and  full  of  trees;  the  road, 
which  has  been  lately  made,  is  good  for  about 
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tfetcc-ipjarters  of  a  league;  after  which1  th# 
mountains  we  are  obliged  to  go  over  axe  at 
tnee  very  fatiguing  and  tiresome.  Sometime* 
we  a*e  raised  to  a  considerable  height,  where 
we  only  see  abysses,  on  which  the  eye  look* 
down  with  terror;  sometimes  we  are,  as  it  were, 
buried  in  the  bottom  of  narrow,  deep  gullies, 
and  where  we  see  only  a  small  part  of  the  sky, 
rock*,  and  shrubs.  La  Venta  del  Plata  is  the 
t»ly  house  we  meet  with  at  the  beginning  of 
Ibis  mountain ;  but  we  soon  discover  another 
hrity  mountain  which  wfe  must  alsa  pas*  over, 
Formerly  travellers  despaired  at  the  sight  of  it; 
it  waa  impossible  to  climb  it ;  it  was  necessary 
to  scale  it  It  has  been  made  easier  by  increase 
sag  the  windings  of  the  road,  and  earthing  it  up. 
This  road  is  three-quarters  of  a  league  long, 
and  it  is  secured  from  accidents  by  parapets; 
at  the  top  stands  the  Venta  de  Balaguer,  awl 
'the  passage  is  called  Le  col  de  Balaguer.  The 
castle  bears  the  same  name;  it  is  a  small  fort, 
having  a  governor  and  a  garrison. 

The  road  hecemes  even;  we  travel  along 
the  foot  of  the  meugtafrts,  then  on  the  sea-side, 
and  arrive  at  the  Hospitakt.  This  is  an  old 
building,  resembling  the  ancient  Gothic  castles; 
it  is  large,  spacious,  surrounded  with  high  walls, 
and  flanked  with  towers ;  a  prince  of  the  royal 
house  of  Aragon  founded  an  hospital  here  for  the 
reception  and  aid  of  travellers;  the  revenues 
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which  he  assigned  fot  this  foundation  are  &tHt 
received,  and  the  building  exists,  yet  the  object 
is  no  longer  attained.  One  part  of  the  edifice 
serves  for  an  inn,  another  part  for  a  glass-house, 
and  the  rest  is  occupied  by  a  chaplain  who  e*+ 
joys  the  revenues.  Every  one  at  present  is  ac* 
commodated  here  for  his  money,  but  the  travel* 
ler  will  only  stop  from  necessity,  for  the  inn' if 
detestable^ 

4 

The  plain  into  which  we  afterwards  enter  be*  v 
tome*  wild  in  about  a  league;  to  the  right  an 
seen  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  situated  by 
the  sea-side ;  it  is  spacious  within  and  in  tote* 
Table  preservation ;  it  is  flanked  with  four  square 
towers ;  and  has  one  in  the  centre  almost  whole. 
A  careful  cultivation  soon  again  appears,  and 
increases  as  we  proceed    We  meet  with  a  great 
ipany  vineyards,  olive,  and  carob,  and  in  somo 
parts,  mulberry,  nut,  and  almond  tfees.    After 
passing  the  Vent  a  de  Rufk,  we  go  through  * 
very  wide  gulley  formed  by  the  rains,  and  aooa 
after  arrive  at  Cambrik,  a  village  where  there 
are  good  springs,  and  the  church  of  which  has 
a  square  tower  with  loop-holes,  for  a  belfry. 
The  country  becomes  handsomer  and  more  di- 
versified as  we  approach  Tarragona.    The  plain 
is  very  .woody,  with  intervals  of  cultivation:  it 
is  pleasant,  and  terminates  with  a  superb  cur«* 
tain  of  verdure  formed  by  a  chain  of  mountains, 
in  the  cet}tre  of  which  Tarragona  begins  to* 
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appear.  In  about  an  hour  we  discover  to  the 
right,  at  no  great  distance,  the  tower  and  har- 
bour of  Salona,  where  a  military  governor  re- 
sides ;  we  then  come  to  Villa  Seca,  a  poor  little 
town,  a  part  of  the  walls  and  gates  of  which 
are  still  standing:  there  are  some  good  springs # 
in  it :  the  church  has  a  portal  with  two  co- 
lumns. 

The  prospect  here  is  exquisite,  displaying  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  rich  and  fertile  Campo  de 
Tarragona.  Vineyards,  gardens,  corn-fields,  and 
fruit-trees  of  all  kinds  appear  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  The  villages  are  numerous,  and 
the  town  of  Tarragona,  seen  at  a  distance,  serves 
to  augment  the  interest  of  this  agreeable  land- 
scape. We  even  forget  that  the  road  becomes 
again  fatiguing  and  disagreeable ;  in  wet  weather 
it  is  deep  in  mud,  and  when  dry,  full  of  ruts 
difficult  to  pass :  after  travelling  over  it  for  a. 
quarter  of  an  hour  we  cross  the  river  Franco!* 
fey  a  bridge  of  six  arches,  about  a  mile  from 
Tarragona,  into  which  we  enter  by  a  pretty  steep 
bill  through  the  gate  of  San  Carlos,  which  is  of 
piodern  construction. 

Tarragona,  in  Latin  Tarraco,  Is  one  of  those 
famous  towns  which  only  recall  the  remem- 
brance of  their  former  grandeur,  and  serve  as  a 
comparison  for  the  vicissitudes  which  may  fall 
to  the  lot  of  the  largest  and  most  populous  ci- 
ties,   Wq  sball  not  stop  here  to  enquire  either 
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alto  its  origin  or  foundation,  which  some  au- 
thors have  carried  back  above  two  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  era*     Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  must  have  been  a  considerable  plaee  be- 
fore the  Romans  invaded  Spain ;  and  under  its 
new  masters  its  limits  extended  to  the  shore  and 
harbours  of  Salona,  which  at  present  is  a  league 
and  a  half  distant  from  them.     It  became,  un- 
der the  dominion  of  Rome,  the  capital  of  the 
Tarragonese  province,  or,  ip  other  words  Citerior 
Spain.  The  town  of  Tarragona  was  the  residence 
of  the  Consuls  and  the  Pretors.  TheScipios,  Octa- 
vius  Augustus,  and  Adrian,  made  some  stay  here; 
its  antique  walls  built  by  Scipio,  were  repaired  by 
Adrian;  it  had  all  the  advantages  of  Rome  itself, 
an  amphitheatre,  a  circus,  palaces,  temples,  and 
aqueducts.     In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Adrian, 
its  circumference  was  84, 1£)0  fathoms;  its  popula- 
tion was  adequate  to  its  immense  size,  if  what 
the  historian  Antonio  Augustin  says  be  accu- 
rate; he  states  it  at  650,000  families,   which 
would  make  upwards  of  2,500,000  inhabitants. 
This  historian,  who  lived  in  the  16th  century, 
Complaining  of  the  decline  of  this  illustrious 
town,  grieves  that  in  his  days  there  were  only 
80,000  families  in  it,  or  about  380,000  inhabi- 
tants; but  Mariana,   who  was  almost  contem- 
porary with  him,  declares  that  the  population 
of  it  was  not  above  7000  families,  and  that  there  * 
were  not  2000  houses  in  it.     Its  power  first 
declined  under  the  Goths.     Euric  their  king 
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took  k  Ut  4tSr,  and  lin  soldiers,  in  revenge  *tf 
its  resistance,  destroyed  it  It  was  again  sack, 
ed  by  the  Moors,  who  besieged  it  in  714,  and 
Jwt  aU  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  Louis 
<TAquitaine  drove  out  the  Moors  in  the  ye* 
805,  but  they  recovered  it  Raytnoad  Berefcger 
took  it  from  them  in  1 150,  and  repeopled  it  the 
year  following.  Having  afterwards  fallen  again 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Moors,  it  was  finally  re* 
ficoed  from  them  by  Alfonso  tl  Batallador,  king 
«*f  Aragon  in  12*©.  Tarragona  is  at  present  ?e* 
disced  m  its  size  to  about  1400  fathoms  in  cir-* 
tmmference,  a  population  of  9000  souls,  veiy 
ordinary  buildings,  and  almost  to  a  state  of  po* 
"♦erty* 

Situation.  Extent.  Tarragona  is  at  present  situated  on  an 
eminence  of  rooks  elevated  about  seven  hundred  and  mtf 
ittt  Above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  near  the  river  FranddL 
It  s  sroxounded  with  walla,  and  has  six  gates  And  two  castles 
of  little  importance,  that  of  the  king,  and  that  of  the  Ba* 
tnorch* 

Clergy:  Tarragona  is  the  See  of  otie  of  the  most  ancient 
archbishoprics  of  Spain ;  it  existed  under  king  Wamba ;  and 
was  reestablished  in  1Q8S,  by  Raymond  Berenger,  count  of 
Barcelona,  after  having  expelled  the  Moors  from  it.  For- 
merly its  jurisdiction  extended  rery  far;  but  it  has  been  dfc 
ainisfaed  by  the  erection  of  new  superior  jumdiotkws.  At 
present  this  See  has  the  bishop  of  Ivica,and  the  seven  bishops 
of  Catalonia,  for  suffragans.  Its  diocese  contains  a  cathedral 
chapter,  and  seven  hundred  aud  forty  parishes;  the  arch- 
bishop  has  the  title  of  prince  of  Tarragona;  fee  crowned  Ae 
ttqgs  of  Aeagon.    The  town  has  .only  one  pariah*  wbteh  ia 
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attached  to  the  cathedral;  Hbaa  monasteries;  four  nunwri^j, 
tmd  one  house  of  Beguines  of  the  order  of  Saint  Dominic. 

The  cathedral  has  seven  dignitaries,  twenty-one  cawo*s> 
twenty-tbree  prebendaries,  and  forty  beneficed  deqgymen. 

The  States-general  of  Catatonia  formerly  assembled  in  thk 
town,  and  fifteen  councils  have  been  held  here,  that  of  155* 
airmiBed  the  marriage  of  James  I.  king  of  Aragon,  with  an 
infanta  of  Castile.  Tbat  of  1240  threatened  the  archbishop 
«f  Toledo  with  excommunication  if  he  continued  to  act  a» 
primate  of  Spam,  That  m  142*  was  the  most  remarkable? 
the  cardinal  de  Folx,  legate  df  Martin  the  Fifth  was  the  pre- 
sident, the  object  of  it  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism  whkJh 
had  long  divided  the  church.  Oilcans  de  Mttirot,  who  had 
been  elected  Pope  by  the  cardinals,  m  obedience  *f  th* 
anti-pope  "Bennett  the  18th,  relinquished  the  popedom,  and 
with  his  cardinals  reentered  into  the  union  of  the  Roman 
fchurch. 

Hospitals.    A  general  hospital  for  orphans. 

Civil  and  Military  Administration.  Tarragona  is  the  chief 
place  of  a  corregidoratA  which  contains  one  hundred  and  ninety 
settlements ;  it  has  a  civil  and  military  governor,  a  king's  lieu* 
tenant,  a  major,  a  garrison  of  fifty  men,  an  alcalde  major  for 
the  administration  of  jastice,  a  minister  of  the  marine,  a  pert 
captajm,  and  a  board  of  public  economy. 

Public  Instruction.  A  school  for  the  education  of  young 
adies,  and  a  college  for  boys. 

It  likewise  had  a  university,  which  was  founded  in  1572  by 
the  archbishop  Gaspard  de  Cervantes ;  and  which  was  includ- 
ed with  the  universities  of  Catalonia  suppressed  by  Philip 
the  fifth. 

Edifices.  The  cathedral  church  is  at  present  the  only  build- 
ing which  can  fix  attention,  nor  is  it  of  a  style  to  detain  us 
long.  It  is  a  fine  spacious  edifice  built  of  freestone,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  feet  long,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-stfVen 
wide*  and  is  divided  into  a  body  and  two  aisles :  which  -ate 
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Separated  by  fire  arches  on  each  side :  they  are  supported  hjf 
great  pillars  of  an  enormous  size,  on  each  of  which  twelve 
Corinthian  columns  are  clustered ;  the  architecture  of  the 
tault  is  Gothic.  The  cross  of  the  church  is  large  arid'  open* 
well,  forming  a  kind  of  octagon  dome,  but  heavy  and  without 
grace ;  the  principal  altar  is  almost  entirely  formed  by  the 
union  of  several  slabs  of  very  fine  white  marble  in  demi-relief, 
representing  divers  events  of  the  life  and  death  of  St.  Tecle  ; 
the  figures  being  too  numerous  produce  confusion,  but  there 
are  some  parts  in  detail  very  pleasing.  The  chapels  are 
Worth  inspection,  that  of  St.  Francis  for  two  large  pictures*  of 
him,  that  of  St.  Cecilia  for  the  toiub  of  Cervantet  TasutiUo,  car- 
dinal and  archbishop  of  Tarragona ;  that  of  the  Conception 
for  its  paintings  and  gildings  j  that  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  for 
the  tomb  of  the  famous  historian  Don  Antonio  August  in,  who 
was  also  archbishop  of  Tarragona,  and  legate  of  the  holy  See' 
in  Spain ;  that  of  St.  Tecle  for  its  form  and  decorations  all  inf 
Jnarble.  We  go  from  the  church  into  a  great  square  cloistef 
which  has  six  large  afcades  on  every  side,  each  of  which  is 
divided  into  three  smaller  arches;  thef  latter  are  supported  by 
Doric  columns  qf  white  marble ;  their  capitals  are  ornamented 
With  bass-reliefs  of  great  delicacy,  representing  different  things, 
such  as  foliage,  branches  of  trees,  birds,  other  animals,  figures 
of  infants,  of  men,  and  other  device*. 

Promenades.  There  is  nothing  pleasant  in  the  town  except 
its  situation;  in  other  respects  it  is  very  gloomy,  without 
pleasures,  society,  or  public  amusements ;  the  streets  are 
narrow,  short,  crooked,  and  frequently  hilly ;  the  houses  are 
HI  built,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  number,  which  looU 
well  enough.  There  are  no  squares,  fountains,  wells,  or  pro- 
menades ;  those  in  which  they  walk  do  not  deserve  this  name, 
being  only  a  beaten  road  on  one  side  of  it,  and  a  kind  of  ter- 
race, very  short,  which  looks  over  the  sea  ?  both  are  without 
trees,  or  any  other  cover.  Within  fifteen  years  a  large  street 
has  been  built  leading  to  the  gate  of  San-Carlos :  it  is  very 
long,  broad,  straight,  and  contains  some  fine  buildings* 
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Climate  Tarragona  has  a  fine  sky,  and  the  climate  is  1 
perate,  but  rather  warm  than  cold.  There  are  frequently  vio- 
lent winds  here.  Provisions  are  good,  the  fruits  are  delicious, 
and  the  wine  excellent,  but  strong.  The  town  had  no  fountain 
or  well  water ;  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  drink  cistern 
water,  which  was  commonly  bad,  when  the  last  archbishop 
built  a  superb  acqueduct,  which  conveys  excellent  water  to 
the  town.  This  acqueduct  is  partly  built  on  the  ruins  of  a 
similar  work  erected  by  the  Romans. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  several  sieges 
which  Tarragona  formerly  sustained :  since  then, 
this  town,  revolting  with  the  rest  of  Catalonia 
against  Philip  IV.  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
troops  of  its  sovereign  in  1640.  Four  years  after, 
it  was  besieged  by  the  French,  who  were  forced 
to  raise  the  blockade ;  at  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century  it  followed  the  Austrian  party; 
gave  itself  up  in  1705  to  the  Archduke,  and  open- 
ed its  gates  to  the  English  troops,  who,  after  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  set  fire  to  the  town 
when  they  left  it  This  conflagration  destroyed 
a  part  of  the  buildings  and  fortifications.  This 
was  the  period  of  the  total  decline  of  Tarragona: 
it  is  now  beginning  to  recover  itself. 

The  new  port,  the  building  of  which  was  begun 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  and  which  will  be  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  Mediterranean,  must  neces- 
sarily contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  Tarra- 
gona; it  will  make  it  an  important  fortified 
town,  and  one  of  a  profitable  6omjnerce. 

We  leave  Tarragona  by  the  Barcelona  gate, 
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and  pursue  for  twenty  minutes  the  side  of  a  steep 
and  rocky  mountain.  This  road  was  formerly 
covered  with  unequal  broken  marble ;  we  then 
proceed  along  the  sea-shore,  and  travel  for 
three-quarters  of  a  league  on  soft  sand ;  some- 
times so  near  the  sea  that  the  waves  break  at 
the  horses'  feet :  we  then  return  inland,  but  to 
no  great  distance  from  the  sea-shore.  A  few 
years  since,  this  road  was  entirely  new  made, 
and  is  now  complete.  We  see  to  the  leftj 
at  a  small  distance,  the  village  Ferrent;  and 
cross  the  river  Jaya.  Soon  afterwards  we  arrive 
at  Alta-Fulla,  a  town  almost  entirely  rebuilt, 
and  situated  on  the  sea-side. 

In  the  road  which  we  have  passed,  we  leave 
to  the  left  a  Roman  monument,  on  a  spot  called 
Las  Plagas  Liar  gas:  a  popular  tradition  makes 
it  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  but  witnout  any  pro- 
bability. Having  passed  the  small  town  of 
Torn  en  Barra,  surrounded  with  fields  sown 
with  corn  or  planted  with  vines,  we  arrive  at 
the  Venta  de  la  Figareta,  near  which  there  are 
some  houses  standing  together ;  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  after  we  see  on  the  road  a  fine  trium- 
phal arch  of  Roman  construction,  in  free-stone, 
and  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  the  country  peo- 
ple call  it  Portal  de  Bara.  In  an  hour  and  a  half 
afterwards  we  arrive  at  Vendrele,  a  small  town 
on  an  eminence;  its  ancient  walls  are  still  seen; 
it  has  two  fawbourgsi  the  one  which  is  the 
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largest  and  lower  than  the  town,  is  separated 
from  it  by  a  small  river  which  has  no  bridge ; 
the  parish  church  has  a  square  tower,  with  two 
stories  of  massy  architecture,  fora  steeple,  on 
these  are  placed  three  other  stories,  smaller  and 
more  airy,  in  the  form  of  an  octagon. 

On  the  left,  at  a«quarter  of  a  league,  we  leave 
Santa-Oliba,  a  large  village,  in  the  middle  of 
a  fine  country;  at  the  same  time  we  see  in 
front,  at  a  little  to  the  left,  Mont-Serrat,  which 
we  perceive  for  a  long  time.  We  go  to  the  smajl 
village  of  BcPoey,  then  to  Gornal,  formerly  a  for- 
tified town,  placed  on  a  hill;  there  arastill  some 
of  its  ancient  walls  remaining.  To  the  left  we 
see  the  village  of  Baneras,  situated  on  a  height, 
and  at  length  arrive,  by  a  rugged  and  difficult 
ascent,  at  Arbos,  a  small  insulated  town,  also 
situated  on  a  height,  agreeably  commanding  a 
fertile  country ;  it  has  still  the  ruins  of  gates, 
walls  and  moats.  The  steeple  of  the  church  is 
in  the  form  of  an  octagon  tower,  which  ter- 
minates in  a  terrace,*  and  is  ornamented  with  a 
stone  balustrade.  We  go  round  this  town,  and 
a  descent  leads  into  a  fine  valley,  watered  by  a 
small  river :  it  is  surrounded  by  curtains  of  ver- 
dure ;  the  fields  and  vineyards  seem  mixed  and 
confounded  one  with  the  other;  it  is  com- 
manded at  one  end  by  the  village  of  Papiol, 
which  we  see  at  three  hundred  paces  to  the 
left 
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A  wood  of  pine-trees  begins  here ;  it  is  more 
than  a  league  long,  alternately  opening  and 
closing,  extending  and  contracting ;  it  spreads 
at  first  over  the  neighbouring  heights,  and 
covers  a  small  plain  through  which  'we  have 
to  pass;  it  opens  circularly,  embracing  three 
other  valleys  in  succession ;  then,  continuing,  it 
opens  and  shews  a  Dominican  convent  to  the 
right,  built  on  the  side  of  a  mountain :  it  after- 
wards agreeably  leads  to  a  small  distance  from 
Villa  Franca.  We  go  on  to  Bordeta,  an  assemblage 
of  small  uniform  houses,  built  on  the  same  line, 
opposite  <he  Dominican  convent;  we  then  cross  & 
river  over  a  bridge  which  brings  us  to  the  ham- 
let of  Los  MongeSy  where  there  are  several  inns. 
An  hour  and  a  half  afterwards  we  arrive  at 
Villa-Franca  de  Panadez. 

Villa -Franca,  an  ancient  town,  which 
Amilcar  fiarcas,  the  Carthaginian  general  is 
said  to  have  founded,  was  the  first  colony  that 
that  nation  had  in  the  peninsula  :  it  is  pretend- 
ed that  it  was,  at  that  time,  called  Carthago 
vetus ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  site  of 
the  town  was  on  an  eminence,  where  the  her- 
mitage of  Saint  Michael,  of  Olwdola,  is  now  to 
be  seen.  It  was  subdued  by  the  Romans, 
and  Moors,  and  conquered  by  the  counts  of  Bar- 
celona ;  •  one  of  whom,  Raymond  Borrel,  re- 
peopled  it  in  the  year  1000,  and  granted  it 
many    privileges,     from    which    it    acquired 
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its  present  name.  This  town  is  the  chief 
place  of  the  Panadez,  and  contains  112  villages 
in  Its  circuit :  it  has  a  civil  and  military  gover- 
nor, an  alcalde  major,  eight  regidors,  a  parish 
church,  three  monasteries,  one  nunnery,  an 
hospital,  an  hermitage  of  St.  Laurent,  and  one 
chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows;  the  altar  of 
which,  famous  in  the  country,  cost  a  great 
deal,  but  is  of  bad  taste.  The  town  is  in  a  very 
fine  situation,  in  the  middle  of  a  large  and  ricfy 
plain;  but  within  it  is  gloomy;  the  streets  are 
narrow,  and  the  houses  ill  built.  It  wants 
squares,  elegant  buildings,  and  even  prome- 
nades, though  in  a  situation  where  very  fine 
ones  may  be  made;  its  population  is  about  six 
thousand  persons,  whose  industry  is  confined  to 
one  manufactory  for  linens;  and  ten  or  twelve 
distilleries  of  brandy.  There  is  an  excellent 
inn  here,  kept  in  the  French  style.  This 
town  was  the  birth-place  of  Pedro  Camana,  who 
has  left  several  works  on  judicial  astrology ;  he 
lived  in  the  17th  cf ntury. 

We  leave  Villa-Franca  by  a  good  road  lately 
made;  we  cross  a  valley  where  united  beauties 
agreeably  fix  the  attention ;  it  is  an  absolute 
garden.  Wje  proceed  to  the  Venta  de  Casarqja, 
and  see,  at  three  hundred  paces  to  the  left,  the 
village  of  San-Cudgat.  The  road,  though  equal- 
ly handsome,  begins  to  be  muddy  here,  and  con- 
tinues so  for  a  long  way.    \Vhen  we  get  into 
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the  mountains  we  do  not  leave  them  agaip  till 
we  approach  the  Llobregat ;  but  the  ascents 
and  descents  are  gentle.  We  proceed  mostly 
through  deep  and  narrow  passes,  enclosed  by 
mountains,  sometimes  naked,  and  sometimes 
covered  with  woods ;  there  are  some  small  cul- 
tivated valleys  here  which  are  watered  some  by 
brooks,  and  others  by  small  rivers ;  there  are 
also  detached  houses,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  ventas,  or  inns :  that  of  the  Venta  Neva, 
or  Hostal  de  Ortal,  has  the  preference.  Half  a 
le&gue  further,  that  is,  three  leagues  and  a  half 
from  Villa  Franca,  the  road  turns  on  the  side 
of  a  very  steep  mountain ;  and  there  is  no  other 
way  than  a  passage  cut  out  of  the  rock,  where  a 
communication  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
mountain  is  established  to  provide  against  dan* 
gers ;  this  structure  calls  to  mind  the  Roman 
works  :  it  is  a  succession  and  a  double  row  of 
arches,  of  a  considerable  height,  resembling  two 
bridges  raised  one  above  the  other.  The  lower 
has  seven  arches ;  the  higher,  which  is  on  a 
level  with  the  road,  has  thirteen ;  each  arch 
being  twenty-five  feet  high  and  thirty-one  wide, 
all  in  free-stone,  and  built  over  enormous  mas- 
4  ses  of  the  same  stone ;  the  whole  is  above  sevea 
hundred  feet  long.  This  superb  work,  almost 
finished  a  long  time  ago,  was,  nevertheless, 
abandoned,  and  travellers  were  forced  to  alight 
from  their  carriages  to  walk  by  a  difficult  foot* 
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path,  which  leads  them  above  the  lower  part  of 
this  building,  the  whole  length  of  which  they 
went  over  by  means  of  small  gates  formed  on 
the  jams  of  six  of  the  higher  arches  ;  and  while 
they  found  it  difficult  to  cross  to  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain,  they  had  the  disagreeable 
sight  of  their  carriage,  which  was  left  on  the 
narrow  foot-path,  exposed  to  destruction  by 
overturning  into  a  deep  gulley,  from  which  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  extricate  it. 
His  Catholic  Majesty,  in  his  journey  through 
Catalonia,  gave  orders  for  the  finishing  of  this 
building,  and  it  has  for  a  year  past  been  put  to 
the  use  for  which  it  was  intended. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  hamlet  of  la  Palma} 
and  afterwards  at  the  Venta  del  Lladoner;  a 
league  further  qn  we  find  those  of  del  Cipreret 
and  del  Tiquet,  Houses  and  detached  farms, 
but  at  no  great  distance  from  one  another,  ap- 
pear, and  enliven  the  dales  and  little  valleys 
through  whieh  we  pass:  on  the  mountains,  at 
very  great  depths,  we  find  layers  of  schislys  be-» 
tween  oalcareous  beds,  At  length  descend- 
ing from  the  mountains,  we  leave  to  the  left 
the  road  ^hich  goes  from  Barcelona  to  Aragon, 
and  perceive,  on  the  same  side,  the  village  of 
Pereja;  we  enter  an  alley  of  poplars  which  leads 
to  the  Llobregaty  over  which  we  cross  by  the 
bridge  of  Molins  de  Rey,  of  which  we  have  al-i 
ready  spoken.     To  the  left  is  the  village  and 
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venta  of  the  same  name.  The  toad  which  we  then 
take  would  be  a  fine  one,  if  it  were  not  always 
either  muddy  or  dusty  ;  it  leads  in  a  direct  line 
to  the  gates  of  Barcelona,  and  is  bordered  with 
poplars,  willows,  elms,  and  mulberry-trees. 
There  are  frequent  ascents  and  descents,  but 
they  are  gentle  and  easy.  We  see  the  large  vil- 
lage of  San-Feliu ;  and  pass  through  it  by  a 
broad  and  very  long  street,  in  which  there  are 
some  good  houses.  The  prospect  of  the  en- 
virons of  Barcelona  now  presents  itself  to  us 
ui*der  a  new  point  of  view,  and  with  the  same 
magnificence.  To  the  left  we  have  a  sight  of 
the  village  of  Ginestera,  on  a  hill,  and  that  of 
Pluves>  also  on  a  small  eminence ;  in  front  the 
castle  of  Mount-Jouy,  and  to  the  right  the  vil- 
lage of  San-Boy.  After  having  passed  some 
country-houses,  and  to  the  left  the  hill  on 
which  the  village  of  St.  Just  is  situated,  we  per- 
ceive Barcelona,  which  we  soon  lose  behind  the 
hills,  with  which  this  road  abounds ;  the  view 
is  terminated  by  a  long  row  of  houses,  which  at 
one  end  join  the  village  of  Saria,  and  at  the 
other  the  town  of  Barcelona. 

STATISTICAL    ABSTRACT    RELATIVE    PARTICU- 
LARLY   TO   CATALONIA. 

Population.  Catalonia  had  formerly  an  immense  popula- 
tion, if  we  may  judge  by  the  numerous  armies  which  it  kept 
qu  foot,  by  the  considerable  fleets  which  it  equipped,  by  the 
conquests  which  it  made  in  Greece,  and  lastly  by  the  great 
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number  of  settlements  spread  over  it,  and  of  which,  the  name 
and  memory  are  alone  preserved. 

The  frequent  wars,  of  which  it  was  the  theatre,  or  which 
it  carried  into  the  neighbouring  countries,  the  cruises  and 
enterprises  of  the  Barbary  corsairs,  the  fall  of  its  manufac- 
tures and  immense  commerce,  and  the  Emigration  of  its  in- 
habitants to  Italy,  Flanders  and  America,  have  gradually 
decreased  its  population. 

Its  greatest  decline  took  place  in  the  l6th  century;  it  was 
so  fatal,  that  Andres  Navajero,  the  Venetian  ambassador  says, 
that  having  travelled  through  Catalonia  in  1523,  he  found  it  al- 
most all  depopulated,  and  full  of  bands  of  robbers  and  brigands,, 
The  calculation  of  Don-  Jayme  Caresmar  strengthens  this  as- 
sertion. That  learned  friar,  who  did  honour  to  his  country 
by  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  and  justness  of  his  mind,  dis- 
covered that  this  province  had  lost  a  quarter  of  its  ancient 
villages,  of  which  nothing  remains  but  the  name. 

The  population  of  Catalonia,  in  136*8,  comprehending  the 
tovmties  of  Roussillion  and  Cerdagne,  amounted  to  365,000 
inhabitants;  in  1495,  to  473,000  ;  but  in  the  year  1555,  it 
had  decreased  25,000  souls  at  least,  and  was  no  more  than 
340,000.  It  was  nearly  in  this  state  that  it  supported  itself 
till  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  A  paternal  govern- 
ment then  re-established  order  and  justice  in  it ;  industry 
was  revived  by  the  establishment  of  manufactories;  agricul- 
ture ^recovered  its  energy ;  commerce  its  activity ;  families 
flocked  thither  and  settled,  and  the  population  increased 
with  inconceivable  rapidity. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  different  enumerations, 
made  by  order  of  the  government,  shews  the  progression  of 
this  increase : 

Population  in  1718 ..407,132 

In  1767  &  1768 7J22,506       \ 

In  1787  &  1788 814,412 
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.  The  last  U  nearly  the  state  of  the  present  population.     la 

the  number  are, 

Parochial  Priests 1682 

Priests  .. , •.♦•...4926 

Monks ,^ 4544 

Nuns —.....„ 1257 

12,409 

Nobles .1266 

Students, ,..,...6968 

Writers „....,„  650 

lawyers P  370 

Servants  w ....20,96$ 

30,217 

Villages,  formerly  of  little  note,  have  also  had  an  increase 
4ji  population/ which  almost  equals  that  of  the  smaller  towna» 
Figueras  is  enlarged ;  Reuts  and  Mataro  are  become  large 
towns ;  the  sea*coast  is  covered  with  handsome  village*,  poptw 
tyus  and  opulent.  Barcelona  has  enlarged  its  limits ;  and  it* 
population,  which,  in  1715,  was  not  more  than  37,000  peiv 
tons,  was  in  1788,  111,400;  in  1798  it  is  said  to  have 
risen  to  130,000. 

Agriculture  and  Soil.  Of  all  the  provinces  of  Spain,  Cat** 
Ionia  is  the  most  active  and  industrious,  whether  in  con** 
■nerce,  manufactures,  or  agriculture. 

An  ungrateful  soil,  intersected  by  mountains  and  rocks,  be- 
comes productive,  and  even  fertile,  under  the  hands  of  the 
laborious  Catalonians.  They  cultivate,  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess, the  plains  and  valleys  which  their  province  contains  ; 
but  where  their  skill  appears  to  greatest  advantage  is  in  the 
poorest  and  driest  lands.  They  cultivate  even  craggy  rocks, 
which  seem  to  have  been  destined  only  for  the  residence  of 
deer,  and  wbioh  appear  by  degrees  fertilised  fields,    Th$ 
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CJateloraan  peasants  particularly  excel  in  the  art  of  irrigation: 
the  numerous  canals  which  they  make  wonderfully  assist  their 
labours.  In  many  places  there  is  a  regularity,  or  rather  an 
exact  police,  maintained  for  watering,  founded  on  received 
customs  and  principles,  which  were  the  result  of  their  specu- 
lations. 

For  example,  the  country  about  Lerida,  which  is  three 
leagues  long  by  two  broad,  is  divided  by  the  Segra  into  two 
(  portions,  the  one  la  Fontanet  and  the  other  Noguera ;  the 
former  is  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  Segra,  taken  at  three 
leagues  distance  from  Lerida,  in  the  county  of  Villanueva  do 
la  Barca,  and  the  latter  by  the  water  taken  from  the  little 
river  /of  la  Norguera  Aragoneza,  near  Pinana,  at  six  leagues 
from  Lerida.  Each  proprietor  enjoys,  in  turn,  the  right  of 
watering  for  a  limited  time,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
land  which  he  possesses,  for  an  annual  duty  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  corn.  The  produce  of  these  duties  serves  for  keeping 
tip  the  canals,  and  for  the  salary  of  the  directors  employed 
in  the  conducting  and  distributing  of  the  waters.  The  ad* 
ministration  of  this  police  is  confided  to  zjuiuo,  or  commit* 
tion,  formed  by  the  corregidor,  or  alcalde-major,  a  regidor,  a 
cathedral  prebendary,  an  inferior  ecclesiastic,  and  two  far* 
men.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  and  richest  cantons ;  but 
Catalonia  contains  many  others  that  come  near  it :  the  plains 
of  Urgel,  Cardagne,  Vallez,  Selva,  Panadez,  the  plain  of 
Iqualada,  the  environs  of  Cervera,  the  superb  Campo  de  Tar* 
ragona,  and  Ampurdan,  are  all  remarkable  for  their  fertility 
and  the  variety  of  their  productions. 

The  lands  of  Catalonia  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
into  plains  and  vallies,  and  mountains.  The  former  are  ex- 
cellent; less,  however,  than  many  others  situated  in  the 
south  of  Spain,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  unfortunately 
either  totally  unattended  to,  or  greatly  neglected.  The  latter, 
or  mountains,  offer  few  resources.  The  industry  of  the  Cata- 
loniana  however,  turns  it  to  a  great  advantage ;  consequent* 
V  productions  of  all  kinds  are  very  numerous  in  Catatonia 
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There  are  fruit-trees  in  abundance,  chiefly  in  the  many 
beautiful  gardens  which  are  on  the  bank  of  the  Segra;  in 
those  rfbout  Lerida,  Balagner,  Organa,  Gironne,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Dobregat,  on  the  Ampurdan,  and  on  the  sea-side  from 
Mataro  to  Barcelona.  There  are  many  almond  and  filbert- 
> trees  in  the  Campo  de  Tarragona,  and  in  Segara ;  orange  and 
lemon-trees  in  the  countries  about  Alella,  Taya,  Premia,  Vila- 
sar,  Cabrera,  Argentona,  Mataro,  and  all  the  south  side.  Figs 
almost  every  where,  principally  in  the  country  of  Villa-Franca : 
Carobs,  at  Vendrell,  at  Calasell,  on  the  coast  of  Tarragona, 
on  that  of  Tortosa,  and  from  Badalona  to  Llavaneras.  Apple- 
trees  at  Arbuellas,  ViUadro,  Selva,  Llagostera,  Vidreras,  in 
the  plain  of  Bas,  and  in  the  innumerable  gardens  of  the 
•ountry.  Walnuts  m  the  countries  of  Vicq,  St.  Hilary,  St 
Hippolito,  Arbucias,  Valkz,  and  Gironne.*  There  are  chea- 
nuts  in  many  places,  particularly  in  the  country  of  Gironne, 
and  on  the  mountain  of  Santa-Croce  de  Osso. 

Olive-trees  are  very  numerous  in  Catalonia;  they  yield 
annually,  on  an  average,  about  1800  loads  f  of  oil,  which,  at 
320  reals  of  Vellon  (31.  Gs.  8d.)  produce  80,833i  sterling. 

Grain  of  every  kind  is  raised  here :  wheat,  rye,  maize,  oats, 
barley,  &c.  The  south  side,  the  country  of  Lerida,  and  the 
Ampurdan  abound  in  wheat ;  the  mountains  and  some  val- 
ues yield  rye  and  the  other  grains. 

The  following  table  is  the  quantity  and  value  of  them : 


£00,000  loads  of  wheat  at  144  reals,  or  £  1  10  0 
180,000  loads  of  rye  at  98  reala,  or ...  1  00 
82,000  loads  of  maize  at  80  reals,  or . .  0  16  8 


1  Heals  of 
Vellon. 


86,400,000 
11,520,000 

1,160,000 


Sterling. 


£900,000 

120,000 
18^333 


99,080,000  £1,038^33 


The  harvest  of  oats  is  not  considerable;  that  of  barley  is 
much  more  abundant* 

•  It  is  said  that  the  walnuts  alone  annually  produce  upwards  of 
£35,416  sterling. 
f  A  load  is  equal  to  2501b.  4  or.  avoirdaposse  weight 
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The  harvest  of  wheat  rarely  suffices  for  the  consumption 
of  the  province,  which  commonly  obtains  what  it  wants 
from  Aragon,  Italy,  Africa,  and  France, 

There  are  a  great  many  vineyards  in  the  east  part  of  Cata* 
kmia  the  wine  of  which  is  excellent ;  there  are  some  also  to 
the  west  and  north,  but  the  wine  is  of  an  inferior  quality 
They  gather  yearly,  on  an  average,  about  60,000  loads  (a  load 
is  120  Paris  pints).  The  price  of  it  is  different  in  the  dif- 
ferent cantons,  or  according  to  its  quality.  The  average 
price  is  from  fifty  tb  sixty  reals  the  load  (from  lis.  8<L  to 
.  12s.  6d.)  The  whole  produce  amount*  to  about  4,920,060 
reals  {£51,250.) 

Rice  is  aW  cultivated  in  many  parts,  particularly -in  the 
Ampurdan;  they  commonly  gather  about  8,000  loads,  of 
three  quintals  each,  which  sells  for  160  reals,  or  £.1  13s.  4d« 
which  gives  a  produce  of  1,280,000  reals,  or  £13,333  6s.  Sd. 
v  Since  the  last  war,  this  produce  has  diminished  :  the  people 
of  Ampurdan,  who  were  the  first  victims  of  the  unwholesome- 
neat  of  the  air,  which  was  attributed  to  the  cultivation  of 
rice,  in  a  moment  destroyed  most  of  their  rice  fields. 

The  cultivation  of  flax  and  hemp  seems  to  be  carried  to  no 
great  extent;  it  is  attended  to,  however,  in  some  places, 
mostly  in  the  country  of  Lerida.  The  average  harvest  in 
Catalonia  produces  annually 

Reals  of  Velkm.     Sterling. 
18,000  quintals  of  hemp,  at  about  £.      $.  d. 

68  reals,  £l  \5  0  each. 3,164,000    32,750  0  0 

8,000  quintals  of  flax,  at  19$  reals,  \ 

or  ^2  0  10  each— 1,608,000     16,750  0  0 

There  are  a  great  many  flocks  of  sheep  in  the  different 
parts  of  Catalonia ;  they  are  not,  however,  so  numerous  as 
they  might  be.  The  quantity  of  wool  obtained  from 
them  rarely  exceeds  30,000  quintals,  which,  at  the  rate  of 
192  reals,  or  £l  l6s,  8d*  each,  gives  on  an  average,  annually, 
5,700,000  reals  (.£55,000).  This  quantity  is  insufficient  for 
the  wants  of  the  province,  and  for  supplying  its  manufac* 
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tories ;  it  likewise  obtains  yearly  about  JrO,000  quintal*  fam* 
Aragan. 

Planting*  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  attention  *f 
the  Catalonians :  they  vie  with  one  another  in  multiplying 
trees  of  all  kinds,  and  in  every  part  of  their  province  they 
carefully  watch  their  growth.    There  are  beech-trees  on  the 
mountains  of  Mont-Seny ;  elms  in  many  places ;  inth#Vsi- 
lez,  on  the  banks  of  the  Begos,  the  Llobregat,  &c.  poplar* 
and  willows,  pines,  cork-trees,  and  oaks  in  great  abundance, 
.  on  the  Pyrennees,  in  the  Vallez,  and  in  the  countries  of 
Hostalric,  San  Celoni,  Rici-de-Arenas,  Palafolls,  Los  Metges, 
Romana,  &c. ;  pine  forests  in  parts  of  Solsona,  Bergu,  Mom- 
sec,  Maoresa,  Mataro,  and  Gironne  *  a  great  number  of  green 
oaks  in  the  countries  of  Vicq,  St.  Hilairio,  Arbucias,  ViUadrau, 
Rieils,  Auier,  the  Ampurdan,  and  on  the  mountains  between 
Gironne  and  Aulot :  a  great  quantity  of  shrubs,  such  as  the 
Arbutus,  myrtles,  &c.  as  well  on  the  chain  of  mountains  near 
Barcelona,  as  on  those  of  Mont-Negre,  Vallgorguina,  MonW 
Serrat,  San-Gran,  San-Daniel,  beyond  Gironne,  and  between 
Blanat  and  San-Felieu  de  Guinols ;  cork-trees,  in  theConcade 
Tremp,  on  the  mountains  of  Alsinella,  in  the  valley  of  Aro, 
in  the  county  of  Darnius,  on  the  mountains  of  Resequens,  Ac- 
there  last  trees  are  extremely  numerous.    The  oaks  yield  a 
great  quantity  of  acorns.     The  cork-trees  are  stripped  ef 
their  bark,  which  furnishes  about  33,000  quintals  annually; 
this  at  720  reals,  or  £7  16  each  quintal,  gives. 23,7 60,000 
reals,  or  £247,500.     This  province  furnishes  almost  the 
whole  of  Europe  with  cork. 

There  are  very  few  mulberry-trees  in  Catalonia,  though} 
they  thrive  very  well.  They  breed  consequently  fewer  silk* 
worms  than  some  other  provinces  of  Spain;  not  making  much 
more  than  200,000  pounds  of  silk,  which  sells  for  40  reals, 
or  JOs.  the  pound* 

The  madder,  the  root  of  which  is  of  great  use  in  dying, 
was  not  cultivated  in  Catalonia  till  lately,  and  is  still  an  in- 
considerable object. 
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In  giving  here  a  table  of  the  productions  of  this  province, 
We  aie  confined  to  the  most  remarkable,  and  such  as  are  ab- 
solute necessaries ;  we  have  no  account  to  be  depended  upon 
of  other  productions,  such  as  barley,  oats,  almonds,  nuts, 
chesnuts,  carobs,  and  other  fruits. 


Frad  fic- 

Quantity; 

PRICK. 

AMOUNT. 

tions. 

Real*  of 
Vellon. 

Sterling. 

Reals  of 
Vellon. 

Sterling. 

Wool    -. 
Silk  .... 
Wheat- 
Rye 

Maize  •  • 
Rice-... 

ou  ••-. 

Wine    •  • 
Walnuts 
Hemp  •• 
Flax  ~ . . 
Cork-.*- 

30,000  quint. 
200,000  ib. 
600,000  load 
120,000  load 
22,000  load 
8,000  load 
18,000  load 
60,000  load 
95,000  sacks 
18,000  quint 
8,000  quint. 
33,000  quint 

192 

48 

144 

96 

80 

160 

320 

'64 

96 

168 

196 

720 

2  0    0 

0  10    0 

1  10    0 
1     0    0 

0  16    8 

1  13    4 

3  6     8 

0  13    4 

1  0    0 

1  15    0 

2  0  10 
7  10    0 

5,760,000 

9,600,000 

87,600,000 

11,520,000 

1,760,000 

1,280,000 

5,760,000 

4,920,000 

3,400,000 

3,164,000 

1,608,000 

J  23,760,000 

55,000  o  a 

100,000    0  0' 
912,500    0  6 

120,000  o  a 

18,333    6  * 
13,333    6  S 
60,000    0  0 
51,250    0  0 
35,416  13  4 
32,750    0  0 
16,750    0# 
247375    0  0 

Total 

160,124,000 

1,663,208    6  * 

ManttfactHres.  The  labour  and  industry  of  the  Catalonians 
are  not  confined  to  agriculture ;  they  themselves  work  the 
taw  materials  which  it  furnishes. 

Catalonia  had,  in  the  remotest  times,  celebrated  and  con- 
siderable manufactories.  It  manufactured  cloths  and  various 
other  woollen  stuffs ;  all  kinds  of  silks  and  velvets,  linens, 
hemp  and  cotton  cloths ;  and  it  had  excellent  dyers.  In  speak- 
ing of  its  general  commerce,  we  shall  mention  the  causes 
which  occasioned  the  decline  of  its  manufactures,  and  those 
which  revived  tbem  in  the  18th  century ;  they  have  rapidly 
increased  in  more  than  one  kind,  and  we  shall  here  give  a 
view  of  them. 

Silk  Stuffs.  These  are  manufactured  at  Manresa,  Cardonat 
*nd  Mataro,  which  has  forty-eight  looms,  but  principally  at 
Barcelona,  where  there  are  five  hundred  and  twenty-four. 
There  they  make  velvets,  satins,  damasks,  silks,  tafetas,  and 
gold  and  silver  stuffs.  The  town  of  Barcelona  alone  uses  an* 
nually  300,000  lbs.  of  caw  silk, 
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Tajetas,  Handkerchiefs,  and  Silk  Sashes.  They  make  a  grtat 
quantity  of  these  at  Barcelona,  where  there  are  a  good 
many  little  manufactories  of  this  kind :  there  are  a  hundred 
and  fifty  looins  at  Reuss,  and  six  hundred  it  Manresa*  At 
the  last  place  sixty-thousand  dozen  handkerchiefs  are  made, 
which  take  about  70,000  lbs.  of  raw  silk. 

Gauzes.  The  manufacture  of  these  is  considerable  at  Bar- 
celona, where  they  are  made  plain  and  striped,  white,  and 
of  all  colours.  Some  time  ago  a  particular  manufactory  was 
established  there  for  gauzes  in  imitation  of  blond  lace. 

Silk  Twisters.  There  are  some  of  these  in  several  towns ;  a 
great  many  in  Barcelona.  There  are  eighteen  frames  at 
Mataro  which  twist,  one  year  with  another,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  quintals  of  silk;  and  thirty-seven  at  Tarragona, 
which  twist  eleven  thousand  quintals; 

Silk  Stockings,  These  are  made  at  Tarragona,  Mataro, 
Aulot,  Manresa,  and  Barcelona.  At  Mataro  there  are  fifty* 
two  looms,  and  at  Barcelona  nine  hundred. 

Cotton  Stockings.  They  are  made  in  the  Asylum  at 
Gironne,  at  Arens-del-Mar,  Villanova,  Mataro,  Tarragona, 
Aulot,  and  Vicq.  In  the  last  town  there  are  three  inanufec- 
tories,  at  Mataro  one  hundred  and  sixteen  looms,  and  at 
Aulot  ninety. 

Worsted  Stockings*    These  likewise  are  maHe  in  the  Asylum 
at  Gironne,  at  Arens-del-Mar,  Aulot,  and  Vicq :  the  town 
of  Aulot  makes  a  great  number,  and  Vicq  furnishes  twenty- . 
four  thousand  pair  every  year. 

Blankets.  There  are  several  manufactories  of  blankets  in 
different  parts  of  Barcelona;'  they  are  good,  but  not  fine, 
light,  or  handsome. 

Rateens.    There  is  a  manufacture  of  them  at  Aulot. 

Coarse  Goths,  Serges,  Frieze.  There  are  a  considerable 
number  of  manufactories  of  these  to  be  found  at  Aulot, 
Gironne,  Tarrassa,  Capelladas,  Centellas,  Sabadel,  Esparra- 
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fuftrs,  Urgell,  Camprodon,  Cardona,  Sokma,  Vicq,  and 
Jkfonistool. 

Fmc  Goths.  Several  manufactories  aie  established  at  Tar* 
?assa,  an  ancient  Roman  town,  three  leagues  from  Barcelona, 
where  Roman  relics  are  still  found:  it  is  the  ancient  Egara- 
There  are  seventeen  manufactories  at  Tarrasaa,  tba  cloths  are  of 
a  quality  approaching  to  those  of  Elbeuf ;  but  they  are  not  suf- 
ficiently beaten,  and  they  do  not  take  the  dark  colours 

linens.  These  are  in  the  hands  of  private  weavtft  settled 
at  different  places,  hut  there  is  no  manufactory  on  a  large 
scale.  Agramunt,  Banolas,  Capdlados,  Cardona,  and  Vkq, 
are  the  places  where  we  meet  most  of  the  private  looms. 
They  are  in  general  common  or  household  linens.  The  quan- 
tity made  yearly  at  Mataro  is  about  two  thousand  varas :  at 
Vicq  the  consumption  of  flax  amounts  to  about  three  thousand 
quintals,  and  of  hemp  to  nine  thousand.  There  are  also  five 
manufactories  of  sail-cloth  at  Mataro. 

Laces  and  Blonds.  These  constitute  the  employment  of 
women  and  children.  The  work  is  principally  done  at  Pi- 
neda, Malgrat,  San~Celoni,  Tosa,  Canet,  Arena,  Callela,  San- 
|>ol,  Mataro,  Esparraguera,  Martorell,  and  Barcelona* 

Tapes  and  Nets.  These  two  articles  and  the  making  of  lace 
employ  twelve  thousand  persons  in  Barcelona  alone. 

fiibbons  and  Galloons.  There  are  eighty-nine  looms  at  Ma* 
taro,  five  hundred  at  Manresa,  and  two  thousand  seven  hun* 
dred  at  Barcelona. 

Silk  and  Cotton  Bindings.     Most  of  these  are  made  at 
^lanresa,  where  there  are  four  hundred  looms;  at  Reuss 
there  are  forty  for  eotton  tapes;  at  Tarragona  they  make,  fr. 
one  year  with  another,  nine  hundred  thousand  pieces ;  and  V 
at  Barcelona  they  also  make  a  great  quantity  of  both  sorts. 

GottonrSfiiming,  There  are  ninety-nine  places  for  spinning 
ootton  in  Barcelona.  At  Aulot  there  are  two  hundred  ajK$v 
fifteen  machines ;  and  at  Reuss,  where  there  are  three  bun* 
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4itd  ami  thfttj^tbre*,  tb#  quafttiry  of  cottan  **ea£  aptfh 
every  day  weighs  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  which  ghre* 
•employ  me*t  to  one  thousand  three  hundred  wotfwn. 

"  Co^on  Sto/f*.  These4  are  made  in  the  Asylum  at  (tiroriue, 
at  Arena,  and  at  Tosa.  There  are  two  manufactories  of  them 
at  Mataro,  five  at  Aulot,  a  great  number  at  Reuss,  which  em* 
ploy  two  hundred  and  forty  looms ;  a  still  greater  number  at 
Barcelona,  where  they  reckon  four  thousand  looms,  which 
employ  ten  thousand  seven  hundred  persons.  Here  cottons 
are  woven  to  be  stained  in  imitation  of  the  Indian  calicoes,  and 
for  clothes,,  white,  coloured,  plain  and  striped;  fustians, 
muslins,  velvets,  and  nankeens.  Muslin  is  also  made  at  Tar- 
ragona. At  Barcelona  alone  the  manufacturers  make  every 
year  one  hundred  and  ninety -five  thousand  pieces  of  calico, 
fine,  middling,  and  of  a  common  quality  for  printing ;  thir- 
teen thousand  pieces  of  nankeen,  velvets,  and  striped  cotton, 
nine  thousand  pieces  white  for  clothes,  &c.  and  three  thousand 
seven  hundred  pieces  of  fine  and  middling  muslins. 

Printed  Calkots.  The  manufactories  of  these  are  very  nu- 
merous :  they  reckon  eighteen  at  Mataro,  nineteen  at  Man- 
resa,  nine  at  Vicq,  twelve  at  Reuss,  fourteen  at  Aulot,  eight 
at  Igualada,  and  two  hundred  at  Barcelona. 

Hats.  At  Barcelona  four  manufactories ;  at  Manresatwo; 
at  Vicq  two ;  at  Mataro  six.  These  hats  are  in  general  coarse 
and  heavy. 

Playing  Cards.    They  are  made  at  Aulot. 

Soaps.  The  soft  soap  is  manufactured  by  several  indivi- 
duals at  Tortosa.  For  the  hard  soap  there  are  manufactories 
at  Aulot,  Villanova,  and  Tortosa. 

m      Gun-powder.  There  are  two  manufactories  at  Man  resa,  but 
they  work  only  in  winter, 

-  Skin*,  Leather,  mid  Shoe-wle*.  A  sufficient  quantity  of 
these  are  prepared  and  made  to  supply  the  province,  to  ffcr- 
Irish  materials  for  seven  hundred  thousand  pair  of  shoes, 
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wMfh  \H  yttttj  •**  out  tf  Catatonia,  and  to  export  shoc- 
sales  te  the  value  of  ■•arty  4*2,000  sterling.  There  are  se- 
veral wanuJaetorte*  ef  these  articles  at  Barcelona,  three  at 
Vieq,  three  at  Tortosa,  seven  at  Auk*,  and  eight  at  Ma- 
iaro. 

Sim.  They  make  shoe*  at  Barcelona  to  be  sent  into  the 
other  provinces  of  Spain,  and  for  exportation  to  some  of  the 
American  colonies.  Generally  seven  hundred  thousand  pair 
are  sent  every  year  out  of  the  country,  which  produce 
7j40p,000  reals  or  upwards  of  £77,000  sterling* 

White  Glass.  For  some  time  past  there  have  been  glass* 
houses  at  Barcelona,  where  panes  of  every  size  for  windows 
are  made. 

Earthenware.  There  are  two  manufactories  at  Tortosa, 
where  a  very  common  sort  is  made. 

Aquafortis.    It  is  made  at  Manresa. 

Salt  of  Saturn.    Two  manufactories  in  the  last  town. 

<Mkry,  Iron-ware,  and  Locksmith's  Work.  A  great  many 
«f  these  articles  are  made  at  Cardona  and  Solsona;  but  the 
woriijaanabip  is  neither  delicate  nor  Aniseed.  Shears  are 
principally  made  at  Ao}ot  and  Monistrol.  ^ 

Irm  and  Brass  wire.    These  are  made  at  Salient 

Anchors.  The  forges  are  at  Pineda,  Malgrat,  San-Pol,  Ca- 
fella,  and  Arens  del  Mar. 

Tire  Arms.  A  great  quantity  are  made  at  Barcelona, 
Igualada,  and  Ripoll :  the  last  place  is  very  famous  for  them. 

Cannon.  There  is  a  very  fine  fogndery  at  Barcelona,  which 
t*loogs  to  the  king,  the  cannon  are  of  brass. 

taper.    This  branch  of  commerce  has  considerably  in-^ 
creased.    There  were  but  eighty-six  mills  m  Catalonia  in 
177*;  m  1785  they  reckoned  one  hundred  and  sixty,  and  at 
present  there  are  more  than  two  hundred.    They  have  tbeni 
at  Aulujt,  Alcocer,  Bereyte,  Manresa,  Cenia,  Capelladas,  San* 
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Celoni,  Vails,  all  along  the  road  to  Martorell,  icci  Th$ 
quantity  made  yearly  amounts  to  four  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  reams.  The  prices  are  regulated  according  to  the 
quality;  the  mean  price  is  6s,  8d.  the  ream,  and  t)ie  total 
amount  is  estimated  at  .£160,000  sterling. 

1  Stained  Papen.    There  are  three  manufactories  at  Barce- 
lona. 

Brandt/.  The  distilleries  are  at  Man  res  a,  Mataro,  Tortosa, 
Villanova,  Alellu,  Calella,  Reuss,  Agramunt,  Arens,  Salon* 
Canet,  Vails,  Vilasar,  Pineda,  besides  various  other  places. 
The  principal  entrepot  is  at  Reuss.  The  quantity  distilled 
is  gdherally  thirty-five  thousand  pipes  every  year,  which,  at 
720  reals  or  £l.  I Os.  a  pipe,  give  34,?0O,OOO  reals  or  42&^50Q 
sterling, 

Commepce.  While  the  industry  and  activity  of  the  Cata* 
lonians  are  turned  to  agriculture  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  dis- 
tricts are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  profitable  speculations  of 
commerce,  to  which  the  situation  of  Catalonia  is  peculiarly 
favourable.  This  province  has  a  vast  extent  of  coast,  where 
there  are  several  harbours,  of  no  great  importance  mdeed, 
but  as  they  serve  to  protect  the  merchantmen,  as  entrepots, 
and  as  points  of  rendezvous.  There  are  five  of  them,  Rosas, 
Palamos,  Cadaques,  Barcelona,  and  Salon, 

The  commerce  of  Catalonia  was  in  a  flourishing  state  in 
remote  times ;  and  since,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Counts; 
it  became  still  more  so  under  the  kings  of  Aragon,  In  the. 
1 3th  century  this  province  had  a  great  number  of  manufac- 
tories: it  furnished  the  island  of  Corsica,  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  Smyrna,  Alexandria,  and  various  other  places  of 
Greece,  and  even  Frizeland  and  Holland  with  cloths.  It  ma- 
nufactured velvets,  silks,  linens,  and  calicoes,  and  exported 
the  produce  of  its  industry  to  distant  countries.  It  had  a 
great  number  of  ships,  some  of  which  were  armed  vessels  for 
the  protection  of  the  coast :  at  that  time  its  commerce  e<v 
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tended  to  the  opposite  shores  of  Africa,  the  Archipelago, 
Syria,  and  Egypt.  The  Catalonians ,  had  factories  on  the 
confines  of  Europe  and  Asia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  at 
the  end  of  the  14th  century.  We  find  aCatalonian  and  a 
Biscayan  consul  among  those  of  different  nations  settled  at 
Asoph  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  imploring  the  clemency  of 
Timour  or  Tamerlane,  and  making  him  presents,  when  that 
prince  returned  triumphant  in  1397,  from  his  expedition  into 
the  Kipzac,  to  the  East  and  to  the  West  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  the  Wolga. 

The  epocha  of  its  decline  was  at  the  end  of  the  15th  and 
beginning  of  the  l6th  century.  The  introduction  of  the  duty 
of  bolla  or  seal,  on  manufactured  stuffs,  depressed  the  manu- 
facturers; their  looms  languished,  and  the  negligence  of  the 
government,  with  the  vexations  created  by  its  subaltern 
agents,  put  an  end  to  all  kind  of  emulation;  the  Barbary 
Demurs  harassed,  reduced,  and  destroyed  commerce,  and 
Catalonia  at  the  same  time  became  the  theatre  of  frequent 
long  wars.  A  considerable  decrease  of  population  was  the 
consequence  of  these  causes :  the  province  lost  its  inhabitants, 
industry,  manufactures,  commerce,  wealth,  and  splendour* 
ft  was  a  country  without  means  and  without  resources  when 
Philip  V.  added  it  tohk  dominions. 

The  protection  it  received  from  that  monarch  and  his  sue-  , 
cessora  revived  the  natural  activity  of  its  inhabitants :  they 
recovered  their  energy,  and  Catalonia  became  again  one  of 
the  most  commercial  and  wealthiest  provinces  of  Spain.  Its 
coasts  are  covered  with  ships,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  parts 
near  the  sea  have  become,  seamen  or  traders :  the  whole 
length  of  the  shore  furnishes  harbours  or  roads ;  ships  and 
boats  are  seen  all  along ;  it  is  impossible  to  follow  them  from 
Blanas  to  Tortosa,  without  admiring  the  prodigious  industry 
mud  unceasing  activity  of  the  Catalans. 
-  The  natural  productions  of  the  province  furnish  an  impor- 
Jftit  branch  of  its  commerce.  The  rice,  flax,  hemp,  acorn*, 
I  3 
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wool,  and  silk  are  consttaied  in  the  country.  Most  fcf  di^ 
nuts  and  almonds  go  to  Engtihd  and  the  North :  of  26JOQ* 
sacks  of  nuts,  20,000  are  sent  to  England  every  year,  and 
produce  26,0001.  sterling.  Cork  In  sheets  is  sent  to  the 
North ;  about  30,000  quintals  are  exported,  with  which  frail 
fifteen  to  eighteen  ships  are  usually  freighted :  bottle  colts  g» 
to  France ;  the  quantity  is  commonly  1200  quintals*  together 
31,200  quintals,  producing  $2,462,99<>  teals,  or  2S3,&S9It 
sterlibg.  About  12&0  quintals  are  likewise  sent  Into  diferent 
provinces  of  Spain. 

A  part  of  the  oil  is  kept  in  the  country  for  its  own  con- 
sumption, and  for  the  manufactures :  about  8000  loads  of  it 
are  sent  into  France  and  Holland,  and  bring  about  *y5«*>000 
reals,  or  26,6661. 15s.  4d.  sterling 

A  part  of  the  wine  is  drunk  in  the  country,  bttt  a  great  part 
is  converted  into  brandy,  of  which  about  4000  loada  ife  mrt 
to  Italy,  and  sell  for  256,000  reals,  or  2,0661.  15s.  4d.  stettifcg* 
*  The  most  important  branch  of  the  commerce  of  Catatonia 
consists  of  the  exportation  of  its  manufactures.  Muslins,  flan* 
hels,  cotton  counterpanes,mixed  stuffs  of  cetMi  and  thread,  and 
of  cotton  and  silk,  ate  likewise  partly  kept  for  the  consumption 
of  the  country,  but  at  least  two^thitds  of  thetn  ale  exported  t* 
Valencia,  Saragossa,-  and  Madrid.  One-twelfth  and  a  half 
of  the  linens  and  cotton  velvets,  of  the  nankeens  and  muslins 
are  used  in  the  province,  and  the  nedt  are  exported,  Tia,  two* 
twelfths  and  a  half  to  the  other  provinces  of  Spain,  and  two* 
thirds  to  the  colonies.  Barcelona  alone,  one  year  with  an* 
other,  manufactures  them  to  the  value  of  465,3351.  steriteg, 
and  what  are  exported  amount  to  upwards  of  201,6661* 
sterling. 

Silk  handkerchiefs  and  sashes  are  articles  of  considerable 
importance,  and  there  are  a  great  many  made  in  Catalonia  t 
Manresa  furnishes  annually  60,000  dozen,  which  produce* 
8,400,000  reals;  or  91,6661.  13s.  4d.  at  the  rate  of  UO  reals 
the  dozen.    Ten  thousand  dozen  are  sent  to  Aragon,  Bistaf* 
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tad  U*  two  G^tifeg,  and  35#<X>0  <toeji  to  Aflame*,  which 
together  pnxtoc*  the  sum  of  0$,Q4JU  13s.  <*d.  sterling. 

A  great  quantity  of  worsted  stockings  are  made  m  tlM* 
province;  the  town  -of  Vicq  ftwiisfees  fcfcjQeo  f>»ir  f  e**iy,balf 
of  which  Are  lent  mio  the  a*$acent  pwvi^ijet,  ai>d  bring  abou* 
5001.  sterling.  ,  . 

The  quantity  of  silks  and  silk  stockings  sent  to  Madrid  is 
but  small;  the  chief  export  of  these  is  to  the  American  co- 
lonies. 

A  part  of  the  coarse  cloths  and  coarse  woollens,  worsted 
sashes  and  blankets,  linens,  tapes,  sail-cloth,  and  anchors  re- 
main in  the  province  :  a  great  part  of  the  coarse  cloths  and 
serges  mi  vet  for  the  clutuing  of  the  troups,  toryl  is  sent/ made 
up  in  clothes,  into  the  different  provinces  of  (Spain :  the  fine 
cloths  are  sent  tq  Madrid,  Aragon,  and.Qtt}er  f  laces.  Thread 
nets  are  sent  to  every  part  of  Spain. 

The  cannon  are  reserved  for  the  king :  the  fire-arms  are 
tent  toother  parts  of  Spain,  and  to  Spanish  America. 

The  iron-ware  goes  partly  to  the  other  provinces,  and  partly 
to  America. 

The  laces  are  almost  all  shipped  for  the  New  World. 

The  printed  calicoes  are  sent  to  Valencia,  Saragossa,  Ma- 
drid, and  the  two  Castiles,  hut  most  of  them  to  America, 
This  branch  of  exportation  is  very  considerable. 

Of  480*090  reams  of  paper,  about  10,000  only  are  u*ed  in 

the  province,  consequently  470,000  reams  are  exported,  i>f 

'  which  220,000  are  taken  by  Aragon,  the  two  Ostites,  and 

Estremadura.    It  produces  a  sum  of  15,240,000  xeals,  or 

-  1 56,6661.  ISs.  4d.  eterlmg. 

Of  brandy  35,000  pipes  pre  exported,  of^hich  4000  go  to 
*  Guernsey  and  Alderney,  10,000  to  England,  and  the  rest  to 
Holland  and  tfte  North  of  Europe,  even  to  Russia.    They 
'  produce  25,200,000  reals,  or  262,5001.  sterling. 

The  lvalue  of  the  exportation  of  shoes  furnished  by  Barce- 
lona has  been  already  stated  :  200,000  pair  go  to  America, 
and  500,000  into  the  interior  of  Spain. 
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They  ship  annually  from  Barcelona  to  great, a  quantity  of 
the  sweepings  of  the  houses,  that  the  produce  amounts  t* 
30,000  ducats. 

In  Gttloate  a  frmmact  is  carried  on  for  siWer  coined, 
which  goes  to  France,  andp  though  it  is  prohibited  under  the 
severest  penalties,  H  is  very  considerable. 


A  TABLE  OF  THE  EXPORTS  OF  CATALONIA* 

EXPORTS  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


Commodities. 


Nuts 

Oil 

Cork  in  sheets 
Bottle  corks*. 

Wine    

Barcelona  li- 
nens     and 
cotton  stuffs 
Manresa     silk 
handkerchiefs 
Paper  _— 
Brand  y  +> 

Shoes 

Sweepings    of 
Houses. 


AMOUNT. 


Quantity  exported. 


26,000  sacks 
$,000  loads 

30,000  quint 
1,200  quint 
4,000  loads 


3,161,000  was 

35,000  d62en 
220,000  reams 
350,000  pipes 
200,000  pair 


In  reals  of 
VeUoo. 


2,496,006 

2,560,000 

21,600,000 

862,996 

256,000 


28,320,667 

4,900,000 

7,240,000 

25,200,000 

2,114,284 

600,000 


Totals...  90,209,847 


In  Sterling. 


26,000 

26,666 

225,000 

8,989 

2,666 


s.  4* 

O  0 

15  4 

O  O 

0  10 

13  4 


295,006  18    4 


51,041 

73,333 

262,500 

22,023 


13     4 
0     8 

o    0 
15   10 


6,875     0     f 


1,000,103     f     8 
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£X10RTS.  TO  THE  INTERIOR  OP  SPAIN. 


Commodities. 


Quantity  exported. 


Barcelona  li- 
nens and 
cotton  stuffs 

Manresa  silk 
handkerchiefs 

Vicq  worsted 
stockings 

Paper  .... 

Shoes   

Shoe-soles 

Gork 


1,026,041  varras 

10,000  dozen 

12,000  pair 
250,000  reams 
500,000  pair 


AMOUNT. 


In  R*a1sof 
Vellon. 


1,200  quint 


Total  Interior  Exports 
Foreign  Exports 


1,400,000 

48,000 

8,000,000 

5,285,712 

4,000,000 

864,000 


27,484,579 
90,209,847 


Xotal  Exports  ..117,694,426 


In  Sterling. 


82,113     3     4 
14,583     6    8 


500    O 

83,333     6 

55,059  10 

41,666  13 

9,000     0 


O 
8 

o 

4 
O 


286,256    0    O 
1,000,103     3     S 


1,286,359     S     8 


There  are  some  commodities  omitted  in  the  first  of  these 
tables,  such  as  nuts,  almonds,  &c  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
procure  any  tolerably  accurate  statement,  but  the  profits  of 
which  are  in  favour  of  the  province.  • 

If  to  the  above  sums  were  added  the  amount  of  detached 
articles  dependent  on  some  manufactures,  and  which  the  pro- 
prietors keep  a  profound  secret,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
commerce  of  Catalonia  amounts  to  a  very  considerable  sum. 

With  respect  to  its  imports,  this  province  frequently  re- 
ceives corn  from  Aragon  and  from  France ;  it  likewise  re* 
ccives  about  10,000  quintals  of  wool  and  80,000  lbs.  of  silk 
from  Aragon;  and  100,000 lbs.  of  silk  from  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia;  it  receives  Lyons  silks,  Gange  and  Nismes  silk 
stockings,  fine  cloths,  linens,  essences,  perfumes,  pomatums, 
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jewellery,  and  millinery  from  France.  It  is  furnished  with 
superfine  cottons,  herrings,  and  codfish,  by  England,  and 
with  some  spices  by  Holland.  Nevertheless  the  amount  of 
k&  imports  is  much  lover  than  that  of  its  exports. 

Commerce  m  general,  but  particularly  exportation,  is  car- 
ried on  along  the  coast  of  Catalonia ;  in  the  AVe  pprt&*>f  the 
province,  in  the  roads  of  Tarragona  and  Tortosa,  on  every 
part  of  the  coast  from  Caktta  to  Mataro,  along  which  there 
are  an  infinity  of  little  roads  always  full  of  ships ;  but  Barce- 
lona is  the  most  considerable  port;  then  fottow  thoae  of 
Salona  and  Tarragona,  and  the  road  of  Tortosa. 

Carriage,  Carriages,  and  Inns.  Catalonia,  so  opulent,  so 
industrious,  and  perhaps  the  most  active  province  in  Spain, 
is  nevertheless  one  of  those  that  have  the  worst  ro*ds, 
and  where  they  sure  the  least  taken  care  of.  Those  entering 
Catalonia  from  the  French  part  of  the  Pyrenees  have  been 
already  noticed,  and  those  alsokadrag  from  Barcelona  to  the 
wonttera  of  Aragon  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia :  the 
cross-roads  are  still  worse,  and  are  frequently  impassable, 
particularly  in  rainy  weather,  and  during  the  melting  of  the 
anew*,  on  account  of  *he  number  of  rivers  to  be  crossed, 
which  are  tfeea  impetuous  torrents.  Travellers  are  continual- 
1y  liable  to  be  stopped  by  the  Llobregat,  the  Fluvia,  the  Ter, 
the  M*ga,  the  Tordera,  the  Bezos,  the  Noya,  and  several 
others :  very  few  bridges  are  to  be  met  with ;  not  any  in 
the  most  frequented,  most  important,  and  most  dangerous 
parts. 

To  atone  for  the  badness  of  the  roads,  there  are  plenty  of 
inns  throughout  Catalonia.  In  this  province  we  meet  none 
of  those  disagreeable  mesoncs,  or  posadas,  so  common  in 
Spain,  which  are  a  torment  to  travellers,  where  they  meet  only 
with  bare  bedsteads,  eat  only  what  they  bring  or  send  out  to 
purchase,  and  where  they  are  sometimes  obliged  to  cook.their 
own  victuals,  without  being  able  to  recover  from  the  fatigue 
of  their  journey. 

pn  the  contrary,  there  are  a  great  many  inns  on  the  roads 
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in  Catalonia,  and>  though  some  of  diem  arc  bad,  Many  ire* 
if  not  goo*,  at  ieaat  tolerable:  those  of  Figuenus  Caletk, 
Gironne,  Barcelona,  and  Igualada,  are  good,  and  those  rf 
Mataro  and  Lerida  excellent:  their  usual  price  for  a  meal  it 
two  piecettes,  or  twenty-pence. 

They  travel  in  Catalonia,  as  in  the  rest  of  Spain,  in  coaches 
drawn  by  six  mules,  called  there  caches  de  coUeras,  in  Cakckas, 
a  kind  of  open  chaise  drawn  by  two  mules,  and  in  tfsfatfA, 
another  kind  of  open  chaise,  rather  smaller,  drawn  by  one  mule* 
Hiese  carriages  travel  about  eight  leagues  a  day.  A  covered 
waggon  sets  out  once  a  week  for  Madrid ;  by  this  convey- 
ance those  persons  travel  who  either  cannot  or  will  not  afford 
a  dearer  mode.  Those  who  go  post  in  Catalonia  ride  on 
horseback,  for  there  are  no  post-horses  to  be  met  with  &c 

carriages. 

Goods  are  conveyed  in  carts  drawn  by  four  or  five  mules, 
yoked  in  aline  following  one  another:  they  carry  immense 
weights.  The  mules  are  handsome,  strong,  well  led,  and 
skilfully  managed.  The  Catalans  are  the  most  adwrit,  «*> 
pert*  and  attentive  carriers ;  those  of  the  other  provinces  ate 
not  equal  to  them  either  in  driving  their  carts,  or  in  the 
manner  of  taking  care  of  their  mules. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  CATA- 
LONIA. 

The  natural  history  of  Catalonia  is  not  well  known :  it 
would  furnish  many  ejects  of  instruction  and  curiosity,  and 
it  is  a  pity  that  some  able  naturalist  does  not  bend  his  atten- 
tion on  this  province,  and  display  the  treasures  it  contains. 

We  only  know  that  there  is  a  great  number  of  iron  mines, 
particularly  near  Alius  and  TauU;  that  petrifactions  are 
found  on  the  mountain  opposite  to  the  Torre  <Uta  de  Samperc, 
hut  on  the  side  turned  from  it ;  lead  mines  near  Totfosa,; 
and  amethysts,  topazes,  and  coloured  crystals  near  Vicq, 
which  the  goldsmiths  of  Barcelona  cut,  mount,  and  sell ;  coal 
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mines  near  the  new  bridge  of  Manresa,  at  Isona,  Taras**« 
San-Saturne,  Subiras,  near  Martorell,  Sellent,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  LUnsa*  near  the  sea,  and  at  Montanola.  The  last, 
whkh  is  in  the  diocese  of  Vicq,  is  very  considerable ;  that  of 
Clansa  is  accounted  the  best;  and  the  merchants  of  Barce- 
lona are  endeavouring  to  have  it  opened  and  worked. 

Catalonia  contains  a  great  many  mineral  waters;  some 
cold,  some  hot.  Of  the  former,  the  most  remarkable  are 
those  of  Monistrol,  near  Mont-Serrat ;  those  of  Vail  de  Ebron, 
a  league  from  Barcelona ;  those  of  Tortosa,  San-Hilario,  and 
Rivas,  fifteen  leagues  from  Barcelona :  the  two  last  of  these 
are  gazeous.  Of  the  latter  the  principal  are  those  of  Caldas, 
Malavilla,  and  Taull,  in  the  corregidorat  of  Talaru ;  those  of 
Garriga  and  of  Caldetas,  in  the  corregidorat  of  Mataro ;  those 
of  Caldas  de  Mombuy,  Gironne,  and  Esparraguera,  near 
Mont-Serrat ;  of  the  Espluga,  near  the  monastery  of  Poblet ; 
and  of  Torello,  or  San-Feliu  de  Torello,  eleven  leagues  from 
Barcelona.  All  these  places  are  more  or  less  frequented,  but 
the  nature  of  the  waters  is  not  well  known,  for  they  have  not 
been  accurately  analyzed. 

Marbles  of  different  kinds  are  very  common  in  Catalonia. 
There  is  a  black  marble  streaked  with  with  white,  near  the 
Torre  de  Sempere,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barcelona.  It 
was  at  a  former  period  used  for  the  columns  of  the  Carmelite 
convent,  and  for  those  of  La  Merci,  and  lately  for  the  cisterns 
at  the  new  custom-house  at  that  town.  There  is  likewise  a 
black  marble  with  white  veins,  near  the  Torre  alta,  belonging 
to  the  same  person,  but  it  is  of  a  superior  quality ;  a  whitish 
marble  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain  which  faces  this 
Torre;  branching  marbles,  forming  landscapes  and  figures 
of  various  kinds  in  the  environs  of  Tortosa ;  marbles  of  dif- 
ferent colours  in  the  territory  of  San-Vicens  del  Horts,  on  the 
other  side  of  Molens  de  Rey,  to  the  right  of  the  Venta  del 
Cipreret,  near  the  road  of  ViHa-Franca  de  Panadez ;  about 
sixty  quarries  of  mixt  marbles  near  Salient;  thirty-sevea 
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vpmmehs,  well  wrought  and  highly  polished,  were  presented 
to  the  king  hy  Messrs.  Xipell. 

There  are  two  mountains  remarkable  for  their  uniformity, 
situated  very  near  the  sea,  between  Figueras  and  Giroiioe ; 
they  are  both  of  a  pyramidal  form  and  of  equal  height ;  their 
bases  touch.  Mr.  Bowles  says,  that  they  have  all .  the  signs 
of  ancient  volcanoes. 

Mont-Serrat  is  equally  remarkable  for  the  composition, 
form,  arrangement,  and  position  of  the  rocks  upon  it  It  is 
a  compound  of  calcarious  stone,  sand,  and  pebbles  cemented 
together,  forming  the  kind  of  aggregation  known  to  natu- 
ralists by  the  appellation  of  pudding»9tone.  The  rich  earth,  oa 
part  of  these  rocks  being  dissolved  by  the  action  of  the  rain* 
water,  has  formed  crevices  full  of  trees  and  aromatic  plants. 
This  vegetation  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  there  is  no  spring 
on  the  mountain  r  the  streamlets  sometimes  seen  there  ap* 
pear  to  me  to  proceed  from  reservoirs  formed  by  rains  in  the 
crevices  of  the  mountains,  and  running  in  the  bed  of  porous 
stones  which  lie  across  the  middle  of  it.  This  mountain  is 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  places  in  the  world.  The  cfeuse  we  have  assigned 
for  the  intermitting  streams  on  Mont-Serrat  is,  perhaps,  ap- 
plicable to  the  intermission  of  a  spring  at  Tanaarite,  near 
jierida. 

Among  the  natural  curiosities  of  Catalonia,  certainly,  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  famous  Mountain  of  Salt,  near  the 
town  of  Cardona,  sixteen  leagues  from  Barcelona:  it  is  an 
immense  mass,  a  real  mountain,  nearly  three  miles  in  cir«. 
cumference,  composed  almost  entirely  of  salt.  It  is  about 
five  hundred  feet  high,  without  cleft  or  crevice ;  and  is  situ* 
ated  close  to  the  river  Cardonero,  towards  which  its  side  is 
cut  almost  perpendicularly.  The  salt  of  which  it  is  composed 
is  very  white  in  almost  all  parts  of  it ;  a  small  quantity  of 
a  reddish  and  of  a  bluish  cast  is  found,  which,  however,  be* 
comes  white  on  being  reduced  to  powder.  The  rains  cause 
iq  dfinioution  of  the  mass.    The  river  at  the  foot  of  it  is 
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mb,  and  became*  ttilf  sater  after  rain :  it  kflh  the  fish,  but 
this  effect  is  not  perceived  beydbd  three  leagues.  At  Cardona 
they  make  and  sell,  at  a  rcry  cheap  rate,  various  little  trans- 
parent articles;  such  as  altars,  figures  of  saints,  causes,  chats* 
dehors^  saltcellars,  ke. ;  they  are  as  dear  as  crystal,  and  to 
all  appearance  as  lasting. 


STATE   OF   THE   ARTS   AND   SCIENCES    IN  CATA- 
LONIA. 

The  liberal  arts  are  little  cultivated  in  Catalonia  ;  the  ge- 
nius of  the  inhabitants  is  principally  turned  to  the  naensl 
arts,  and  especially  those  connected  with  manufactures. 
There  are,  however,  at  Barcelona,  and  in  some  other  towns 
of  Catalonia,  painters  who  embellish  the  outside  of  the  booses 
with  paintings  in  fresco,  from  the  works  of  the  great  master** 
which  they  copy  skilfully. 

Two  drawing-schools  have  been  lately  established  in  this 
province ;  one  at  Barcelona  and  the  other  at  Aulot.  I  know 
nothing  of  the  latter;  the  former  is  a  good  one,  and  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  Designs  relative  to  manufiicttires  arc 
the  chief  objects  of  these  schools ;  they  may,  however,  form 
the  palmer,  the  sculptor,  and  architect* 

But  even  in  the  arts  connected  with  manufactures  and 
maritime  commerce  the  Catalans  have  hitherto  shown  no 
invention,  though  they  are  active  and  intelligent  imitators 
of  the  inventions  of  other  countries :  this  is  fally  proved  by 
the  great  number  and  variety  of  their  manufactures,  end  the 
ready  sale  they  find  for  them.  They  are  succcssM  in  the 
mechanic  arts,  which  indeed  are  more  cultivated  in  Cata- 
lonia than  in  any  other  province  of  Spain :  this  may  certainly, 
in  some  measure,  be  attributed  to  the  active  and  intelligent 
genius  of  the  Catalans,  but  is  still  more  owing  to  another 
cause,  founded  on  opinion,  and  that  is,  that  in  Catalonia  ar> 
fixans  are  treated  with  respect,  while,  in  the  greater  part  ef 
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<fee  htagdswtfaty  are  despised,  or  looked  down  upon,  aa* 
frtdta  considered  as  mean. 

The  genius  of  tha  Catalans  it  likewise  turned  ta  science, 
«ad  Catalonia  has  produced  men  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  that  career*  In  the  principal  towns,  and  par* 
tfcutorly  in  Barcelona  ,  we  find  many  well-informed  men,  who 
owe  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired  entirely  to  their  taste 
fm  study,  their  application,  and  the  happy  bent  of  their  na- 
tire  penetrating  understanding.  There  are  enlightened  the©- 
t  logtans,  profound  lawyers,  and  «men  of  letters.  Medicine 
may  still  be  a  little  behind-hand,  but  modern  natural  philo- 
sophy and  natural  history  hare  made  some  advance. 

This  province  has  produced  several  writers  worthy  of  praise, 
Samon  Vidal  de  Bezahi,  and  Godefroi  de  Fosca,  a  Benedic- 
tine, published  each,  in  the  13th  century,  an  "  Art  of  Poetry/* 
iri  the  Provencal  tongue.  That  of  Vidal  was  the  first  of  the 
kind  that  ever  appeared  in  Spain.  Roberto  Sdot,  Emanuel 
Dier,  and  Vital  de  Canellas  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries  :  the  first  wrote  a  history  of  Cata- 
lonia ;  the  second  wrote  on  veterinary  medicine,  at  a  time 
when  that  science  was  not  known ;  the  last,  bishop  of  Huesca, 
was  a  famous  lawyer  ;  by  command  of  the  king  and  of  the 
states  of  Aragon,  he  compiled  the  ancient  laws  of  Aragon 
and  of  Sobrarbe,  and  formed  a  new  civil  and  criminal  code. 
The  lfth  century  produced  Antie  Roca,  of  Gironne,  who 
wrote  on  philosophy,  and  published  a  Catalan  and  Latin 
dictionary;  Gabriel  de  Tarraga,  a  native  of  Tarraga,  whose 
writings  on  medicine  are  extant ;  the  theologian,  Jerome  of 
CerveraLoreta ;  the  post,  Juan  Boscan,  of  Barcelona ;  Antonio 
Aguilara,  of  Junquera,  who  has  left  writings  on  thevpractice 
of  medicine ;  and  the  lawyer,  Juan  Pedro  Fontanella,  of  Vicq, 
who  was  the  oracle  of  the  bar,  and  is  to  this  day  the  guide 
and  authority  of  the  Catalan  lawyers.  In  the  17th  century, 
Rafael  Rf ox,  of  Gironne;  Pedro  Cananas,  of  Villa-Franca  de 
Paneder ;  and  Andreu,  of  Barcelona,  published  their  works ; 
the  first  wrote  on  the  diseases  of  women,  the  second  on  judi- 
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cial  astrology ,  and  the  third  gave  a  Practice  G*tkola#xtmt} 
The  same  age  gave  birth  to  three  historians,  Juan  Gaspard 
£oig  y  Jalpi,  of  Blanas,  who  published  a  hiatory  of  Gironne ; 
Este? an  de  Cerbera,  who  gave  one  of  Catalonia,;  andJermar 
Pujadas,  of  Barcelona,  whose  writings  are  esteemed  t  Bal- 
thazar de  Segovia*  another  Catalan,  wrote  m  the  same 
period  on  the'  art  of  engraving.  Catalonia  alao  produced 
Francisco  Moli,  and  Cristobal  Galvet,  of  Lerida,  the  former 
known  by  his  writings  on  the  caaoo  law ;  the  latter  known 
by  bia  sermons.  Barcelona  was  honoured  by  the  birth  of  a 
learned  lady,  Juana  MoreHa ;  and  a  painter  of  distinguished 
merit,  Viladomat,  waa  also  born  there :  they  have  both  been 
fdready  mentioned* 

We  shall  just  mention  here  the  names  of  four  learned  men 
whom  we  have  already  noticed,  and  who  did  honour  to  the 
ISth  century  :  Jacobo  Salvador  distinguished  himself  by  his 
Jknowledge  in  natural  history ;  Jacobo  Cavennar,  a  regular 
canon  of  St.  Augustin,  who  died  in  1791 ;  Jerome  Pasquai 
cXthe  convent  of  Las  Avellanas,  near  Lerida,  a  learned  and 
worthy  man  f  and,  lastly,  Pedro  Virgili,  who  was  the  re- 
storer of  surgery  in  Spain,  who  founded  the  schools  at  Barce- 
lona and  Cadiz,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  labours  with  the 
appointment  of  first  surgeon  to  the  king.  He  died  in  177$, 
at  the  age  of  sevepty<»seven. 

Besides  the  academies,  the  schools  of  different  kinds,  and 
the  public  libraries  in  Catalonia,  there  were  formerly  two 
.academies  in  this  province  under  the  title  of  Gay  Science,  on 
the  model  of  that  which  was  then  established  at  Toulouse, 
and  which  has  been  transmitted  to  our  days  under  the  name 
of  /icadc»ie  de$  Jcux  flormx.  One  of  them  was  founded  at 
JSarcelona,  towards  the  end  of  the  J4tl|  century,  by  John  I. 
king  of  Aragon,  who  began  to  reign  in  1387,  and  it  was 
ibrfned  by  two  supporters  of  that  of  Toulouse,  whom  the  king 
pf  France  sent  at  the  request  of  that  prince.  A  parly  sepa- 
rating from  this  academy,  formed  a  similar  establishment  at 
Toftosfe  sit  the  ccwtpencemejit  of  the  1  jftti  ceptury,  undef 
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king  Martin.  Here  the  Provencal  poetry  was  cultivated, 
verses  were  recited  and  sung,  and  prizes  decreed  to  the  vic- 
tors* The  academy  of  goy  seknce  at  Tortosa,  supported 
itself  but  a  very  short  time/;  that  of  Barcelona  had  greatly 
declined  so  eacly  as  iphen  Ferdinand  I.  ascended  the  throne 
in  1410 :  that  monarch  wished  to  revive  the  spirit  of  it,  and 
gave  the  direction  of  it  to  the  Marquis  de  Villena,  at  that 
time  celebrated  for  his  literary  talents*  That  nobleman  ne- 
glected nothing  in  his  power  to  accomplish  the  wishes  of  hit , 
sot ereign,  but  bis  efibrts  were  ineffectual.  Since  that  period 
the  Catalans  have  made  little  progress  in  poetry,  and,  the 
work*  of  Volfongona  excepted,  nothing  striking  in  their  lan- 
guage is  known* 

CH**ACTfeR,     MANNERS,    CUStOttS,     riABtT*, 
,rlf         DRESS,   ANl>    LANGUAGE. 

The  Catalans  are  charged  with  asperity  of  character,  roughs 
tieas  of  expression,  and  vehemence  of  action*  There  ate 
grounds  for  this  charge  ;  but  if  we  enquire  into  the  cause, 
and  at  the  same  time  recollect  the  goqd  qualities  which  atone 
for  those  defects  we  shall  perhaps  he  less  disposed  to  blam4 
them.  tt 

Hie  Catalans,  accustomed  umicr  the  kings  of  Aragon  to 
share  the  legislative  power  with  the  sovereign,  to  look  upon 
their  prince  only  as  count  of  fiartielona,  and  to  pay  no  taxes 
but  such  as  they  chose  to  grant,  considered  themselves  as  all 
partaking  of  the  supreme  authority,  and  each  in  particular 
as  a  little  sovereign*  Iri  those  days  they  had  ideas  of  inde- 
pendence which  they  long  cherished,  and  which  at  length 
degenerated  into  a  republican  spirit  Hence  the  haughtiness 
peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  province,  the  authoritative 
toog,  the  repugnance  to  whatever  has  the  slightest  appear* 
ance  of  command  in  another^  or  eveh  of  subordination. 

Hie  Catalan  tongue  contributes  to  the  roughness  of  expfe* 
sion  Complained  of;  its  prontrticiatioit  is  tmrd,  sbaffc,  *iA 
Vol.  U  be 
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dry,  and  it  often  niters  the  tenderest  and  most  empaeskmeit 
sentiment  without  grace  or  delicacy.    * 

Activity  h  the  basis  of  the  Catalan  character;  it  is  bkmf 
ht  persons  who  bare  not  received  the  polish  of  education. 
But  ire  toast  do  the  Catalans  justice :  this  propensity  to  teo- 
tion,  this  natural  vivacity  impelled  them  to  great  under- 
takings;  k  frequently1  rendered  then*  victorious  in  the  times 
of  the- counts  ofBarcelona  and  kings  of  Aragon;  it  led  them 
into  Cfteece  and  gained  them  important  conquests ;  it  car- 
ried them  fo  the  island  of  Majorca,  and  there  destroyed  the 
empire  of  the  Saracens ;  It  established  the  dominion  of  the 
kingdont  of  the  kings  of  Aragon  in  the  ishnd  of  Sardinia  ;  it 
guided  them  on  the  seas*  and  carried  them  to  every  part  of 
the  new  world;  it  opened  the  career  of  the  sciences  to  them ; 
h  turned  their  genius  to  commerce,  and  expanded  it  jp^erery 
branch;  it  developed,  sustained*  and  increased  their  in- 
dustry; it  improved  their  agriculture;  it  was  the  grand 
spring  of  thfc  establishment  of  their  manufactures,  and,  in 
fine,  of  the  opulence  of  their  province. 

TEeCatatans  are  indefatigable  in  their  undertakings;  they 
hire  ar  horror  at  idleness ;  no  obstacle  can  deter  them.  The 
activity  of  their  genius,  and  the  ambition  that  attends  it,  lead 
them  to  every  part  of  the  world :  there  is  not  a  town,  not  a 
^oA  in  Spain,  India,  or  Spanish  America/ where  Catalans 
ate  not  to  be  found ;  they  are  to  be  met  wi)h  in  France,  Italy, 
England,  Germany,  in  all  the  ports  of  Europe,  and  through* 
out  the  colonies^  They  are  valiant,  and  sometimes  even 
rash ;  they  are  not  to  be  terrified  by  the  greatest  daagers ; 
m  war  they  never  fly,  nor  do  they  ever  give  up  an  enterprise. 
They',  the  Aragonese,  and  Galicians,  are  the  best  soldiers  in 
Spain.  Their  bravery  and  firmness  have  been  so  often  proved, 
that  for  ages  past  no  doubt  has  ever  been  entertained  of 
them;  they  have  several  times  displayed  them  with  the 
greatest  energy,  and  in  the  remotest  periods;*  and  ks  the 

„  *  The  Catalans  conquered  the  island  of  Majorca,  and  reduced  thai 
•f  Sardinia*    The  remains  of  the  army  which  had  assisted  tbe  kin*  of 
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Wginning  of  the  1 8th  century,  they  sustained  the  united 
eflbrts  ofche  armies  of  Fraace  and  Spain  against  Catalonia. 
After  what  has  been  just  said,  it  will  be  easily  imagined 
that  they  hare  very  violent  passions  i  in  fact*  tbey  can  en- 
counter any  thing  to  satisfy  them.  The  desire  of  wealth 
makes  them  industrious;  emulation  makes  them  active,  leads 
them  to  every  part  of  the  world,  and  enables  them  to  brave 
the  perils  of  long  voyages ;  and  glory  blinds  them  to  every 
kind  of  danger*  When  tjjey  love,  tbey  love  warmly ;  but 
their  hatred  is  implacable,  they  have  rarely  suffioient  strength 
of  mind  to  stifle  their  resentment  But  we  are  not,  therefore, 
to  imagine  the  Catalan  disposed  to  mischief;  he  is  not  to 
naturally.  He  works  himself  into  a  rage,  and  is  loud,  but 
seldom  commits  acts  of  violence.  In  a  political  point  of  vietf 
the  Catalan  is  restless  and  factious ;  he  is  for  ever  sighing 
for  a  liberty,  or  rather  independence,*  which  he  has  often 

Aragon  to  take  Sicily,  collected  into  a  body  and  wept,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century,  to  the  assistance  of  Andronicus  the  elder,  emperor  of 
Constantinople :  they  beat  the  Turks  and  delivered  Asia,  but  became  soon 
after  the  terror  of  G  reece ;  and  they  defeated  the  emperor  Michael,  son  of 
Andronicus,  both  by  sea  and  land.  Having  made  themselves  masters  of 
Gallipoli,  they  intercepted  the  commerce  of  Constantinople  and  the  Black 
Sea,  and  at  the  same  time  ravaged  the  Hellespont  and  the  frontiers  of 
Europe  and  Asia*  they  took  Athens,  where  they  placed  a  prince  of 
their  own  nation,  and  divided  Attica  aad  Beotia,  among  them.  In 
alliance  with  the  Venetians,  they  again  fought  in  conjunction  with  them 
for  the  Greeks  against  the  Genoese :  and  they  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  famous  naval  engagement  fought  under  the  walls  of  Constantinople 
on  the  13th  of  February,  1352. 

*  Catalonia  has  rebelled  so  many  times,  has  so  frequently  and  ob- 
stinately resisted  its  sovereigns,  and  has  so  often  attempted  *o  choose 
foreign  princes,  or  erect  itself  into  a  republic,  that  a  sketch  of  its  insur- 
rections would  almost  be  an  abstract  of  its  history. 

In  1273  the  Catalonian  nobility  refused  to  follow  their  king,  James 
the  Conqueror,  in  his  expedition  against  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  under 
the  pretence  of  being  privileged  to  fight  only  in  and  for  their  own  coon" 
try. 

In  1277,  Catalonia  took  np  arms  against  its  sovereign,   Peter  HI. 
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attempted  to  acquire,  and  Wbicb  bat  to  frequently  impelled 
him  to  take  up  arms.    But,  as  devoted  in  hit  attachment  a» 

king  of  Aragon,  under  pretence  of  bis  having  neglected  to  convoke 
the  states,  and  to  swear  to  observe  its  privileges. 

In  1283,  the  Catalonian  nobility,  in  league  with  the  Aragonese  nobi- 
lity, took  up  arms  against  Peter  IIL  at  the  moment  when  he  was  at- 
tacked by  a  French  army,  and  compelled  him  to  grant  them  new  pri- 
vileges. 

In  1460,  the  Catalans  rose  to  deliver  Hon  Carlos,  the  son  and  heJr 
of  John  li  king  of  Aragon,  out  of  prison.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  Cata- 
lonia equipped  a  fleet  of  twenty- four  galleys,  and  raised  a  considerable 
army,  which  besieged  and  took  Fraga,  an  Aragonese  town,  and  forced 
king  John  to  restore  his  son  to  liberty,  to  give  him  up  to  the  Catalans, 
and  to  sign  a  treaty,  the  terms  of  which  were  dictated  by  the  rebels. 
The  death  of  the  young  prince,  which  happened  on  the  23d  of  September 
1461,  and  which  was  suspected  to  have  been  caused  by  poison  adminis- 
tered by  his  mother-in-law,  confirmed  the  Catalans  in  their  rebellion. 
They  at  first  attempted  to  erect  themselves  into  a  republic  ;  but  soon 
after,  declaring  John  to  have  forfeited  the  sovereignty  of  Catalonia,  they 
gave  themselves  to  the  king  of  Castile.  Tney  besieged  the-  queen  of 
Aragon  and  her  son  the  infant  Fernando,  at  Gironne,  took  the  town, 
&c.  Being  given  up  by  the  king  of  Castile,  they  called  in  Don  Pedro 
the  infant  of  Portugal,  and  proclaimed  him  king  in  1464,  in  virtue  of 
the  rights  of  his  grandfather  the  Count  of  Urgel.  This  prince  dying  in 
1466,  they  chose  Rene,  duke  of  Anjou,  whose  son,  John  de  Calabre, 
went  to  Barcelona,  and  took  possession  of  his  oew  sovereignty,  but  he 
also  died  in  the  end  of  the  year  1470.  The  Catalans  then  formed  them- 
selves into  a  republic.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  they  were  never 
without  arms  in  their  hands :  they  had  by  turns  good  and  bad  fortune, 
and  they  resisted  all  the  forces  of  the  king  of  Aragon.    However,  in 

1471,  they  4ost  Gironne,  Ostalric,  and  Rosas.  After  surprising  and 
very  nearly  taking  the  king  at  Peralta,  they  were  completely  beaten 
on  the  5th  of  November,  ja  the  same  year.  At  length  Barcelona,  being 
closely  besieged,  was  compelled  to  surrender  on  the  17th  of  October 

1472,  after  a  blockade  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  days  and  a  siege 
of  alx  months.  From  that  time  Catalonia  submitted,  after  having 
persisted  for  twelve  years  in  this  rebellion. 

In  1640,  two  deputies  of  Catalonia  being  arrested  at  Madrid,  by  com- 
mand of  Philip  IV.  the  whole  province  rose  iu  an  instant,  and  flew  to 
arms:  they  declared  that  monarch  to  have  forfeited  his  sovereignly,  and 
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terrible  iri  his  hatred,  he  it  ready  to  make  every  sacrifice  for 
a  prince  who  knows  how  to  gain  his  lore.  At  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  war  with  France,  Catalonia  made  the  king  an 
offer  to  defend  him  themselves  against  all  the  troops  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  number  of  the  volunteers  there  were  30,000 
monks  or  priests:  this  offer  was  not  accepted,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  the  nature  of  the  war,  which  was  to  be  an  offensive 
one,  and  required  an  army  of  regular  troops*  Catalonia,  far 
from  having  suffered  by  the  campaigns  of  which  it  was  the 
theatre,  grew  rich  by  the  sums  expended  in  the  province,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  a  war  with  France  is  as  useful  to  it  as  one^ 
with  England  is  disastrous. 

The  Catalans  are  charged  with  an  eagerness  for  money, 
which  induces  them  to  undergo  any  labour  in  the  acquisition 
of  it,  and  to  take  the  greatest  care  to  keep  it.  But  the  fact  is 
they  spend  as  readily  as  they  earn,  and  are  capable  of  genero- 
sity, of  which  they" gave  a  striking  proof  in  the  unhappy  pe- 
riods of  the  French  revolution,    A  multitude  of  French  peo- 

erected  themselves  into  a  republic;  but  being  closely  pressed,  they 
gave  themselves  to  Louis  XIII.  king  of  France,  whom  they  proclaimed 
Count  of  Barcelona  in  1641.  They  persisted  in  their  rebellion  till 
1652. 

In  1 689  it  revolted  anew,  on  pretence  of  a  breach  of  its  privileges,  and 
again  became  a  republic,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  yield  to  superior 
force. 

In  1705,  after  swearing  allegiance  to  Philip  V.  it  gave  itself  to 
Charles,  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  proclaimed  him  king  under  the 
name  of  Charles  III.  It  obstinately  and  ofteu  successfully  sustained  the 
united  efforts  of  the  Spanish  and  French  armies.  Deserted  by  the  kins; 
whom  it  had  chosen,  it  maintained  itself  in  the  part  it  bad  taken,  and 
was  subdued  by  numbers  after  a  resistance  of  nine  years. 

Some  partial  insurrections  have  taken  place  in  Catalonia  since  that 
period,  particularly  in  Barcelona,  in  1772,  and  in  1783. 

So  decided  is  the  character  of  independence  and  pride,  especially 
among  the  nobility  of  Catalonia,  that  some  families  have  constantly  re- 
fused to  take  any  state  titles  and  dignities.  They  began  to  yield  in  this 
respect  only  since  the  king's  last  journey  into  this  province,  where  tha£ 
prince  and  tfce  royal  family  conciliated  the  Catalans. 
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pic,  men,  women,  and  children  of  all  ranks,  found  help  and 
consolation  in,this  province.  Reuss,  Monblanc,  Bianas,  and 
the  frontiers  towards  France,  particularly  distinguished  them* 
selves  in  that  respect 

The  inhabitants  of  Catalonia  have  a  decided  taste  for  the 
ceremonies  of  the  church,  for  processions,  public  feasts,  as- 
semblies, balls,  dances,  and  other  meetings.  The  romeriai 
are  in  great  vogue ;  these  are  journies  on  certain  days  to  soli- 
tary chapels,  and  to  hermitages,  whither  the  people  flock  in 
crowds.  The  bull  feasts  have  scarcely  found  their  way 
here. 

The  Catalan  has  a  national  pride  peculiar  to  him :  he  sees 
nothing  above  himself.  He  looks  down  on  other  Spaniards, 
he  even  despises  a  part  of  the  nation,  and  his  hatred  of  the 
Castitian  is  beyond  all  expression.  He  does  not  love  stran- 
gers ;  the  French  with  whom  be  has  most  occasion  to  commu* 
nicate  he  hates  the  most;  the  cause  of  which  is  very  ancient: 
it  takes  its  source  in  the  old  quarrels  and  frequent  wars  be- 
tween the  kipgs  of  France  and  those  of  Aragon ;  the  wars  of 
the  last  century  increased  it ;  Catalonia  gave  itself  to  France, 
and  the  Catalans  can  never  forgive  the  French  for  giving  it  up 
to  its  old  masters.  The  war  of  the  succession  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  completed  the  animosity :  the  French 
sacked  Catalonia,  subdued  the  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
compelled  them  to  acknowledge  the  legitimate  authority  of 
their  king.  The  facts  are  impressed  on  the  minds  of  these 
people  with  indelible  characters,  and  they  retain  in  their 
hearts  an  invincible  aversion  to  the  nation  that  brought  them 
into  subjection. 

The  mantle  and  round  hat  common  in  the  other  parts  of 
Spain  are  pot  worn  in  Catalonia ;  and  the  Mayo  jacket  is 
scarcely  ever  seen :  a  close  coat  in  the  French  fashion  is  the 
usual  dress  in  almost  all  conditions.  The  peasants  who  live 
in  the  mountains  wear  a  double-breasted  waistcoat,  and  over 
it  a  kind  of  wide  great  coat  which  goes  no  lower  than  the 
knee*,  they  call  it  a  gmbcio.    There  is  besides  these  a  variety 
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of  dresses  among  the  common  people  of  both  sexes,  the  details 
of  which  would  be  too  long  here,  but  shall  be  given  in  an- 
other place.* 

The  Catalans  have  a  tongue  peculiar  to  themselves :  *jjt  is 
the  ancient  language  of  the  provinces  of  the  Soutfi  of  France, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  took  Catalonia  from  the  Moors,  and, 
peopling  it,  introduced  tbej£lajvjk  custojns,  and  usages ;  and 
their  patois  or  dialect,  called  the  Limousine  tongue,  has  conti- 
nued down  to  our  days  in  Gascony,  Languedoc,  and  Pro- 
vence ;  where  it  has  undergone  alterations  owe  or  less  re- 
markable, occasioned  by  the  mixture  of  the  modern  French; 
k  has  remained  purer  in  Catalonia  and  Roussillon,  but  with  a 
mixture  of  Castilran  in  the  'fattier  of  these  two  provinces. 
The  Catalan  tongue  has  lost  that  agreeable  sweetness 
which  formerly  characterize^  jt,  and  which  is  better  pre- 
served" in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia;  it  Ws  taken,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Catalan; barfi  terminations  and  a  rough  and  dis- 
agreeable pronanciatfony  it  has  likewise  at  present  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  modern  Prench  tongue,  inrtbe  construe- 
tion  and  turn  of  expression,  in  the  grammar  rules,  and  in  the 
sameness  of  a  great  many  of  its  words,  which  differ  from  the 
French  only  in  the  termination.  It  is  spoken  throughout  Ca- 
talonia with  considerable  variation,  according  to  the  different 
districts;  with  greater  purity  in  the  mountains,  and  more  al- 
tered in  large  towns,  TJie  national  prejudice,  of  the  Catalan 
makes  him  prefer -his  language-  to  that  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
Castilian  is  therefore  little  in  use  in  Catalonia,  and  when  it 
is  heard  there,  it  is  disfigured  and  scarcely  to  be  known  j& 
consequence  of  the  mixture  of  Catalan  phrases  and  turns* 

, .  i  -      ,  -     "•  •       ' .    ' ■■* 

*  in  the  part  wbich  treats  of  the  general  customs  of  £pa*a* 
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GENEJtAL  OBSERVATIONS* 

The  kingdom  of  Valencia  is  one  of  the  small* 
est  provinces  of  Spain.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north,  south,  ami  west  by  Catalog  the  king- 
dom of  Murpia,  New  Castile,  aqd  Ajagon ;  the 
Mediterranean  bathes  the  whole  of  the  east; 
forming  a  coast  almost  sixty  leagues  in  extent 
The  length  of  it  fro©  north  tp  south  is  sixty- 
seven  leagues;  anc}  its  breadth  from  east  to 
west  isf  ten  leagues  at  the  northern  extremity, 
>vhich  runs  in  a  point  between  Catalonia  and 
Aragon ;  six  leagues  at  the  southern  extremity, 
which  adjoins  the  kingdom  of  Murcia;  and 
twenty  leagues  in  tlje  middle  part. 

This  province  fpnperjy  contajne4  many  in- 
dependent settlements;  but  this  independence 
was  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  con- 
quered fhis  beautiful  pountry.  Some  towns  that 
still  presented  their  liberty,  wjieij  the  Ropians 
made  Spain  thp  theatre  of  the  war  agaipst  thp 
Carthaginians,  were  subdued  after  a  resistant 
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more  of  less  protracted.  Among  those  towns, 
Saguntum,  now  Murviedro,  will  always  be  cele- 
brated for  the  length  and  vigour  of  its  defence, 
as  well  as  for  the  greatness  of  the  courage  and 
the  heroism  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  Romans  were  driven  from  this  province 
by  the  Goths,  who,  ih  their  turn,  were  sub* 
dued  by  the  Moors:  this  was  the  era  (713)  in 
which  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  was  established. 
It  was  dependent  at  first  on  the  caliphs  of  Da- 
mascus ;  but  it  soon  afterwards  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  the  kings  of  Cordova.  In  the 
frequent  revolutions  of  the  Moorish  empire; 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia  very  often  changed 
masters;  it  even  had  at  times  its  own  kings. 
DonJayme  united  this  kingdom,  in  1336,  to 
that  of  At  agon :  at  length  the  marriage  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic  with  Isabella  of  Castile; 
intermixing  and  merging  their  rights  and  states, 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia  has  since  made  part 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy* 

This  province  preserved  its  privilege  for  a 
long  time  after  the  union  :  it  had  its  particular 
laws,  its  juries,  or  heads  of  municipalities,' 
(ciudadanos)  whose  authority  was  great,  and 
who  acquired  ndbility  when  they  had  exercised 
their  functions  in  the  towns  of  Valencia,  Xativa, 
and  Orihuela.  They  had  also  their  particular 
states  which  shared  the  legislative  authority 
With  the  sovereign.    These  states,  whose  cham* 
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crease  the  means  of  work,  and  diffuse  ease 
among  the  Valencian*.  The  men  of  this  coun- 
try possess  the  vigour  of  health,  and  are  frank 
and  lively:  the  women  are  handsome;  their 
embonpoint  takes  nothing  from  their  graces; 
they  have  a  6uavity  of  manner,  and  a  spright- 
liness  which  render  their  society  agreeable. 

Road  from  tbe  Frontiers  of  New  Castile  to  Valencia, 
7  Leagues. 

Limits  of  New  Castile  op  the  Mountain  of  Las  Cabrillas, 

leagues. 

Venta  del  Relator 1 

Venta  de  Bunol.... -*....„.. .2 

Venta  del  Moral,,...... f 

Chiva,  (a  village).. .. $ 

Quarte,  (a  village).. ...... .-... ...... .2 

Mislata,  (a  village)  . „.. . ....    \ 

Valencia,... „...,..,.......,.........„*.    f 

In  leaving  Aranjuez  and  Madrid,  to  go  into 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  we  continue  to  climb 
and  descend  the  mountains  of  Las  Cabrillas, 
which  renders  the  road  extremely  difficult 
After  an  hour's  travelling  we  arrive  at  the 
'Venta  del  Relator,  a  lonely  house  in  the  midst 
of  these  mountains,  built  by  a  reporter  of  the 
council  of  finances,  for  the  convenience  of 
travellers.  The  road,  always  bad,  becomes 
worse  at  a  little  distance  further  on,  where  we 
are  obliged  to  climb  up  a  very  steep  and  stony 
asceitf. 
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The  mountain?  we  have  now  come  over  are 
calcareous :  hi  spite  of  their  being  rugged,  steep 
and  fatiguing,  we  here  begin  to  observe  the  ef- 
fects of  the  industry  of  the  Valencians,  who 
have  neglected  no  part  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  who  carry  it  even  to  places  the  most 
difficult  of  access.  This  view  gives  a  secret 
satisfaction  to  the  traveller,  whose  pleasure  is 
so  much  the  greater,,  as  he  has  been  travelling 
over  some  of  the  sterile  plains  and  rocky  arid 
mountains  of  New  Castile.  We  enjoy  a  delicious 
prospect  when  we  arrive  at  the  summit  of  these 
mountains.  The  immense  plain  in  which  the 
town  of  Valencia  is  situated  presents  itself  to 
the  astonished  beholder:  it  is  a  view  the  ex- 
tent of  which  does  not  permit  a  detailed  exa- 
mination, but  which  altogether  presents  a 
mixture  of  settlements  and  cultivated  lands,  of 
houses  and  villages  rising  in  the  middle  of  a 
verdant  carpet.  The  town  of  Valencia  is  seen 
at  the  end  of  this  plain;  all  the  habitations 
which  surround  it  seem  as  if  they  were  part  of 
it,  and  we  imagine  that  we  see  the  largest  town 
in  the  world  ;  the  sea  terminates  the  back 
ground  of  the  picture,  and  adds  to  its  beauty. 

We  descend  these  mountains  by  a  road  as  bad 
as  that  we  have  quitted.  We  find  at  the  foot 
of  them  the  Venta  de  Bunol,  two  leagues  from 
that  of  del  Relator ;  it  is  near  a  little  town  of 
the  same  name,  situated  on  the  river  Siete^ 
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Agua*;  its  population  is  about  1200  inhabit- 
ants, and  it  has  a  paper  manufactory :  it  it  aaid 
that  it  was  formerly  called  Benularon.  We  soon 
after  ccyne  to  the  Venta  del  Moral,  then  to  the 
village  of  Chiva,  and  see  on  either  side  those 
of  Cheste  and  Tons. 

The  change  of  the  temperature  is  bete  sen- 
sibly felt ;  and  we  discover  about  Chiva  the 
brilliant  cultivation  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia 
The  trees  are  numerous;  hedges,  for  the  most 
part  formed  of  fine  aloes,  inclose  the  estates : 
olive  and  mulberry  trees  rapidly  succeed  one 
another ;  fruit-trees  are  loaded  with  fruit,  and 
the  earth  enriches  the  cultivator  with  its  gifts. 

At  half  a  league  beyond  Chiva  these  beauties 
disappear,  or  at  least  lose  much  of  their  bril- 
liancy; olive  and  mulberry-trees  are  scarce;  the 
land  is  often  fallow;  and^the  cultivated  part 
yields  nothing  but  shrivelled  wheat:  the  road 
is  even,  but  not  handsome.  At  some  distance 
the  fields  resume  their  beauty ;  they  are  watered 
with  numerous  streams,  and  the  most  delight* 
lul  fertility  is  every  where  seen. % 

The  villages  succeed  each  other  quickly; 
among  others  we  see  that  of  Torrente,  known 
by  its  wines  and  brandies ;  that  of  Maniser, 
where  there  are  manufactories  for  earthen-ware 
and  crockery.  We  arrive  at  Quarte,  a  very 
large  village,  well  peopled,  and  situated  in  one 
of  the  finest  and  richest  parts  of  the  huertaof 
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Valencia.    This  place  was  called  by  the  Romans 
Quartum. 

The  country  becomes  more  strikingly  beauti- 
ful, as  we  approach  Valencia,  hete  not  mope  than 
a  league  distant  The  road  is  tolerably  broad,  but 
very  stony.  We  proceed  to  Mislata,  a  village 
which  has  the  title  of  Barony,  and  which  con- 
tains about  500  inhabitants;  it  is  the  rendez- 
vous of  tipplers.  To  the  left  we  leave  the  en- 
trance of  the  superb  quay,  which  extends  a 
league  along  the  right  bank  of  the  GuadaJaviar, 
by  tile  walls  of  Valencia;  we  take  the  road  to 
the  right,  and  a  little  afterwards  we  enter  the 
town  by  the  faubourg  of  Quarte,  and  by  the 
gate  of  the  same  name. 

Road  from  the  Frontiers  of  Murcia  over  Orihuela,  to  Valencia, 

32  Leagues  and  a  half. 

The  Sierra  qfOrihuda^  (Frontiers  of  Murcia.) 

LEAGUED 

LaParecia,  (a village)........ $ 

Orihuela,  (a  town) —  — £ 

Batara,  (a  village). ...-*.-.----. .-*-^--*w2 

Elche,  (a  town)  .*-----.-* —----3 

Montfort,  (a  town).. -...-..-—.-- -—-2  4 

Elda,  (a  town) - 2  f 

'The  river  Elda/  (without  a  bridge) f 

Villena,  (atownf) 3  | 

*'W«  cross  and  across  it  thrice  at  small  distances.  Here  we  enter 
£he  kingdom  of  Murcia. 

f  This  town  is  in  the  kingdom  of  Murcia.    Soo»  after  passing  it  we 
enter  that  of  Valencia* 
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Fuente  At  la  Higuera,  (a  village  *).-.- --.4 
Valencia, f. ..*...«.*. ***...-—*„.-*- 13  | 

Leaving  the  kingdom  of  Murcia,  we  continue 
to  wind  round  the  mountain  of  Orihuela,  which 
is  a  calcareous  rock.  We  proceed  to  la  Parecia* 
a  small  village,  situated  at  the  foot  of  this 
mountain;  and  half  a  league  further  on  we 
discover  the  castle  of  Orihuela,  half  way  up 
the  side  of  thp  same  mountain,  which  we  go 
along  to  the  left,  having  the  Heurta  to  the 
right;  we  soon  after  perceive  the  steeples  of. 
Orihuela :  this  town,  the  side  of  which  is  first 
«een,  gradually  opens  to  the  view,  and  we  ar- 
rive there  after  an  hour's  travelling  from  the 
frontiers  of  Mureia.  0n  entering,  we  discover 
to  the  right  a  Franciscan  convent,  in  a  delight- 
ful situation ;  to  the  left  we  see  a  large  and  fine 
building,  which  is  a  range  of  barracks ;  we  then 
go  into  a  short  but  beautiful  avenue  of  trees, 
which  looks  over  the  Huerta,  and  which  leads 
to  the  gates  of  the  town. 

Orihuela  is  a  tolerably  large  town,  agree- 
ably situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  the 
same  name  on  both  banks  of  the-Segura,  which 

*  A  league  from  this  village,  the  road  joins  that  which  leads  front 
the  gate  of  Almanza  to  Valencia. 

f  The  itinerary  and  description  of  the  road  from  Fuente  de  la  Higtfcf* 
to  Valencia,  may  be  found  with  the  description  of  that  from  the  frontier* 
of  the  kingdom  of  Mureia  after  Almma  to  Vakacia, 
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hifas  through  it,  abd  which,  on  the  confines  of 
k  beautiftil  country,  forms  the  continuation  of 
the  Huerta  of  Murcia. 

This  town  was  taken  froin  the  Contestant  by 
the  Carthaginians,  from  them  by  the  Romans, 
and  from  these  by  the  Goths;  it  was  conquered 
by  the  Mobrs  in  715,  and  faas  at  first  part  of 
the  kingdom, of  Cordova;  in  1057  it  had  its 
own  king,  whose  existence  was  of  short  dura- 
tion; it  soon  afterwards  returned  to  the  kings 
of  Cordova :  a  fresh  revolution  rendered  it  de- 
pendent on  the  new  kingdom  of  Murfcia,  Estab- 
lished in  1236 ';  it  remainfed  under  the  Moors  for 
550  years.  It  was  taken  frotti  them  ih  1264  by 
James  I.  kitig  of  Aragon,  who  peopled  it  with 
Christians;  and  it  received,  in  1537,  the  title 
of  city  from  Alphohso  V.  In  1648  it  was  de- 
populated by  the  plague ;  and  the  overflowing  of 
the  Segura,  in  1651,  destroyed  a  great  part 
o£it  , 

Orihuela  had  almost  as  many  hainea  as  inis*' 
ters.  We  are  ignorant  bf  that  which  it.  bore 
under  the  Carthaginians ;  it  wis  balled  Auriola 
by  the  Rbtnatis,  Orzuttta  by  the  Goths,  Qirgu- 
ella  by  the  Moors,  and  Orihuela  by  the  Aragonese 
and  the  Spanish; 

Extent  and  Population.  This  town  is  fearrow,  but  extendi  td 
considerable  length,  following  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  round 
which  it  winds,    it  is  tolerably  well  built ;  the  streets  sit  id 

Vol.  i.  I* 
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general  airy,  straight  and  broad,  fcottwA  psweaV  Tbare  *e 
eleven  principal  ones,  tolerably  handsome,  the  broadest  of 
which  have  on  each  side  convenient  foot-pavements.  There 
are  many  regular  edifices,  and  good  looking  houses.  The 
town  has  two  bridge  over  Che  Segura,  seven  gates,  and  five 
squares,  in  these  squares,  which  are  aft  large  and  of  regu- 
lar dimensions,  nothing  b  wanting  but  handsome  buildings. 
It  has  no  fountains,  and  the  inhabitants  drink  the  water  of 
the  Segurav  It  has  a  cheerful,  open,  agreeable  air  through- 
out.   The  population  is  about  20,000  souls* 

tcekmnktd  Administration.  Oribuela  was  formerly  of  the 
diocese  of  Cartbagrnia  and  afterwards  of  Murcia ;  its  prin- 
cipal cbtfttfc  was  made  a  collegiate  hi  HIS  by  the  Anti- 
Popsr  Benedict  XJlt-  The  Corocil  of  Basil,  at  the  request  of 
JUphonaoY.  king  of  Aragon,  ordained  that  it  should  be  a 
cathedra)  fcr  1440,  and  that  an  episcopal  see  should  be 
established  in  ft  y  this  establishment,  howerer,  did  not  take 
place :  Pope  Eugene  IV.  united  this  new  chapter,  in  1443, 
to  thai  of  tbectthedral  of  Murcia.  At  length  Pope  LeoX. 
in  1564,/estaWished  a  bishop's  see  here,  which,  has  continued 
ever  since,  *nd  the  diocese  of  which  comprehends  a  cathe- 
dral chapter,  which  is  at  Oribuela ;  a  collegiate  chapter, 
which  is  at  Alicante ;  four  vicarages,  and  fifty-five  parishes. 

The  chapel  of  the  cathedral  of  Oribuela  consists  of  fivedig- 
tifciriea*  seventeen  canons,  twelve  prebendaries,  twelve  semi* 
prebendaries,  and  forty-ore  beneficed  clergymen.  These  ase 
in  this  town  three  parish  churches,  nine  monasteries,  three 
nunneries,  one  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Mont-Serrat,  a  bos* 
pita!  of  pity,  one  for  the  siek,  a  foundling  hospital,  and  one 
tribunal  for  the  cognizance  of  causes  arising  in  the  diocese. 

Crtil  and  Military.  Administration.  A  criminal  judge!  an 
alcalde-major  for  the  administration  of  justice,   a  certain 

*  See  (post)  what  is  said  in  speaking  of  the  sand  which  covert  the 
streets  of  Valencia. 
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bomber  bf  regidors,  half  nobles  and  half  citizen*,  who  form 
the  municipality ;  and  a  garrison  of  two  squadron*  of  cavalry 
or  of  dragoons. 

Public  Instruction.  Public  instruction  Is  much  neglected  at 
Orihuela.  There  is,  however,  a  University  there,  which  was 
founded  in  1 556  for  the  four  learned  professions ;  that  of  infcdi- 
cine  was  suppressed  in  the  18th  century;  theology,  juris- 
prudence,  and  philosophy  are  now  taught ;  but  the  radical 
vices  of  the  other  universities  of  Spain  are  found  in  ity  a  theo- 
logy purely  scholastic,  and  a  philosophy  almost  entirely 
peripatetic,  with  a  syllogistical  form,  fertile  in  subtleties  and 
subterfuges :  it  has  none  of  the  establishments  proper  to  ac- 
celerate the  progress  of  the  sciences.  There  are  also  in  this 
town  one  seminary  and  two  colleges;  in  one  of  which  there 
are  about  three  hundred  young  men  ;  but  they  also  partake 
of  the  bad  plan  of  the  university,  on  which  they  *re  de- 
pendent. 

Public  Edifices.  There  is  nothing  in  the  public  edifices 
of  this  town  to  excite  curiosity.  The  cathedral  church  is 
small  and  obscure ;  the  iron-railing  of  the  principal  altar  is 
a  master-piece.  The  parish-church  of  St.  James's  has  a* 
tolerably  fine  portal  in  the  Gothic  style ;  that  of  Our  Lady 
of  Mont-Serrat  has  two  stories  of  architecture  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  each  of  four  columns  of  green  marble.  The 
front  of  the  Dominican  convent  is  very  wide,  and  without 
ornament :  it  has  two  portals  that  seem  lost  id  the  immensity 
of  its  front,  and  which  would  have  more  effect  if  they  bad 
any  exterior  decoration.  The  front  of  the  church  of  the 
Augustines  is  ornamented  by  two  fine  square  towers,  one  oil 
each  side,  having  three  stories  of  architecture  ;  the  two  first 
are  without  ornament;  the  third  has  two  fine  Ionic  pilasters 
on  every  side ;  it  is  surmounted  by  a  fine  cornice,  which  sup- 
ports urns,  placed  at  equal  distances.  1b  the  year  1791  they 
were  working  on  the  front  of  the  church  of  the  Saints  Justa 
and  Rufina ;   it  is  of  free-stone,    and  is  ornamented  with 
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Doric  pilattefs ;  it  has  a  portal  ornamented  with  four  Corm* 
thian  columns  of  the  same  atone,  supported  by  pedestals  of 
blue  and  white  marble. 

Orihuela  is  a  very  gloomy  place  to  live  in;  there  is  no 
socjety,  though  the  inhabitants  are  not  in  want  of  any  of  the 
necessary  principles  to  form  very  agreeable  ones.  Through  a 
mistaken  principle  of  devotion  they  destroyed  the  playhouse 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  From  that  time  all 
society  was  broken  up,  individuals  secluded  themselves,  each 
confined  himself  to  his  own  house,  and  a  gloom  pervaded  the 
w.hole  town.  In  1791,  however,  M-  Aguada,  a  private  gen- 
tleman, gratuitously  gave  up  one  of  his  houses  to  a  person 
who  made  a  theatre  of  it  at  his  own  expence.  It  is  small* 
but  handsome  enough,  though  without  ornament.  It  is  very 
much  frequented  from  the  month  of  October  to  the  month  of 
April.  A  taste  for  plays  will  insensibly  recal  the  citizens  to 
the  pleasures  of  society.  Strangers  will  visit  them  the  more 
willingly  on  account  of  this  town  being  agreeable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation,  the  richness  of  the  neighbouring  fields, 
and  also  for  the  suavity  of  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  are  active  and  laborious :  they  are  every  where  indus- 
trious in  cultivating  the  lands  to  a  degree  not  easily  sur- 
passed. 

This  town  was  the  birth-place  of  Danien  (ia vail  us,  an  ora- 
tor of  the  16th  century  ;  of  Anastasio  Vivez  de  Roeamora, 
bishop  of  Segorba,  who  published,  in  1674,  the  Synodal  Acts 
of  his  Diocese ;  and  of  the  historians  Gaspard  Garzia  and 
Francisco  Martinez ;  both  lived  m  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century :  the  latter  wrote  the  history  of  his  country. 

There  are  no  inns  at  Oribuela ;  there  are  only  posadas; 
that  of  the  Rsada  is  the  best ;  it  is,  however,  very  middling; 
but  the  prices  are  moderate. 

The  country  about  the  town  is  extremely  beautiful ;  it  is 
the  continuation  of  the  Huerta  of  Murcla,  the  same  land,  the 
same  soil,  die  same  watering,  and  under  the  same  climate ; 
but  it  is  better  cultivated,  it  is  also  infinitely  more  beautiful, 
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md  there  are  more  productions  and  in  a  greater  variety.  It 
ibnns  a  succession  of  gardens  in  jwbicb  fruit  trees  of  every 
kind  display  their  riches,  in  which  the  orange  and  lemon  are 
mixed  with  the  almond  and  pomegranate  trees,  in  which  mbl- 
berries  multiply  in  great  variety,  embellishing  the  fields  anil 
enfichtagtheirproprietors;  in  winch  pulse  aad  the  most  savory 
.and  delicate  herbs  grow  in  abundance;  and  jn  wiiicb  the 
lands  are  never  at  rest,  but  always  producing :  whence  the 
proverb  llueva  6  ne  llueva,  tfigo  en  Orihuela  ;  that  is  to  say, 
€  rain  or  no  rain,  there  is  wheat  in  Orihuela/  '  They  raise 
*  prodigious  number  of  silkworms,  which  furnish  the  inhabit- 
ants with  a  new  source  of  wealth; 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century  Orihuela 
followed  the  party  of  the  Archduke  Charles  of 
Austria,  who  disputed  the  crown  of  Spain  with 
Philip  V- ;  but  it  was  attacked  iti  October  107t>; 
fry  Bellinga,  bishop  of  Murcia,  who  had  just 
saved  his  episcopal  town  and  preserved  it  for  his 
Icing.  'This  prelate  seconded  by  M.  4e  Medi- 
nilla,  carried  the  place,  gave  it  up  to  pillage  for 
twenty-four  hours,  disarmed  the  inhabitants*, 
and  took  away  the  original  tjU#  of  their  privi- 
leges. 

We  leave  Orihuela  by  a  fine  road,  which,  for 
half  a  league,  proceeds  along  the  mountain  to 
the  left  and  the  Huerta  to  the  right ;  it  termi- 
nates at  let  cross  placed  under  a  dome  in  the  form 
of  a  large  pavilion,  sustained  by  four  columns 
of  white  marble.  '  The  road  then  becomes  stony, 
recedes  from  the  Huerta,  which  we  see  no  more, 
#nd  approaches  the  mountain,  which  it  soon  after 
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leaves  and  becomes  smoother.  We  see  at  a 
distance  to  the  left  the  continuation  of  the 
Sierra  d'Orihuela,  the  Sierra  de  la  Canada  to 
the  right,  and  the  Sierra  de  Morada  in  front 
We  insensibly  approach  this  last;  but  leave  it  to 
the  left ;  the  prospect  at  the  same  time  becomes 
more  extensive,  the  lands  are  cultivated,  and 
we  enter  the  plain. 

The  country  becomes  beautiful ;  is  covered, 
here  and  there  with  trees,  which  form,  in  some 
parts,  especially  to  the  left,  agreeable  skreens. 
The  villages  are  near  one  another;  we  see  at 
first  at  a  little  distance  to  the  right,  the  village 
of  Co, .  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  small  eminence, 
on  which  is  an  old  castle  of  the  same  name : 
and  soon  after,  that  of  La  Granja. 

Here  the  road  becomes  uneven,  broken,  stony, 
*nd  often  muddy;  it  is  very  much  incommoded 
J>y  gnats ;  it  leads  to  Balara,  a  small  village  two 
leagues  from  Orihuela,  and  most  of  the  houses 
of  which  have  only  a  ground  floor ;  it  has  a 
parish  Church,  under  the.  invocation  of  St 
James.    Its  architecture  is  tolerably  good. 

We  continue  in  the  same  plain,  in  which 
there  are  a  gre^t  many  thick  olive  woods,  fre- 
quently succeeding  one  another.  After  travel- 
ling two  hours  and  a  half,  we  discover  Elche, 
where  ^ve  arrive  half  an  hour  after.  As  we 
approach  the  town  ip  appears  as  if  surrounded 
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mi&i  forests  of  palm-trees ;  and  on  the  left  therp 
is  a  large  handsome  square  building,  which  is 
used  as  barracks  for  the  troops.  We  enter  the 
faubourg  by  a  descent,  come  to  a  beautiful 
large  bridge,  but  without  any  stream  under  it, 
at  the  end  of  which  there  is  a  circular  marble 
fountain,  which  throws  out  water  by  eight 
pipes ;  and  we  enter  the  town. 

Elche  is  a  town  of  a  middling  size,  situated 
in  a  plain  almost  entirely  covered  with  palms* 
It  was  comprised,  under  the  Romans,  in  the 
country  of  the  Contestant ;  it  was  at  that  time 
called  Illici,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  gulf  of 
Illicitanus ;   it  had  the  title  and  -rights  of  a 
Roman  colony.    There  are  in  it  2700  houses* 
and  about  15,000  persons,  of  whom  some  are 
noWe  families;  and  about  500  families  of  labour- 
ers.   There  are  some  tolerably  good  streets,  some 
showy    houses,  several  spacious  squares,   but 
without  any  decoration,  and  six  fountains ;  one 
*£  which  is  of  marble,  and  in  the  form  of  a 
tomb;  it  throws  out  water  by  twenty  pipes ;  it 
is  the  only  one  of  which  the  water  is  drinkable; 
that,  of  the  other  fountains  is  brackish. 

They  pretend  tfcat  Elche  was  forraeily  an 
•episcopal  See ;  that  John,  who  lived  in  517  was 
the  first  bishop  of  it,  and  Teudegatus  who  lived 
in  862  the  last.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  gpou&ds 
<af  this  opinion;  it  is  difficult  to' reconcile  the 
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date  of  862  with  that  of  the  invasion  of  the 
Moors  in  714:  we  knoyr  that  those  people  ate 
lowed  of  no  bishopric  in  the  beginning  of  their 
dominion. 

This  town  has  three  parishes  churches,  two  convents  of 
monks,  one  of  nuns,  and  one  hospital  with  twenty  beds.  It 
is  the  residence  of  a  vicar  general  of  the  bishop  of  Orihoela* 
It  is  governed  by  an  alcalde  major^  who  is  charged  with  the 
administration  of  justice,  four  regidors,  and  some  deputies 
of  the  commons.  There  are  no  remarkable  edifices.  The 
parish  church  of  St.  Maria  has  a  marble  portal :  it  is  a  mon- 
strous assemblage  of  plain,  twisted,  and  spiral  fluted  columns* 
There  are  some  inscriptions  in  the  square  of  St  Lucia. 

There  is  in  this  town  a  spap  manufactory,  and  also  several 
tanneries.  It  has  a  great  commerce  for  dates  and  palms ; 
these  are  the  principal  produce  of  the  land,  which,  to  a  certain 
distance,  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  them. 

Elche  is  very  gloomy;  there  is  no  kind  of  amusement,  n* 
walk,  no  play,  noplace  of  assembling;  everyone  lives  alone, 
and  never  visits  except  on  indispensable  occasions  and  for  eti- 
quette* The  two  most  considerable  classes  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  nobles  and  labourers,  devote  themselves  entirely  to  agri* 
culture,  and  never  occupy  themselves  with  aoy  other  pursuit* 
The  ladies  of  the  nobility  visit  only  among  themselves,  and 
that  rarely :  which  greatly  contracts  the  circle  of  society . 
the  middling  class  follows  this  example.  They  have  in  con- 
sequence a  general  appearance  of  gloominess  and  ennui, 
which  all  acknowledge,  but  do  not  correct.  The  inhabitants 
however  are  rich,  the  husbandmen  especially ;  they  never* 
theless  live  wretchedly  ;  a  man  possessed  of  100,000  on 
150,000  ducats  (.£11,458  6s.  Sd.  or  ^17,187  JO*.  «terling) 
lives  on  barley  bread,  and  the  commonest  vegetables. 

This  town  justly  boasts  of  having  given  birth  to  the  famous 
(Seorge  Juan,  one  of  the  greatest  men  Spain  produced  in 
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the  1 8th  century ;  be  distinguished  himself  by  his  knowledge 
fa  navigation,  geometry  and  astronomy,  and  the  wor%s  be 
published  on  thi>-e  sciences. 

They  eat  no  beef  at  Elche;  in  17^9  mutton  was  sold  for 
32  quarts,  or  9j,  a  pound  of  36  o  n-es  ;  lamb  33  quarts  or 
9f  d. ;  pork  30  quarts,  or  »0£d. ;  wheaten  bread  4}  quarts,  ot* 
1  Jd.  a  pound  of  16  ounce?,  and  barley  bread  2  quarts,  or  a 
little  more  than  a  halfpenny. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  \  8th  century,  Elche 
joined  the  party  of  the  pretended  Charles  UL 
during  the  war  of  the  succession,  and  receive4 
^n  English  garrison  withijx  its  walls;  but  tlip 
troops  of  Philip  V.  took  it  at  the  end  of  170ft 
and  made  a  thousand  English  prisoners. 

By  going  a  little  out  of  our  way,  in  leaving 
Elche,  we  meet,  four  leagues  to  the  right,  with 
AUcant,  a  town  remarkable  for  the  fertility  of 
its  soil,  and  the  extent  of  its  commerce. 

Alicant.  This  town  is  situated  between 
mountains  at  the  entrance  of  a  bay  formed  by 
the  cape  of  the  Huerta  and  that  of  San-Pablo, 
in  the  ancient  country  of  the  Illicitani.  It  is 
defended  by  a  castle  situated  on  the  mountain, 
which  was  formerly  very  strong  by  its  position, 
i)ut  wfcich,  having  been  very  much  damaged  in 
the  war  of  the  succession,  ha$  never  been  re- 
paired. 

Alicant  passed  from  the  Romans  to  the  Gotlis ; 
it  was  given  up  in  552  with  the  country  in 
which  it  is  situated  to  the  Greeks;  it  returned 
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tn  the  Goths  in  644 ;  it  was  taken  from  them  in 
715  by  Abdelasis,  the  son  of  Musa,  general  of 
the  Moors;   it  was  taken  from  these  in  the 
ISth  century,  by  Ferdinand  IL  king  of  Castile, 
who  united  it  to  the  kingdom  of  Murcia;  it 
was  ceded  in  1304,  to  James  IL  king  of  Aragon, 
by  Ferdinand  the  Justicier,  and  then  became  * 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,     Faithful  to 
Philip  V.  this  town,  in  1706  made  an  obstinate 
resistance  to  the  English  troops,  who  besieged  it 
m  the  name  of  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria ; 
but  being  attacked  soon  after  by  superior  forces 
it  was  reduced  and  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
enemies  of  its  king*    The  Marquis  of  Asfelt  hav- 
ing laid  siege  to  it  for  Philip  V.  in  the  month  of 
December  1708 ;  the  people,  ever  faithful  to 
their  sovereign,  rose,  and  forced  the  English 
governor  to  surrender  the  place;  he  retired  to 
the  castle  and  maintained  with  honour  a  siege 
of  five  months ;  but  was  forced  to  capitulate  ia 
June  1709,   after   a   part  of  the  castle,   and 
mountain  on  which  it  was  situated,  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  blowing  up  of  a  mine.    The 
family  of  Pasqual  de  Pubill  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  by  their  attachment  to  their  kfei* 
tianate  king. 

In  this  town  it  was  that  Mahomed  ben  Abdel- 
fcaman,  the  Arab,  famous  for  his  poetry,  was 
bora;  he  wrote  the  annals  of  Spain;  and  died  at 
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Tremen,  in  the  year  610  of  the  hegira,  or  1215. 
This  town  Was  Also  the  birth  place  of  Ferdinand 
de  Loazes,  a  great  theologian,  and  famous  law* 
yer,  whose  merit  placed  him  in  the  archtpiscopal 
seeof  Valencia,  in  15$7. 

Extent  and  Population.  This  town  is  in  the  figure  of  a  half- 
moon  ;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  ill  pared ;  its  population  is 
about  17,300  inhabitants. 

.  Clergy.  There  are  four  parish  churches,  one  collegiate 
chapter  with  three  dignitaries,  eleven  canons,  fourteen  chap* 
lains,  sixteen  beneficed  clergymen,  and  eight  convents* 

Administration*  It  has  a  military  and  civil  governor,  a 
king's  lieutenant,  a  major,  a  king's  -lieutenant  particularly 
for  the  castle,  an  alcalde  major  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, a  municipality  composed  of  eight  hereditary  regtdore, 
two  assessors  and  two  solicitors  of  the  Commons ;  a  post- 
captain,  and  a  minister  and  an  auditor  of  the  marine. 

Instruction.  A  drawing  school  has  been  established  hen; 
the  expence  of  which  is  defrayed  by  a  duty  on  commerce* 
irith  annual  prises  for  the  pupils. 

There  is  a  small  manufactory  where  coarse  linens,  and 
acme  of  a  finer  quality,  and  cotton  and  thread  handkerchief! 
are  made.  It  was  established  by  a  canon  of  Alicant  in  favour 
of  the  poor;  it  supports  a  master,  two  servant  boys,  and 
twelve  orphans,  who  are  taught  this  branch  of  industry. 

There  are  also  two  very  useful  establishments  in  this  town, 
one  is  a  free  school  for  poor  orphans,  aad  the  children  of 
soldiers  burdened  with  a  numerous  family.  It  is  a  kind  of 
military  school,  in  which  they  are  taught  to  read,  write,  and 
cypher,  the  manual  exercise,  and  every  thing  necessary  lor 
the  military  service,  lor  which  they  are  intended,  and  m 
jrbich  the  rank  of  sergeants  is  reserved  for  them. 

Tbe  ether  js  aa  association  of  persons  of  all  conditions. 
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snider  the  name  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Poor,  which  is 
posed  of  ecclesiastics,  noblemen,  citizens,  merchants,  artisans* 
and  peasants.. 

This*  society  nominates  Its  owir  governors  and  trustees ;  they 
bare  divided  the  town  into  twelve  part* ;  each  part  U  confided 
to  tbe  care  of  a  trustee  and  three  assistants ;  tbeserefom 
themselves  of  the  number,  situation,  wants,  and  civil  andre- 
Jigiows  conduct  of  the  poor,  and  they  distribute  to  them 
weekly  the  allowance  granted  them  by  the  governors  j  th» 
allowance  is  in  money,  victuals,  medicine,  or  whatever  else 
they  may  be  in  want  of.  This  society  likewise  provides  for 
the;  bringing  up  of  some  children  in  common,  and  directs 
their  education  towards  the  mechanical  arts  and  manutaov 
turesv  It  has  no  other  support  than  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  the  inhabitants ;  what  they  distribute  yearly  amounts 
to  64,000  reals  (4666  13*.  4d.  sterling).  This  society  has 
fceen  established  only  since  1780. 

Agriculture.  Tbh  town  is  almost  surrounded  by  high, 
steep,  bare  calcareous  mountains,  little  susceptible  of  culti- 
vation ;  but  their  valleys,  though  small,  are  very  fertile ;  their 
soil  is  sandy  with  beds  of  marl  and  clay.  The  neighbouring 
extensive  and  level  country,  called  h  Huertm,  is  very  beautiful 
end  stBi  more  fertile ;  it  has  tbe  same  productions  as  tbe 
richest  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia;  it  is  irrigated  with 
water  carefully  collected  in  a  superb  bason,  which  they 
call  panthano,  and  whiph  is  situated  between  two  moun- 
tains, five  leagues  from  Alicant ;  it  is  inclosed  with  two  \erj 
thick  walls ;  it  resembles  a  large  lake  256  feet  in  length 
J32  in  breadth,  and  124  in  depth  ;  an  exact  and  well  ordered 
police  superintend!  the  distribution  of  the^watev,  so  that  att 
the  landholders  may  profit  equally  by  it. at  a  stated  pr.ee, 
which  is  moderate  enough. 

Commerce.  This  town  is  the  principal  entrepot  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  Murcia,  Aragon,  and  * 
part  of  New  Castile.    Next  to  Cadiz  and  Barcelona  it  is  thf, 
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tnoftt  commercial*  town  in  Spain ;  it  ha*  a  bay  which  Is  a 
(teat  resort  of  Spanish  ships ;  it  is  goo<j,  firge,  and  secure,  but 
h  as  very  little  depth  ;  eight  or  nine  "hundred  vessels  of  different 
nations,  the  half  of  which  are  Catalans,  enter  it  yearly.  In 
179a,  niic  hundred  and  sixty-one  entered,  about  600  of  which 
were  Spanish ,  and  most  of  them  Catalans.  From  this  harbour 
are  exported  aniseed,  almonds,  brandy,  cinnamon,  dried-figs, 
raisins,  cochineal,  licorice,  essence  of  lemon,  pomegranate, 
bark,  salt,  saffron,  vinegar,  wine,  wool,  and  silk  from  Mur* 
cia.  *-it'  imports  linens  from  France  and  Swisserland,  cloths 
from  France,  iron- ware  from  France  and  England,  and  - 
cod-fish  from  Bngland.  The  exportation  is  estimated  at 
180,000,000  reals,  or  .£1,875,000  sterling. 

Inns.  There  is  a  good  inn  at  Alicant,  and  well  attended* 
Though  a  great  trade  is  carried  on  in  this  town,  provisions 
were  at  a  moderate  price  in  1799 :  bread  sold  for  4  quarts, 
or  !}i.  the  pound  of  16  ounces;  beef  10  quarts,  or  about 
3d.;  mutton  1*6  f  quarts,  or  4|d.;  veal  17  quarts,  or  5d.; 
pork  18  quarts,  or  5ld. ;  fresh  fish  8  quarts,  or  2|rf,;  and  oil 
19  quarts,  or  about  5{d. 

In  leaving  Elche,  we  proceed  in  the  same 
plain,  by  a  road  which  runs  through  forest* 
of  palm-trees.  The  plain  then  discovers  itself 
to  a  considerable  extent ;  it  presents  a  smiling 
country,  covered  with  trees,  principally  olivey 
which  form,  at  a  distance,  agreeable  curtains  of 
green  foliage.  We  insensibly  approach  the 
mountains;  the  ground  becomes  stony,  the 
road  jolting,  and  we  travel  at  interval Jov*r 
rocks. 

*In  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  afitei;  we 
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leave  Elche,  we  begin  to  ascend  by  a  hollow, 
narrow  road,  often  on  the  bare  rock,  but  the 
ascent  is  easy :  we  soon  however  come  to  a  deep, 
narrow  defile,  overhung  by  very  high  marble 
mountains;  in  half  a  league  it  Widens,  forming 
a  small  cultivated  valley,  in  which  there  are 
three  small  houses,  and  mulberry,  olive,  almond, 
and  carob  trees;  it  then  closes,  and  soon  after 
opens  again,  forming  another  valley,  smaller 
than  the  first,  partly  uncultivated,  and  partly 
cultivated. 

We  now  push  again  into  the  mountains,  where 
we  admire  the  patient  and  laborious  industry  of 
the  Valencian;  we  here  see  how  he  can  reap 
advantage  from  the  most  sterile  land,  from 
the  most  ungrateful  soil.  He  cuts  the  sides  of 
the  mountain,  he  converts  them  into  terraces,, 
which  he  props  with  little  walls  of  stones  heaped 
one  upon  another  without  cement ;  and  makes 
them  into  fields,  which  he  ploughs,  and  sows, 
and  which,  by  their  produce,,  repay  him  for 
his  labour. 

We  then  enter  a  narrower  and  deeper  defile, 
in  which  we  continue  for  five  or  six  minutes ; 
at  length,  after  having,  during  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  ascended  this  mountain,  which  has  been 
justly  called  las  Pedreras  de  Elche,  we  reach  its 
siHDjnit.     We  then  descend  by  a  narrow  accU- 
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vity  cm  the  rock :  it  is  very  rough  at  first;  but 
soon  becomes  easier ;  we  discover  at  the  same 
time  a  pretty  large  dry  dale  a  good  deal  cut, 
but  full  of  olive  trees,  and  which  by  a  narrow 
path  runs  into  a  valley,  which  we  enter  after 
passing  over  a  very  stony  eminence. 

The  eye  ranges  over  this  valley  with  pleasure* 
It  is  rendered  agreeable  by  its  extent,  by  a 
carefiil  cultivation,  by  the  multitude  of  trees  ia 
it,  and  by  the  villages  which  present  themselves. 
Axpe  is  to  the  left;  Monforte  in  front,  and 
Novelda  in  the  back  ground  of  the  landscape* 
Havingenteredtheplain,wesoonafterwards  leave, 
half  a  league  to  the  left,  the  small  town  of  Axpe, 
situated  in  a  hilly  country,  on  the  side  of  the 
little  river  Taraffa;  it  has  a  population  of 
about  4000  persons.  We  cross  the  valley  by  a 
road,  which  would  be  a  handsome  one,  if  it 
were  not  muddy ;  it  is  surrounded  with  fields, 
vine-yards,  olive  and  mulberry-trees.  We  ar- 
live,  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after,  at  Mon- 
forte, a  very  small  town  of  about  800  inhabit- 
ants, situated  almost  in  the  middle  of  the 
valley,  on  a  large  stream,  with  a  parish  church 
and  a  Franciscan  monastery.  In  twenty  mi- 
nutes more  we  see,  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  off,  the  small  town  of  Novelda,  called 
Nihulla  by  the  Moors,  situated  on  the  Taraffa, 
and  having  a  population  of  about  5000  souls. 
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After  passing  through  forests  of  olives  if£ 
come  to  the.  extremity  of  die  valley,  which  we 
quit  aftfer  having  been  an  hour  and  half  in  it* 

We  now  begin  to  ascend,  and  in  a  quarter  of  art 
hour  see  to  the  left,  on  the  side  of  an  adjacent 
mountain  from  which  we  are  separated  by  a 
prolongation  of  the  preceding  valley,  an  old 
castle,  which  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  thd 
palaces  of  the  Moorish  kings. 

We  soon  enter  the  mountains  of  Salinetas:  we 
eught  here  to  arm  ourselves  with  patience  and 
courage,  for  we  are  entering  on  a  long  and  dan- 
gerous passage.  We  first  pass!  into  a  narrow, 
close,  and  deep  defile,  overhutog  by  very  high 
parts  of  the  mountain;  we  are  ten  ininutes 
going  through  it,  and  we  do  not  travel  it  with- 
out trembling.  Another  defile  succeeds  this ; 
it  is  wider  and  more  uncovered ;  it  is,  however 
equally  dangerous  on  account  of  its  windings, 
its  remoteness  from  all  habitations,  and  its 
length  :  we  are  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
passing  it,  during  which  time  we  see  only  three 
or  four  labourers'  huts,  which  are' not  able  to 
afford  any  succour;  it  is  closed  in  by  very  high 
mountains,  all  of  a  red  earth  with  a  marble 
bottom;  we  see -with  pleasure,  however,  that 
they  are  cultivated  halfway  up  to  their  summit^ 
by  an  industry  similar  to  that  which  we  have 
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just  Hoticfed  ill   speaking  of  las  Ptdfi&ds  de 
Elche. 

On  going  out  6f  this  passage,  ike  look  down 
on  a  delightful  valley.  Innumerable  trees  and 
vast  verdant  carpets  ate  singularly  contrasted 
with  the  naked  dry  mountains  which  surround 
it,  whilst  the  villages  that  every  where  appear  give 
it  an  appearance  of  life :  we  enter  it  over  a  fine 
stone  bridge  of  one  arch,  under  which  there  is  3 
considerable  defile.  We  presently  See  at  a  certain 
distance  to  the  right,  the  village  of  PatreJ. 
We  gradually  discover  the  whole  richness  of  the 
Valley  as  we  pass  along;  it  is  every  where 
cultivated,  every  where  beautiful ;  fields,  vines, 
gardens  and  enclosures  succeed  one  another; 
mulberry,  olive,  pomegranate,  almond,  apricot* 
and  many  other  fruit  trees  there  display  their 
riches  and  embellish  it.  After  having  travelled 
half  an  hour  we  arrive  at  Eld^u 

Elda  is  a  small  town  with  the  title  of  county, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  small  river  of  the 
same  name,  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain^ 
or  Sierra  de  Camara.  It  was  peopled  by  tb§  ( 
Moors,  who  called  it  IdtUa,  that  is  to  say,  (to 
house  of  pleasure. 

Extent.    The  streets  are  narrow,  without  pavenjent,  and 

dirty ;  two  only  are  worth  noticing,  and  that  on  account  of 

their   length,  breadth,   and  straightness.  "  The  houses   are 

tn*)l  and  iH  b»ih ;  Acre  is  not  one  of  any  appearance.   Th« 
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population  is  about  3000  souls.    The  bouse  of  the  posada,  or 
inn,  looks  tolerably  ;  but  destitute  of  every  accommodation. 
Clergy.    It  has  a  parish  church  of  poor  architecture,  and 
a  Franciscan  convent,  agreeably  situated,  out  of  the  town. 

In  leaving  Elda  we  proceed  by  the  side  of 
the  mountain  of  Camara  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;  we  cross  the  little  river  of  Elda,  and 
recross  it  three  times  in  short' distances ;  which 
renders  this  road  dangerous,  and  even  impassi- 
ble in  heavy  rains,  this  river  becoming  an  im- 
petuous torrent,  A  steep  and  stony  ascent  for 
twenty  minutes  on  the  side  of  the  mountain 
leads  to  an  even  but  muddy  road,  and  then  to 
a  small  valley  on  the  heights,  almost  entirely 
planted  with  vines.  Cultivated  fields  full  of 
olive-trees  lead  to  another  valley  likewise  plant- 
ed with  olives. 

We  here  leave  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  ani 
enter  that  of  Murcia,  which  by  a  singular  prolon- 
gation, runs  a  great  way  within  the  territories  of 
the  former. 

We  soon  see,  at  a  small  distance  to  the  left, 
Sar,  a  large  village  built  in  the  form  of  an  am- 
phitheatre on  the  ridge  of  a  mountain,  that 
terminates  in  a  sqgar  loaf,  on  the  top  of  which 
are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle. 

We  still  ascend ;  then  travel  ov$r  a  plain,  the 
view  of  which  is  agreeable:  fields,  vines  and 
olive  trees  spread  over  the-  surface ;  and  extend 
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to  the  foot  of  the  lofty  mountains  which  enclose 
it.  Here  we  again  ascend ;  the  mountains  draw 
closer  towards  the  right ';  but  a  small,  narrow 
valley  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long  appears  to 
the  left :  it  is  v«ry  fine. 

The  mountains  again  open,  the  plain  expands, 
the  country  becomes  richer,  the  road  is  fine  and 
level,  and  we  discover  in  front  the  castle  of  Vil- 
lena,  at  the  distance  ofa  league  from  us.  We  see 
the  steeples  of  the  town  of  that  name,  which 
gradually  shows  itself  as  we  approach  it ;  one 
side  appears  rising  on  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
and  the  other  extending  into  the  plain;  a  moun- 
tain rises  behind  it,  on  which  its  castle  is  seen, 
and  a  higher  mountain  still  appears  farther  off, 
where  we  discover  the  hermitages  and  castle  of 
Salvatterra.  Wp  at  length  arrive  at  Villena  by 
ak  beautiful  road,  but  so  muddy  that  it  must  be 
very  bad  in  great  rains. 

Villena,  which  bore  the  name  of  Arbacula, 
under  the  Romans,  is  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Murcia,  having  the  title  of  a  city,  and  the 
chief  place  of  a  marquisate  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  rich  plain,  before, 
and  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  S. 
Christobal  with  a  castle  which  was  formerly  very 
strong;  it  is  placed  on  a  height  that  com- 
mands the  tpwn.  In  ancient  times  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  which  are  now  in  ruins* 
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Bxttni  and  Papulation.  It  has  1 4  principal  streets,  4  squares^ 
i  great  many  fountains,  find  a  population  of  about  12,009 
souls.  There  are  several  promenades,  one  of  which  is  toler- 
ably handsome  and  orttamented  with  roufitahfe.  It  has  a 
fimfeourg  larger  afod  aloto  Modern  than  the  tawa ;  forming  a 
semicircle,  which  takes  in  a  large  part  of  i*  In  arming  from 
Elda  we  cross  this  faubourg  through  three  fine  streets,,  which 
aye  very  broad,  long,  and  straight,  but  the  houses  of  which 
are  unequal,  low  and  ill  built. 

Clergy  and  Administration,  fhere  are  in  this  town  two 
parish  cEurches,  one  house  for  the  congregation  of  the  ora- 
tory, one  rtionlstery,  one  nutmery,  a  hospital,  twefo 
chapels  or  oratories*  and  an  alcalde  major  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  The  front  of  the  H6tel-de-ville,  and  that  of  St 
James's  church  merit  attention ;  the  palace  of  the  Marquiises 
mi  ViTTena  is  likewise  shown  here. 

Here  is  a  distillery  for  brandy,  and  a  manufactory  for 
sa&p;  a  cotisiderabfo  quantity  of  coarse  household  linen,  is 
atfe  fttirit  feete. 

•  TfciW  k  ao>  ink  at  Yttteaa  ;  (hey  have  only  posadas,  which 
are  taieraUy  {ootL  Beef  wa*  sold  here  in  1799  for  6  quarts, 
*r  l|<f.  for  a  pound  of  16  ounces,  and  mutton  for  12  quarts 
•r3|d. 

Yhis  was  the  birth  place  of  Bartolome*  de  Valverde  y  Gandia, 
many  of  -whose  writings  on  theology  are  extant,  but  are 
rtote  vofaminous*  than  useful. ' 

There  is  a  salt  pit  in  the  rttfghbourhood  of  this  town*hich 
furniaftes  a  great  deal  of  salt;  it  is  two  leagues  in  ckcumference. 
Tbs  fields  about  Villeaa  are  very  fine  and  fertile ;  they  pro- 
duce corn,  wine,  oil,  and  hemp.  The  cultivation  of  the 
lands  bespeaks  the  neighbourhood  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia; 
it  Is  much  more  attended  to  than  in  the  kingdom  of  Murcia, 
tbowgh  tfcif  town  is  a  part  of  it. 

•     ».-*■  .  2 
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We  scarcely  leave  VilIena,'whi0i  ira  agai« 
wtfer  the  kingdom  of  Valencia.  We  can* 
tmue  through  the  same  plain  by  a  road  a$ 
wnddy  as  the  preceding -one*  This  plain, 
equaHyricfc  n£w  Viilena,  afterwards  conbacte 
and  becomes  in  part  uncultivated.  To  the  left 
if  seen,  at  a  teague  distance,  the  town  of 
Caudefrte. 

Caojdette  is  a  small  town-  situated  at  the 
foot,  and  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  of  St. 
Anne,  on  which  is  a  castle  ife  rains,  having 
&ur  dismantled  bastions  remakiing :  it  has  a 
parish  chuFch,  two  monasteries,  one  hospital,  a 
palace  belonging  to  the  bishop  of  Qrihuete,  two 
alcades,  three  regidors,  and  a  population  of 
about  6000  inhabitants.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Moors  in  1240. 

The  heights  which  surround  this  town,  and 
which  we  see  as  we,  go  along  the  road,  were  the 
scene  of  a  battle  that  was  fought  in  1706  on  the 
day  after  the  battle  of  Ahnanea,  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  combined  armies  of  Erance  and 
Spain  against  the  confederate  troops  which 
supported  the  painty  of  the  Archduke  Charles 
of  Austria:  five  English,  five  Dutch,  and  three 
Portuguese  battalions  were  defeated  by  the 
Marquis  D'Asfelt,  who  commanded  the  Spa- 
nish and  French  troops,  and  who  gained  a  oam? 
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plete  victory.  He  attacked  and  carried  the 
enemy's  entrenchments,  and  defeated  and  made 
prisoners  the  thirteen  battalions;  this  victory 
consolidated  the  happy  consequences  of  that 
which  Berwick  had  gained  the  day  preceding 
in  the  fields  of  Almanza* 

A  mile  and  ah&lf  from  Caudette,  we  ascend,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  places  where  the  road  is  level,  for 
an  hour  and  three  quarters,  and  arrive  at  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  from  which,  by  an  easy 
descent,  we  come  in  a  short  time  to  Fuente  de 
la  Higuera,  a  small  town  of  about  3000  inhabit* 
ants.  It  has  a  church,  which  contains  some 
good  paintings  by  Joannes.  This  town  is  built 
on  a  rock  at  the  foot  of  a  calcareous  mountain, 
and  situated  at  the  entrance  of  a  fine  valley, 
which  it  commands,  while  it  is  itself  com- 
manded by  mountains  of  calcareous  rocks. 

This  valley  seems  an  uninterrupted  succession 
of  fine  gardens ;  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
which  enclose  it  are  cultivated  and  verdant, 
and  form  an  agreeable  termination  to  it 

At  Fuente  de  la  Higuera  we  enter  into  the 
valley,  whence  we  perceive,  to  the  left,  the 
mountains  and  the  puerto  JCAlmcmza  \  proceed- 
ing we  find  ourselves,  in  about  half  an  hour,  in 
the  road  leading  from  Madrid  to  Valencia,  which 
we  follow  till  we  come  to  the  latter  town,  » 
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distance  of  13  leagues  and  a  quarter.    This 
road  we  shall  now  describe. 

The  road  from  the  frontier!  of  the  kingdom  of  Murcia,  near 
Almanza,  to  Valencia,  13  leagues  and  3  quarters*. 


:}• 


LEAGUES. 

Venta  del  Puerto  (of  Almanza.)  .  . 

Hermita  de  Santo*Christo..... ....... 

Venta  de  Alcudieta  . ............ 

Suria,  (a  village)... .............. .........  J 

Rocla,  (a  village)...........-. .... "^   V 

Venta  del  Rey I   * 

Jacar,  (a  river  and  ferry  boat)..........*..'.-..l£ 

Alberica,  (a  town). ........ *— H 

Masalabes,  (a  village)— ......... ...........  \ 

Montartop,  (a  village).^....  ..;,... ...........  i 

Alcudia,  (a  town) ....... ...........  $ 

Tbe  Llombay,  (a  gulley  with  no  bridge)..-....  \ 

Cineta*  (a  village).......... ............ 1 

The  Torre  Pioea — tj 

Catarocha,  (a  village). .„.. ....... .....~....l£ 

Masanasa,  (a  village).*.  ......•••.••. ......  \ 

Valencia  ..^.....^. ...... ......... .....1 

We  are  scarcely  past  the  pnerto  d'Almanza 
and  the  Venta  del  Puerto,  when  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia.  Descend- 
ing, we  pass  by  the  little  town  of  Fuenta  de  la 
Higucra,  leaving  it  to  the  right  abouL,  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  off, 

*  See  the  road  from  Madrid  and  from  Aronjuez  to  Valencia* 

m4 
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Therofcd  is  the  same  as  that  from  Madrid 
and  Aranjuez ;  but  it  is  here  handsomer,  and 
firmer:  it  runs  almost  in  a  direct  line  to  Va? 
tack,  is  frequently  raised  in  Che  form  of  a 
causeway,  and -is  full  of  little  bridges  thrown 
over  gulleys :  it  follows  the  track  of  the  pioun-r 
tains,  and  the  ascents  and  descents  are  so  well 
managed  that  we  scarcely  perceive  them. 

This  jroad  lips  between  two  great  chains  of 
calcareous  mountains,  which  extend  almost  in 
a  direct  line,  six  leagues  on  each  side;  the 
country  between  them  is  a  succession  of  culti- 
vated Iqpde  and  immense  forests  of  olive  and 
carob  trees :  they  form  an  agreeable  prospect,  and 
the  collective  view  bespeaks  at  opcp  the  acti- 
vity of  the  feusbandman*  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  The  side  on  the  right  is  delightful ;  it  is 
a  narrow  valley  extending  to  the  foot  of  a  chain 
of  mountains,  and  is  both  beautiful  and  rich ; 
the  mountains  that  terminate  it  are  covered 
with  trees  and  shrubs  \yhich  afar  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  verdant  moss. 

After  travelling  a  league  and  a  half  we  dis- 
cover, to  the  right,  ^t  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
a  great  square  building,  with  a  pavilion  above 
it  in  the  form  of  an  open  4ome,  which  proves 
\o  be  a  beautiful  country-house.  Wp  soon  after 
see,  on  the  same  side,  the  village  of  Mojente, 
situated  in  a  bottom,  at  the  foot  and  a  little  on 
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the  slope  cf  a  moiuifom  on  which  stand  th* 
ruins  of  an  ancient  castle*  *  This  was  the  birth 
place  of  Cbrtstobal  Morefao,  a  theologian  who 
lived  towards  the  end  of  the  i6th  century;    la 
another  league  we  perceive  the  village  of  Bali* 
on  the  ridge  of  the  mountain.    Proceeding  a 
league  farther  we  discover,  to  the  left,  at  a  very 
Httte   distance,  the  small  town   of  Montesa* 
built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  on  a  moun- 
tain which  stands  forward  detached  from  *  the 
chain ;  there  we  see  the  ruins  of  the  ancierft 
castle  cif  Montesa,  the  seat  of  the  military  order 
of  that  name.     Most  of  the   monks  perished 
there  by  an  earthquake  which  happened  on  the 
S5d  of  May  1748 :  tfhe  rock  on  which  the  castte 
was  built,  split  open  and  parts  of  it.  fell'  oft 
A  very  etrtraorriipary  cirtumsta©ce  took  place 
at  the  time:  a  crevict  had  been  formed  in  a 
pock;  a  man  thinking  to  save  himself  sprang 
into  it,  but  the  sides  of .  the  rock  meeting  at 
the  very  instant,  he  was  crashed  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that,  qn  being  afterwards  taken  out,  not  a 
vestige  /could  be  distinguished  «of  his  scull,  or  <tf 
any  of  the  bones  of  has  hody;     A  great  part  of 
this  castle  is  still  standing,  of  a  long  rectangular 
fbnn,    the  waits  of    which  aisp  flanked  with 
towers  and  pierced  with  loop  holes. 

In  less  than  another  Ipague  we  pass  by  a  hermi~ 
$age,  called  Hermit^  de  Santo  Chrtsto,  and» 
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leading  the  village  of  Alcudietta  to  the  left; 
arrive  at  the  Venta  of  the  dame  name*  This 
inn  is  handsome  and  the  rooms  ate  well  distri- 
buted, but  it  is  very  deficient  in  provisions, 
which  are  charged  very  high*  Three  quarters 
of  a  mile  further  we  go  through  the  village  of 
Suria,  and  soon  after  that  of  Rock :  at  the  end 
of  the  latter  there  is  a  large  handsome*  house,* 
which  was  built  in  1786,  by  order  of  the  king, 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers :  it  is  called 
Venta  del  Rey,  and  is  a  comfortable  place. 
The  road  is  bordered  on  both  sides  with  mul- 
berry trees.  v 

In  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  the  mountains  or 
the  right  recede,  those  of  the  left  approach  and 
torn  in  front,  where  they  appear  to  present  a 
barrier  to  stop  the  traveller;  but  they  have 
been  opened  with  such  skill  that  we  proceed  for 
nearly  a  league  among  them  on  a  very  fine  road, 
in  which  the  hills  are  so  gentle  and  so  well 
managed  that  they  are  scarcely  perceived :  at 
about  two-thirds  of  the  way  we  were  delighted 
to  find  a  fountain,  with  two  pipes,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  was  a  large  cistern  for  watering 
horses. 

On  arriving  at  the  top,  the  eye  ranges  over  a 
valley  of  considerable  extent,  full  of  habitations. 
Though  abounding  in  trees,  it  is  not  so  agree- 
able as  the  valleys  we  came  through;   it  has 
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w>ne  of  those  verdant  carpets  which  refresh  tbc 
sight,  but  a  dark  and  gloomy  bottom  gives  it 
an  air  of  sadness  :  this  is  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  tillage,  which  is  principally  for  rice.  We 
go  through  it  along  a  road  straight  and  still 
handsome,  leading  to  the  river  Juear,  which  we 
cross  in  a  ferry  boat*,  leaving  the  village  of 
Manuel  to  the  right,  and  those  of  Sumacarcel 
and  Benejida  to  the  left,  besides  several  others 
which  we. could  not  see,  on  account  of  the 
thickness  and  multiplicity  of  the  trees. 

The  Jucar,  in  its  usual  state,  is  no  very  con- 
siderable river,  but  it  swells  brainy  weather, 
frequently  overflows  its  banks,  and  inundates 
part  of  the.  valley  and  adjacent  plain,  covering 
even  the  road,  though  considerably  raised* 
At  those  times  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to 
attempt  passing  it.  There  ar«  several  posts 
erected  at  certain  distances,  to  guide  passen- 
gers during  the  floods. 

Continuing  through  the  valley  for  a  mile,  wc 
-enter  into  an  immense  plain  which  the  eye 
cannot  take  in,  and  which  goes  all  the  way  to 
Valencia.  It  is  prodigiously  rich,  and  seems  to* 
be  a  succession  of  beautiful  gardens.  It  re- 
quires the  pen  of  a  poet  to  describe  them  :  the 
eye  runs  eagerly  from  object  to  object,  the 

*  A  bridge  qrasbpilt  here  in  the  year  ipOQ, 
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senses  are  deliriously  regaled;  pleasure,  admi- 
ration, a  sensation  almost  voluptuous  transports 
you :  you  conceive  yourself  to  be  in  one  of  those 
abodes  of  delight  created  by  the  poets,  where 
they  have  placed  the  seat  of  bliss.  Fields, 
vineyards,  gardens,  follow  in  rapid  succession ; 
a  variety  and  multitude  of  trees  embellish  and 
enrich  it;  immense  grassy  carpets  blend  their 
tints  of  verdure  with  those  of  the  ripening  oara. 
Pulse  and  herbs  of  all  sorts' intermix  their 
sweets.  Poplars,  alders,  mulberry,  olive,  carob, 
pomegranate,  orange,  and  citron-trees,  form 
forests  as  agreeable  as  useful ;  the  villages  aw 
numerous  and  close ;  the  fields  are  covered  with 
labourers ;  all  is  in  motion,  and  alive.  In  conse- 
quence of  the, climate,  the  excellence  of  the 
soil,  the  fertility  of  the  land,  and  the  great 
variety  of  its  productions,  the  population  is  nu- 
mefwts. 

The  Jucar,  which  runs  through  this  plain, 
distributes  every  where  its  fertilizing  waters  by 
numerous  canals. 

About  two  miles  and  a  quarter  after  leaving 
the  valley  we  come  to  Alberica,  a  little  town 
containing  abbut  9000  inhabitants,  with  a  con- 
*nent  ©f  monks,  and  a  parish  church,  the  steeple 
of  which  is  a  square  tower.  In  another  mile 
we  pass  the  village  of  Masalabes,  and  a  mile 
and  a  half  further  tijat  of  Montart^n.     from 
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the  last  a  fine  avenue  of  alders,  three  quarter* 
of  a  mile  in  length,  leads  to  Alcudia^  commonly 
called  Alcudia  de  Caijet  This  little  town  con- 
tains about  8000  souls,  and  has  a  convent  of 
Franciscans,  and  a  parish  church  with  a  band- 
some  steeple.  Alcudia  was  ^the  birth-place  of. 
the  painter  Joseph  Vergara,  and  of  the  equally 
distinguished  ,  sculpture,  Ignacio  Vergara^  his 
brother,  who  worked  for  the  Basilica  of  the 
Vatican,  and  died  in  1761,  at  the  age  of  48. 

Another  avenue  of  alders  and  poplars  of  thre* 
quarters  of  a  mile  brings  us  to  a  gulley,  called 
Llombay,  where  commonly  there  is  little  water, 
which,  however,  in  rainy  weather  becomes  very 
considerable:  there  should  be  a  bridge  here* 
Proceeding  for  a  league  we  come  to  the  village 
of  Gineta,  in  the  middle  of  which  we  see  an. 
ancient  castle  surrounded  by  moats,  furnished 
with  battlements,  and  defended  by  large  round 
towers.  We  no  sooner  leave  the  village  than  ire 
have  a  sight  of  the  sea  at  a  great  distance.  We 
now  travel  through  a  country  completely  cover- 
ed with  carobs,  and  at  the  end  of  a  league  and 
a  half  meet  with  some  houses  and  the  Torre 
Pioca,  a  little  old  square  tower  of  firee-sUmcy 
standing  entirely  by  itself. 

We  now  go  through  a  long  avenue  of  alders, 
and  in  three  quarters  of  a  mile  leave  the  village 
of  Chilla  to  (he  right,  at  the  same  time  dis&y  i 
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▼wing  the  city  of  Valencia  presenting  a  side  to 
us  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but  we  soon  loose 
sight  of  it  again  to  see  it  no  more  till  we  arrive 
at  its  gates*  As  we  proceed  we  see  to  the  left 
four  villages  at  different  distances.  A  league 
from  this  we  pass  by  a  convent  of  Grands-Car* 
mes,  go  through  an  avenue  of  alders  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  long  and  come  to  Catarocha,  a 
large  "Village  of  a  tolerable  appearance,  which 
we  leave  by  a  short  avenue  of  mulberry-trees, 
and  in  three  quarters  of  a  mile  more  arrive  at 
Mesanasa,  another  large  village  of  about  1200 
inhabitants,  where  there  are  some  good  looking 
house*,  and  a  great  number  of  barracks  made 
of  canes  and  earth,  thatched  with  straw,  but 
large,  handsome,  white  outside,  and  with  every 
appearance  of  cleanliness* 

We  leave  Masanasa  by  a  magnificent  avenue, 
a  league  in  length,  planted  with  alders  and  pi- 
lars, which  leads  to  the  very  gates  of  Valencia. 
The  greatest  beauties  are  here  united:  green 
fields,  trees  in  great  variety,  handsome,  clean 
barracks,  houses  rising  every  where,  and  vil- 
lages, if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  accu- 
njulated,  form,  with  the  many  passengers  on  the 
road,  and  the  general  and  constant  moving 
scenes  before  our  eyes,  an  interesting  and  de- 
lightful picture.  We  might  imagine  ourselves 
i^  the  garden  of  Eden,  especially  when  we  see 
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in  the  month  of  December,  a  time  when  the 
trees  are  every  where  else  stripped  of  their 
leaves,  smiling  fields  and  trees  as  green  a$ 
elsewhere  in  May.  But  this  beauty  prevents  the 
city  of  Valencia  from  appearing;  it  is  hidden 
by  the  multitude  of  trees  which  surround  it,  and 
we  do  not  see  it  till  we  enter  it.  At  length  we 
arrive  there  by  the  suburbs  and  gate  of  St. 
Vincent 

Valencia*.  The  traveller  agreeably  suiv 
prised  and  prepossessed  by  the  approach  to  Va- 
lencia, will  not  be  disappointed  on  his  arrival 
in  the  idea  he  has  formed  of  the  town.  A  great 
city  presents  itself  to  his  view,  he  is  struck  with 
a  succession  of  handsome  houses,  and  surprised 
at  the  majestic  masses  of  noble  edifices :  the 
variety  of  the  shops  elegantly  decorated  gives 
him  an  idea  of  the  luxury  prevailing  here ;  the 
crowd  of  inhabitants  announces  a  considerable 
population ;  he  finc^  every  thing  in  motion,  he 
every  where  perceives  the  marks  of  opulence;  he 
^ees  that  all  is  lively,  smiling  and  agreeable, 
that  all  corresponds  with  the  beauty  of  the  cli- 

*  The  description  of  Valencia  will  perhaps  appear  too 
long,  but  this  town  requires  a  detailed  examination :  there 
are  more  monuments  of  the  fine  arts  in  it  than  in  afiy  other 
town  in  Spain,  more  beautiful  buildings,  more  varied  usages 
and  different  cofttoms,  more  beauties  collected  in  one  view, 
an4  morc  difference  in  manners  from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom/ 
It  requires  therefore  to  be  shown  in  all  its  pafo 
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note;  and  t&s  union  of  gratification  i&alcetaa 
impression  upon  him  Which  he  never  before  e*» 
perienced  ia  any  town  of  Spain. 

Valencia,  which  w»  the  Valmtia  JOUtetm* 
crum  of  the  Romans,  and  situated  in  the  country 
of  the  £detani,  ia  at  present  the  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name,  with  the  tttte  of 
kingdom.  Jt  was  well  known  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  but  the  vicinity  of  Saguntum,  for  which 
they  h^d  a  predilection,  prevented  its  attaining 
the  degree  of  splendour  and  celebrity  which  its 
situation  claimed 

It  sirred  tjie  fate  of  the  rest  of  Spain ;  Was 
takep  from  the  Romans  by  the  Goths,  an4 
from  the  Goths  by  the  Moors;  Abdalasis,  the 
son  of  Mpw,  general  of  the  latter,  made  him* 
self  ma*t«r  of  it  in  715;  it  was  then  subject  to 
the  caliph?  of  the  east ;  it  passed  in  7S6  under 
the  dominion  of  the  new  Moorish  kings  of  Cor- 
doya;  it  was  separated  fropi  the  kingdom  of 
Cordova,  and  in  1 027  became  the  capital  of  a  new 
empire,  which  bore  its  name.  Rui  Dfaz  <fe 
Bfvar,  better  known  by  the  famous  name  of  the 
Cid,  took  it  from  the  Moors  in  1094,  whence 
it  was  called  Valencia  del  Cid :  the  gate  by 
which  this  warrior  entered,  and,  to  which  Ms 
name  is  given,  is  still  showni  Though  the 
Cid  had  conquered  it  for  the  king  of  Castile 
yet  he,  notwithstanding,  maintained  it  andrgo* 
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verned  it  with  entire  independence.  At  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1099,  the  famous 
Ximene,  his  widow,  gave  it  up  to  the  king 
of  Castile;  she  still,  however,  remained  in  it, 
and  had  soon  to  defend  it  against  the  Moors, 
who  besieged  it  in  1100  j  this  new  heroine  con- 
ducted the  defence  of  the  place ;  she  frequently 
joined  in  the  battle*  and  obliged  the  assailants  to 
raise  the  siege;  but  m  the  following  year  Valen- 
cia was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  generals  of 
the  king  of  Cordova.  A  new*  revolution  sepa- 
rated it,  in  1 144,  from  the  kingdom  of  Cordova, 
and  it  became  once  more  the  metropolis  of  a 
separate  kingdom,  belonging  to  the  Moors. 

James  I.  surnamed  the  Conqueror,  king  of 
Aragon,  desirous  of  uniting  the  kingdom  bf 
Valencia  to  his  crown,  entered  it  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  possessed  himself  of  several  places, 
laid  siege  to  Valencia  in  the  month  of  May, 
1288,  and  established  his  camp  at  Rusafa.  The 
town  defended  itself  for  four  months;  but  it  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  superior  force,  and  it  sur- 
rendered on  the  28th  of  September  in  the  same 
year,  and  king  James  made  his  entry  into  it  on 
the  9th  of  October  following.  This  prince  peo- 
pled it  with  Catalonians  from  Gironne,  Tortosa* 
Tarragona,  Lerida>  and,  above  all,  with  a  nunw 
ber  of  French  from  the  southern  provinces  of 
France.  From  that  time  it  became  united  to 
the  crown  of  Aragon,  and  passed  with  that 
Vot.  i.  v 
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kingdom  in  the  1 6th  century  under  the  dominion 
of  the  kings  of  Spain. 

This  town,  after  having  acknowledged 
Philip  V.  abandoned  that  prince's  party,  and 
opened  its  gates  to  the  general  of  the  arch- 
duke Charles,  who  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed  Charles  III.  Some  of  the  nobility, 
who  remained  faithful  to  the  king,  left  it; 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  joined  the 
rebels ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Almanza,  this 
town,  finding  itself  without  the  means  of  re- 
sistance, abandoned  by  the  prince  for  whom 
it  had  rebelled,  and  with  the  army  of  Philip 
the  Fifth  at  its  gates,  was  obliged  to  implore 
the  clemency  of  the  prince  to  whom  it  had 
been  unfaithful.  The  inhabitants  wept,  if  wc 
may  believe  the  marquis  de  San  Felippe,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  the  war  of  the  succession, 
more  from  rage  than  grief.*  The  victorious 
army  appeared  before  this  town  on  the  second 
of  May,  1706,  and  entered  it  on  the  following 
day.  The  Valencians  were  punished  for  their 
misconduct  by  the  execution  of  a  great  number 
of  the  rebels,  by  the  loss  of  their  privileges, 
the  suppression  of  the  states,  the  abolition  of 
their  laws,  and  by  being  obliged  to  adopt  and 
to  follow  the  customs  of  Castile. 

Situation.   Valencia  is  most  beautifully  and  advantageous- 
ly situated.    It  is  in  a  plain  completely  open,  and  of  con* 

*  Mas  eran  lacrymas  de  rabia,  que  de  dolor. 
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ttterablo  extent,  within  half  a  league  of  the  sea,  upon  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Turia,  or  tJuadalaviar,  which  flow*, 
at  the  foot  of  its  walls,  separating  it  from  part  of  its  sub- 
urbs, and  it  is  surrounded  by  beautiful,  cheerful,  and  rich 
.fields,  intersected  with  canals,  which  carry  water  for  their 
fertilization  every  where.  It  is  of  a  round  figure,  if  the  cir- 
cumference of  its  walls  be  only  considered;  but  if  the 
Whole  of  its  suburbs,  which  are  almost  as  hrge  as  the 
town,  are  included,  its  form  is  oblong,  approaching  to  au 
oval. 

Circumference  and  Walls.  It  was  formerly  a  fortified  town, 
at  the  time  when  the  art  of  sieges  was  still  in  its  infancy  ; 
but  it  has  at  present  no  fortifications  ;  it  is  notwithstanding 
surrounded  with  ramparts,  whose  walls  are  entire,  and  in  a 
state  of  good  preservation ;  they  are  of  common  brick-work, 
rather  high,  thick,  flanked  at  equal  distances  with  round 
towers,  and  without  moats.  It  has  a  citadel  situated  near  the 
sea-gate ;  but  it  is  small,  very  badly  fortified,  and  likewise 
without  moats ;  it  is  of  no  use,  and  is  not  in  a  state  to  take 
any  defence  ;  it  does  not  even  command  the  town. 

The  river  Turia,  or  Guadalaviar,  flows  at  the  foot  of  its 
walls  the  whole  extent  of  the  eastern  side.  Its  bed  is  about 
three  hundred  feet  broad,  but  the  water  is  generally  very 
low,  in  consequence  of  its  being  let  out  on  all  sides  to  watek* 
the  fields.  It  sometimes  rises  very  high,  and  has  often 
carried  away  several  of  its  bridges.  It  is  bordered  on  each 
side  by  very  beautiful,  large,  and  well-kept  terraces,  orna- 
mented with  foot-pavements  of  free-stone.  These  terraces 
extend  along  the  side  of  the  town  beyond  the  ramparts ;  they 
are  lined?  on  the  opposite  side,  with  tolerably  handsom* 
edifices,  and  only  want  to  be  adorned  with  trees. 

Bridges.  There  are  five  bridges  across  the  Turia,  almost 
all  equally  handsome ;  they  are  all  nearly  the  same  length 
and  breadth,  that  is  to  say,  16  feet  brpad  by  5270  And  280 
feet  long.  They  are  built  parallel  to  each  other,  and  at  in- 
considerable distances,  so  that  we  can  see  them  all  at  the 
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same  time,  the  stone  bridge  is  the  first  toivirds  the  north" 
'east:  it  was  first  built  in  1591,  carried  away  by  the  rive* 
in  1776,  and  rebuilt  in  1786  ;  it  has  twelve  arches,  an* 
opens  on  the  side  of  the  town,  towards  the  new  gate,  and  on 
the  other  side  into  the  country.  The  bridge  of  Serranot 
comes  next ;  it  was  built  in  1357,  carried  away  by  the  rirer. 
rebuilt,  again  destroyed,  reconstructed  in  1486,  once  more 
broken  down  by  the  river  in  the  16th  century,  and  buik  for 
the  last  tinie  in  16*06  :  it  has  ten  arches,  and  opens  on  the 
side  of  the  town  towards  the  gate  of  Serranos,  and  on  the 
other  at  the  entrance  of  the  faubourg  of  Murviedro.  The 
third  is  the  bridge  of  the  Trinity,  which  was  built  in  1356  ; 
it  has  ten  arches,  and  opens  on  the  side  of  the  town  towards? 
the  gate  of  the  Trinity,  and  on  the  other  side  into  the  fau- 
bourg of  the  same  name.  The  fourth  is  the  bridge  of  the 
Real,  formerly  called  the  bridge  of  la  Xarea,  from  the  name 
of  the  gate  which  is  at  the  end  of  it;  it  was  of  wood,  and  was 
broken  in  #by  the  weight  of  the  people  at  the  entry  of 
Charier  I.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1 599,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  III, ; 
it  is  of  free-stone,  and  has  ten  arches  and  six  beautiful  seats 
of  stone,  three  on  each  side;  it  is  ornamented  with  two 
statues  of  saints,  as  large  as  life,  supported  upon  pedestals, 
and  placed  in  triangular  pavilions,  which  are  supported  by 
three  Corinthian  columns;  the  whole  is  of  white  stone,  ex* 
cepting  the  columns,  which  are  of  blue  marble ;  the  exe- 
cution is  indifferent,  and  the  effect  not  very  agreeable; 
This  bridge  opens  on  the  side  of  the  town  towards  the 
gate  of  the  Real ;  on  the  opposite  side  it  joins  the  square 
which  is  before  the  Real,  or  the  palace  inhabited  by  the 
captain-general,  having  on  the  left  the  terrace  of  the  college 
of  Saint  Pius  V.  and  on  the  right  the  entrance  of  the  beau* 
tiful  promenade  of  Ifce  Alameda.  The  last  bridge  is  the 
bridge  del  Mar,  or  of  the  «a ;  it  is  upon  the  same  plan  and 
decorated  similarly  to  the  preceding :  it  was  built  in  1596  ; 
it  opens  on  the  side  of  the  town,  at  the  entrance  of  a  fau- 
bourg which  is  indiscriminately  called  by  the  names  of  the 
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Sea,  of  the  Remidio,  or  of  tbe  Trinitarians;  on  the  opposite 
side  it  joins  a  road  which  leads  to  Grao,  hating  the  country 
on  the  right,  and  the  entrance  of  the  promenade  of  the  Ala- 
neda  on  the  left. 

If  the  bed  of  this  river  were  full  of  water,  the  view  of  it  would 
be  beautiful  and  majestic ;  the  eye  would  wander  over  a  con* 
jsiderable.  extent,  a  large  body  of .  water,  the  beautiful  ter- 
races which  border  it,  the  handsome  edifices  which  line  its 
banks,  and  the  five  bridges  which  cross  it. 

Division.  Valencia  includes  in  its  circuit  four  neighbour* 
ing  villages,  Campanur,  Patraix,  Rnsafa,  and  Benimamet ; 
which,  with  their  lands,  are  its  dependencies;  they  are 
called  the  four  quarters  of  Valencia. 

Papulation.  Its  population  is  computed  to  be  20,000 
families,  or  about  100,000  souls;  but  the  four  villages  and 
their  dependencies  are  comprised  in  the  calculation ;  they 
may  contain  nearly  18,000  souls,  so  that  the  population  of 
the  town  of  Valencia  and  its  suburbs  is  about  82,000  in* 
habitants. 

Streets  and  Extent.  The  streets  of  this  town  are  narrow, 
short,  crooked,  and  intersected  by  a  great  number  of  lanes 
and  alleys;  there  are  many  where  two  carriages  cannot 
pass ;  but  they  are  widened  at  short  distances,  jvhere  they 
form  larger  spaces,  though  still  very  narrow,  to  which  are 
improperly  applied  the  name  of  squares,  and  which  would 
scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  passable  streets  if  they  were 
longer.  These  little  squares  are  very  useful,  from  the  oppor- 
tunity which  they  afford  to  carriages  to  turn  into  them,  that 
they  may  allow  those  which  they  meet  to  pass ;  but  they 
are  also  very  dangerous  in  the  night  from  the  facility  of  at- 
tack which  they  afford  to  villains. 

The  streets  are  not  paved ;  they  are  covered  with  sand, 
which  is  at  first  very  inconvenient,  but  it  makes  a  smooth 
road  when  it  has  been  pressed  by  the  horses  and  carriages; 
yet,  whtn  it  rajns,  the  wet  sand  stops  the  water  and  form? 
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puddles ;  the  streets  are  then  impassable.  From  time  te  tittft 
this  sand  is  taken  to  manure  the  land,  and  is  replaced  by 
fresb.  This  custom,  which  is  very  inconvenient,  could  not 
be  easily  suppressed :  the  Valencians  are  generally  persuaded 
Jhat  this  sand  is  full,  of  salt  particles,  which  render  it  of  gene- 
ral service  in  manuring  the  fends,  and  that .  the  neighbour* 
ing  fields  owe  to  it  a  part  of  their  fertility;  this  prejudice, 
which  has  been  vainly  opposed,  is  so  inveterate,  that  it 
would  perhaps  raise  a  riot  if  the  streets  of  this  town  were 
attempted  to  be  paved. 

Valencia  tntgbt  be  better  lighted  at  night ;  there  are  2,$&? 
lamps  against  the  walls,  on.  both  sides,  in  the  forjra  of  a  zigr 
zag,  and  not  opposite  each  other;  but  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  oil  is  never  put  in  them ;  the  lights  go  out  early,  and 
leave  us  in  darkness.  This  is  very  dangerous  in  a  town  where 
the  houses  are  high,  the  streets  narrow,  crooked,  and  full 
of  turnings.  This  inconvenience  is  the  greater  as  there  is 
no  other  patrole  than  the  guard  of  an  alcalde  $e  Barrio,  com- 
posed of  fifteen  or  twenty  men,  who  make  a  great  noise  io, 
speaking  and  marching,  carry  lights,  and  are  not  distributed 
-in  different  parts  at  the  same  time,  but  go  from  one  to  an«> 
other.  * 

Most  of  the  streets  have  cavities  under  them,  which  pass 
also  under  the  houses,  and  through  every  part  of  Valencia; 
they  serve  as  sewers.  They  are  large,  well  built,  and  strong ; 
tradition,  true  or  false,  declares  them  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Romans. 

Private  Houses.  Valencia  is  tolerably  well  built,  though, 
among  the  houses  of  individuals  there  is  not  one  to  be  seen 
which  deserves  attention.  The  houses  have  in  general  a 
tolerably  good  appearance,  and  their  exterior  is  handsome. 
Some  can  be  mentioned  which  are  very  handsome  and  ele- 
gant, as  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Jura  Real,  opposite  the  con- 
vent of  the  Cordeliers.  There  is  one  in  the  square  of  Villarasa, 
that  is  distinguished  by  a  contrary  effect;  it  is  an  incon- 
gruity of  architecture,  a  ridiculous  assemblage  of  statues, 
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colossal  printings  without  cletlign,  taste,  or  beauty,  wfcich 
hurts  the  eye,  and  makes  us  regret  the  large  sums  that  the 
marquis  de  Dos  Aguas  has  expended  in  its  decoration.*  Most 
^  of  the  houses  have  terraces  on  the  tops  of  tbem ;  these  nrigfcf 
be  made  very  pleasant,  and  considerably  to  contribute  to  tke 
embellishment  of  the  town  if  they  were  covered  with  fWere, 
anrubs,  and  small  trees,  particularly  citron  and  ocaige* 
trees.  The  interior  of  the  houses  is  generally  decorated 'wHft 
earthen -ware  tiles,  made  at  Valencia;  they  areprmcipalljr 
used  to  pave  the  apartments',  and  produce  art  agreeable 
effect ;  they  are  painted  wftfralf  kinds  of  subjects,  f#eqoqtt» 
}y  historical ;  these  paiatings  are  covered  whh  a  varnish,  4>y 
which  means  tbey  are  washed  without  being  damagsd. 

Though  this  town  is  close,  and  the  streets  are  aanrow,  yet 
It  has  an  open  and  pleasant  appearance.  The  cleanliness 
which  reigpa  in  k  contributes  to  this,  and  wakes  it  partiou* 
Jariy  pleasing,  especially  to  those  who  have  been  passing 
some  time  in  the  Cattlks. 

Valencia  has  eight  gates,  a  great  number  of  squares,  fiat 
faubouigs,  and  yet  but  dne  fountain,  which  is  frequently 
dry. 

Gates.  The  gates  are,  first,  that  of  Quarte,  which  was 
opened  in  1444  ;  it  is  supported  by  two  towers,  and  leads 
to  the  faubourg  of  Quarte  ;  it  is  by  this  that  we  eriter  the 
town,  coming  from  Madrid  by  the  road  of  New  Casifile; 
secondly,  that  of  San- Vicente,  which  opens  toward  flie  tfatfi 
bourgof  the  same  name ;  it  is  by  this  we  afnve  from  Madrid 
by  the  road  of  la  Man<5ha ;  thirdly,  that  of  Rosafa,  or  Rusafa, 
which  opens  into  t!he  fields ;  fourthly,  that  del  Mar,  or  of 
the  Sea,  which,  having  been  formerly  opened,  and  after- 
wards shut,  was  re-opened  in  1/64;  it  is  on  the  same  side  as 
the  cKadel,  and  leads  to  the  faubourg  of  the  Sea,  or  of  the 
Trinity  quay;  fifthly,  that  of  del  Real,  which  was  opened  in 
%599,  on  the  occasion  of  the  entry  of  Philip  III.  who  came  to 
Valencia  to  celebrate  his  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Austria \ 
\t  opens  toward  the  bridge  of  the  same  name,  which  leads  to> 
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the  Seal ;  sixthly,  that  of  the  Trinity,  which  is  said  to  hart 
been  built  in  1536,  was  afterwards  dosed  up,  and  re-opened 
ia  1 70S;  it  leads  to  the  bridge  and  faubourg  of  the  s*roe 
name;  seventhly,  that  of  Serranos,  opened  in  1138,  upon 
the  conquest  of  Valencia  by  king  James ;  it  opens  upon  the 
bridge  of  Serranos  which  leads  to  the  faubourg  of  IVJurviedro ; 
it  isby  this  that  we  arrive  from,  Catalonia ;  it  is  supported  by 
two  missive  towers,  which  were  begun  to  be  built  in  1343, 
*nd  finished  in  1418:  8tbly,  That  of  St  Joseph  or  New* 
gate,  which  was  opened  in  1419,  The  traveller  will  pe rhapa 
expect  here  the  gate  of  the  Cid>  which  has  been  mentioned, 
and  which  became  famous  by  the  entry  of  that  conqueror ; 
but  it  macje  part  of  the  ancient  limits  and  is  at  present  includr 
ed  within  the  new;-  it  is  seen  on  the  side  of  the  temple. 

Squares.  The  public  squares  at  Valencia  are  not  omit 
mented,  and  the  houses  which  surround  them  are  very  common ; 
yet  there  are  some  which  ought  to,  be  excepted.  The  twti 
squares  before  the  cathedral,  the  one  before  the  chapel  of 
ia  Vipgen  de  he  Desemparados,  the  other  on  the  side  of  the 
trobiepifcopal  palace ;  they  are  pf  a  considerable  extent,  an4 
very  irregular  figure.  The  plwa  del  Arzobispo  is  very  near, 
before  tjie  archiepiscopal  palace ;  it  is  small  bu.t  of  a  tolerably 
regular  square  and  embellished  by  the  front  of  the  house  of 
plpcado:  The  pla?a  dq  las  Barcqa  and  that  of  Vitlara^a  are 
very  near  one  another ;  they  would  rather  be  handsome  street^, 
if  they  were  longer,  Wpe  square  of  the  Carmelites,  before 
the  convent  of  that  name,  is  qf  a  very  long  rectangular 
form,  The  plaza  de  Santo  Domingo^  situated  opposite  the 
Citadel,  and  before  the  convent  of  Dominicans,  is  very  large^ 
but  very  irregular :  the  Custom-house  would  be  an  embel- 
lishment to  it  if  the  bouses  in  it  were  better  built.  The 
square  of  the  congregation  is  of  a  middling  size,  and 
adorned  by  the  front  of  the  house  of  th$  congregation,  Jhe 
square  del  Real  is  situated  out  of  the  town,  at  the  end  of  ih,e 
fridge  del  Jteal^  and  before  the, royal  palacf;  it  is  grand^ 
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*p*oious,  perfectly  square,  open  and  cheerful.  It  is  embel* 
lished  by  the  view  of  the  river,  the  bridge  which  joins  it» 
the  beautiful  terrace  of  the  college  of  San  Pio  Quinto,  which 
bounds  it  on  the  left,  the  delightful  promenade  of  the  Ah* 
tneda,  where  it  terminates  on  the  right,'  and  the  front  of  the 
royal  palace,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  one  side ;  it  is  the 
only  pleasant  and  beautiful  square,  but  it  is  the  most  out  of 
the  way. 

Faubourgs.  Valencia  has  five  faubourgs,  which,  if  they  were 
joined,  would  be  of  greater  extent  and  have  a  larger  popqla* 
lion  than  the  town.  1st.  The  Faubourg  of  Quarte  beyond  the 
gate  of  the  saipe  name  ;  it  is  through  this  that  we  arrive  from 
Madrid,  by  the  road  of  New  Castile :  2dly.  The  faubourg 
pf  San-Vicente,  beyond  the  gate  of  the  same  name;  it  is 
through  this  that  we  arrive  from  Madrid  by  the  road  of  la 
Mancha :  3dly.  The  faubourg  of  the  Trinity  or  del  Remedio, 
or  also  of  the  sea,  beyond  the  gate  of  the  sea,  between  tha$ 
.  gate  and  the  bridge  of  the  same  name  ;  it  is  through  this 
that  we  arrive  from  Grao :  4thly.  The  faubourg  of  the  Trir 
nity  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  of  that  name ;  it  is  divided  by 
the  river  Guadalaviar:  5thly.  The  faubourg  of  Murviedro, 
at  the  end  of  the  bridge  of  Serrano*,  also  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river ;  we  pass  through  it  in  coming  from  Catalonia.  AIL 
these  faubourgs  are  tolerably  handsome,  and  more  open  and 
airy  than  the  town  ;  their  streets  are  broader  and  more  open  ; 
that  of  Murviedro  is  of  the  greatest  extent,  and  spreads  out 
into  the  country. 

All  that  space,  extending  along  the  borders  and  on  the 
Other  side  of  the  river,  from  the  end  of  the  bridge  of  Serra- 
no* and  the  entrance  of  the  faubourg  of  Murviedro,  to  the 
entrance  of  the  promenade  of  the  Almeda,  in  the  square 
and  at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge  of  the  Heal,  may  also  be 
considered  as  the  suburbs  of  Valencia :  it  is  covered  with 
bouses  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  situation  of  them  is 
^clig^tful ;  id  froi*t  they  look  upon  the  river  and  tlie  terraces 
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that  run  along  both  its  sides,  and  behind  upon  beautiful 
fields. 

The  fields  which  surround  Valencia  may  still  be  considered 
as  the  extended  suburbs  of  this  town,  from  the  great  number 
of  houses  and  barracks  tbat  are  built  upon  them,  very  near 
to  each  other,  and  which  contain  a  numerous  population. 

Ecclesiastical  Administration.  Valencia  is  the  see  of  an 
archbishop,  which  is  said  to  have  existed  under  the  gothic 
kings,  and  to  have  been  re-established  in  1238  by  king  James 
I.  after  the  conquest  of  that  town  by  the  Moors;  it  has  a  re- 
venue of  about  300,000  ducats,  ,£.34,375  sterling.  Its  diocese 
includes  one  cathedral  and  two  collegiate  chapters,  and  58$ 
parishes.  The  archbishop  has  also  an  assistant  bishop,  who 
is  bishop  in  partibus  infidel iu no,  and  who  performs  many  of 
his  functions. 

The  cathedral  chapter  resides  at  Valencia.  It  is  com- 
posed of  7  dignitaries,  24  canons,  10  provosts,  and  280  bene- 
ficed clergy.  The  canons  enjoy  a  revenue  of  about  60,005 
reals  (£.625). 

This  town  contains  14  parishes,  16  convents  of  monks,  a 
house  of  minor  clergy,  a  house  of  the  congregation  of  the 
oratory,  a  convent  of  monks  of  the  military  order  of  Mon- 
Uesa,  an  ancient  convent  of  Antonins,  suppressed  in  1791 J 
a  house  of  the  brothers  of  the  charity  school,  two  houses  of 
secular  priests,  known  under  the  names  of  the  college'of  the 
Patriarch  and  the  school  of  St.  Thomas  of  Villeneuve,  the 
ancient  house  of  professed  Jesuits ;  14  convents  of  nuns,  a 
freat  number  of  particular  chapels,  those  of  la  Virgen  de  Io$ 
Besemparados,  of  la  Casa  de  la  Ensenanza,  the  oratory  of 
"St.  Vincent  Ferrier,  and  that  of  St  Luis  Bertrand.  There  ia 
a  tribunal  of  the  inquisition  here,  composed  oftwo  inquisi- 
tors, a  'fiscal,  an  alguasil-major,  and  several  registers ;  and 
a  diocesan  jurisdiction,  composed  of  an  official,  a  fiscal  proc- 
tor, and  six  registers. 

•yhe  ctergy  is  extreindy  numerous  in  this  toiyn,  there  aft 
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400  stcalar  priests.  The  convents  and  At  bouses  of  the  eon* 
grcgation  contain  about  1670  monks,  and  the  converts  of  anas 
about  050  person.  The  total  number  of  secular  and  regular 
dbrgy  is  .2610  individuals,  oat  of  a  papulation  of  aboot 
j*0,000sc4b> 

In  this,  town  there  it  a  bank  of  charity^  (mont-dt-fieti) 
where  money  is  advaaced  without  interest  to  the  laboarets 
mid  farmers  who  are  unable  to  purchase  the  grain  necessary 
to  sow  tbe'fields :  the  funds  of  it  are  taken  from  the  reve* 
nuei  of  vacant  benefices. 

Hospital**  There  are  several  hospitals  at  Valencia,  among 
ethers  a  general  hospital,  a  charity-bouse,  and  a  hospital  far 
the  orphans  of  St  Vincent.  Sick  persons  are  received  into 
tbe  first ;  the  poor,  either  married  or  widowers  and  their 
children,  into  the  second,  and  they  are  occupied  with  differ 
rent  employments ;  and  orphans  are  received  and  brought  ap 
in  the  last 

MiHtGfy  Administration.  Valencia  is  the  chief  place  of  a 
military  government,  and  the  residence  of  the  captain  gene- 
ral of  the  province,  who  formerly  bad  the  title  of  viceroy ; 
Valencia  and  Murcia  are  included  in  his  military  depart* 
aaent. 

This  town  has  its  particular  military  staff,  composed  of  a 
king's  lieutenant;  a  major,  two  aid-majors,  a  captain  of  the 
gates,  and  an  almoner.  The  citadel  has  a  separate  governor* 
The  Real,  which  is  the  palace  occupied  by  the  captain  gene- 
ral, forms  a  separate  government,  almost  Independent  of  him ; 
it  has  a  governor  under  the  tide  of  alcade ;  this  officer  has  a 
separate  tribunal  over  which  he  presides,  assisted  by  an  as- 
sessor, a  fiscal,  a  register,  and  an  alguasil  major. 

Here  are  other  military  tribunals :  1st.  a  tribunal  of  war, 
composed  of  the  captain  general,  an  auditor  of  war,  a  fiscal, 
a  register,  and  an  alguasil  major.  2dly.  A  tribunal  of  the 
piilitary  order  of  Montesa,  over  which  the  lieutenant-general 
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of  the  order  presides,  and  which  is  composed  of  two  assessor*, ' 
m  secular  fiscal  advocate,  an  ecclesiastical  fiscal,  a  aolicitor, 
a  register  and  two  alguasils.  3dly.  A  tribunal ,  of  the  mtU* 
taiy  ecclesiastical  court,  composed  of  a  lieutenant  of  the 
vicar  general  of  the  armies,  two  assessors,  a  fiscal  advocate* 
two  solicitors,  and  a  register.  4-thly.  An  auditor  of  war. 
•5thly.  An  auditor  and  a  minister  of  the  navy. 

Administration  of  Justice.  Valencia  is  the  seat  of  a  Royal 
audience,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  includes  the  whole  pro- 
viuee ;  the  captain  general  commonly  presides,  and  after  bim 
the  regent ;  it  is  divided  into  three  courts,  the  two  first  hav- 
ing four  judges,  who  are  called  auditors,  and  the  last  which 
is  the  court,  a  governor  and  four  judges,  who  are  called 
alcaldes  del  crimen.  This  tribunal  has  two  fiscals,  an  alguasil 
major,  a  secretary  of  the  acuerdo,  a  lieutenant  of  thechan* 
eellor,  and  several  registers.  Justice  is  administered  in  the 
inferior  tribunals  by  a  corregidor  and  two  alcalde  majors. 
There  are  also  a  great  number  of  tribunals  for  determining 
special  pleas.    It  has  also  a  p6rt«captain» 

Municipality.  The  municipality  is  composed  of  a  corre- 
gidor, and  in  his  absence  an  alcalde  major,  24  regidors,  one 
half  of  whom  Are  taken  from  among  the  nobility  and  the 
other  from  among  the  burgesses,  four  deputies  of  the  com- 
mons, a  syndico  procurador  general,  and  a  syndico  personero. 

Public  Edifice*.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  town  in  Spain  in 
which  there  are  so  many  edifices  as  in  Valencia.  Several  are 
remarkable,  either  for  the  richness  of  their  decoration,  which 
has  not  always  been  directed  by  a  correct  taste ;  or  for  a 
number  of  paintings,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  by 
artists  born  in  this  town.    We  shall  describe  the  principal. 

£1  Real.  This  is  the  ancient  palace  of  the  kings,  occupied 
at  present  by  the  captain  general  of  the  province ;  it  is  out 
of  the  town,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  is  delightfully  situ* 
ated,   in  a  large  beautiful  and    open  square,   having   tta 
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bridge  del  Real  before  it ;  a  very  large  beautiful  terrace, 
which  borders  the  river,  on  the  right,  the  delightful  prome- 
nade of  the  Alameda  on  the  left,  and  looking  down  upon  green 
and  cheerful  fields  behind  ;  the  prospect  is  magnificent.  The 
building  appears  rich  and  graceful ;  but  we  must  not  examine 
it  minutely,  for  we  should  find  neither  beauty  nor  correctness 
in  the  architecture,  nor  elegance,  nor  proportion  in  the  de- 
corations. It  is  a  large  edifice  built  about  the  beginning  of 
.  the  15  th  century;  there  is  a  long  gallery  before  it,  which 
was  afterwards  added  to  it ;  the  front  of  this  is  disfigured  by 
the  principal  body  of  the  edifice,  which  rises  unequally  above 
it  behind,  and  terminates  it  disagreeably* 

The  apartments  are  large,  ill  distributed,  and  without 
ornaments ;  the  gallery  is  tolerably  handsome.  In  one  of 
the  halls  of  this  palace  there  is  a  very  interesting  series  of  the 
portraits  of  all  the  viceroys  and  captains-general  of  the  king- 
dom of  Valencia, 

College  of  St.  Pio  Quinto.  This  is  a  house  of  minor 
clergy,  situated  out  of  the  town  upon  the  terrace,  on  the 
Other  side  of  the  river,  between  the  bridge  of  the  Real  and 
that  of  the  Tfcinity,  not  far  from  the  palace  of  the  Real.  The 
front  of  this  college,  seen  at  a  distance,  has  a  grand  effect, 
and  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  magnificent  building.  It  is  termi- 
nated on  both  sides  by  a  square  tower  which  rises  above  the 
edifiee.  The  portal  of  the  .college  is  in  the  middle;  that  of 
the  church  at  the  end  of  this  front,  but  in  a  recess ;  it  has 
two  stories  of  architecture ;  the  first  is  composed  of  four 
fluted  Doric  pilasters,  which  support  large  square  urns ;  the 
second  story  has  four  smaller  Ionic  pilastres;  above  them 
there  is  a  small  representation  of  the  Resurrection  in  bass-re- 
lief, a  semicircular  front  on  which  are  placed  a  cross,  and 
four  square  urns. 

Church  of  St.  Moniac.  This  church  belongs  to  a  convent 
•f  Petits-Augustin,  situated  out  of  the  town  at  the  entrance 
*f  the  faubourg  and  street  of  Murviedro.    It  has  a  monstrous 
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appearance,  like  many  others  in  Valencia,  from  the  quantity 
and  deformity  of  sculptured  compartments ;  it  is  ctoly  re- 
narkable  for  a  miraculous  crucifix  which  is  kept  in  it:  it  is 
said  that  this  crucifix,  which  was  intended  by  the  patriarch 
Ribera,  archbishop  of  Valencia,  for  the  college  that  he  had 
just  founded,  would  not  remain  there,  but  declared  that  it 
would  be! placed  in  the  church  of  the  Petit&~ Augustas,  to 
which  it  was  carried. 

The  Convent  of  the  Grands  Cannes  is  situated  in  the  square 
«f  that  name,  plaza  del  Carmen. 

The  church  is  handsome  and  the  roof  is  well  pointed;  it  is 
ornamented  with  fluted  pilastres  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and 
a  cornice.  The  principal  altar,  which  is  of  a  handsome  Co- 
rinthian architecture,  is  ornamented  with  several  pictures, 
amongst  others  a  large  one  of  the  transfiguration  of  the  Lord, 
one  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  some  Other  very  small  ones,  by 
Espinosa ;  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  is  covered  with  a  bal£ 
length  picture  of  our  Saviour  by  Joannez,  which  is  full  of 
expression. 

In  some  of  the  chapels  of  this  church  there  are  some  toler- 
able paintings;  the  Conception,  St.  Francis  de  Sienna,  a 
picture  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  St.  Joachim  and  St.' Anne,  all  by 
Qaspard  de  la  Huerta ;  St  Martin,  and  a  flight  into  Egypt, 
by  Pedro  Orrente;  a  St.  Roch,  by  Orrente;  the  Holy  Vir- 
gin de  los  Desemparados,  with  a  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ  be- 
few  it,  by  Joseph  Vcrgara ;  a  St.  Albert,  by  Coachlllos;  a 
St  Teresa,  by  Rhbalta  ;  a  St.  Andre  Corsini,  by  Espinosa;  i 
St  Peter,  in  the  style  of  Joannez.  Iu  die  chapel  on  tba 
ode  of  the  sanctuary/  there  is  a  marble  mausoleum,  i&f 
Hide  ornamented ;  it  supports  a  recumbent  statue,  clothed  fa 
the  habit  of  the  order  of  Mont  Carmel. 

The  chapel  of  the  communion  deserves  particular attentioa. 
It  is  a  large  long  building,  ornamented  with  fluted  pilasters  of 
the  Corinthian  order.  Th*  principal  altar,  which  is  of  wooi 
gilt,  is  of  a  handsome  architecture  -x  the  pedestals  rf  "• 
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column*  of  the  first  story  and  the  tabernacle  are  coveted  with 
haas-reliefa;  the  middle  of  the  first  story  ia  occupied  by  a 
large  picture  of  the  Saviour  of  the  World,  painted  by  Ri- 
balta;  two  doors,  which  are  00  each  side  of  the  altar,  are 
covered  with  tw«  pictures  of  St.  Peter  and  St  PauL  The 
sculptures  are  by  Gaspard,  a  monk  of  the  same  convent,  who 
died  in  1644. 

The  chapel  of  our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  is  remarkable  for 
the  richness  of  the  ornaments  which  have  been  lavished  upon  it ; 
itjbrmsalarge  oval,  which  displays  itself  with  elegance.  The 
walls  to  a  certain  height  are  encrusted  with  pale  rose-coloured 
marble,  streaked  with  white.  It  is  ornamented  with  twelve 
Urge  fluted  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  covered  with 
white  stucco,  with  gilt  fluting,  in  the  lower  part,  and  gilt 
capitals.  The  spaces  between  the  columns  are  occupied  by 
a  door  of  entrance,  handsomely  decorated,  two  side  ones, 
and  eight  statues  as  large  as  life ;  these  are  of  terra-cotta  and 
are  tolerably  well  executed ;  ten  pieces  of  baas-relief  appear 
above  the  statues  and  side  doors.  The  frieze  and  the  cornice 
are  covered  with  light  ornaments  delicately  worked,  and  gilt. 
A  large  and  beautiful  dome  rises  in  the  middle;  over  the 
vault,  which  is  ornamented  with  borders  and  over  massive 
medals,  a  round  lanthorn  rises ;  this  is  too  small,  and  baa 
eight  windows  separated  by  Corinthian  columns  with  gilt 
capitals.  The  altar,  which,  with  every  thing  that  belongs  to 
it  is  of  marble  of  different  colours,  is  of  a  handsome  archi- 
tecture. A  large  picture  of  the  Holy  Virgin  is  placed  in  the 
middle.  A  beautiful  picture  of  the  discovery  of  the  statue 
of  the  Holy  Virgin  covers  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  There 
are  some  pictures  in  the  sacristy,  amongst  which  there  is  one 
attributed  to  Joannez :  it  represents  St.  Joseph  in  his  bed,  the 
Holy  Virgin  giving  him  broth ;  groups  and  figures  in  different 
attitudes,  and  above  the  eternal  Father  with  two  groups  of 
angels;  this  is  an  excellent  picture. 
This  convent  has  two  cloisters  j  the  first  js  tolerably  large. 
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square,  of  Gothic  architecure,  and  opens  through  four  arcade* 
in  each  front.  In  one  of  its  angles  here  is  a  picture  of  mioV 
oMing  size  and  tolerably  good,  the  painter  of  which  is  ott- 
Imown,  though  it  appears  modern  j  it  is  the  placing  a  Jesu* 
Christ  in  the  tomb,  with  grodps  of  figures :  at  two  other 
angles  there  are  tiro  chapels;  in  one  of  theat  there  are  two- 
large  pictures,  the  combat  between  David  and  Goliath,  and 
Saul  following  his  son  Absolom;  in  the  other,  the  altar  is 
covered  with  very  ancient  paintings  upon  wood,  done  with 
delicacy  and  expression.  The  second  cloister  is  larger,  an^i 
likewise  square,  it  opens  upon  a  garden  by  eight  arches  in? 
each  front,  which  are  supported  by  Doric  columns  ;  there  are 
eight  large  pictures  at  its  four  angles,  which  are  said  to  be 
by  Espittosa,  and  which  we  are  told  were  good  ;  but  from  the 
little  care  that  has  been  taken  of  them,  it  is  impossible  t»- 
distinguish  any  thing  in  them.. 

Convent  of  St.  Sebastian.  This  is  a  convent  of  Minims, 
It  is  in  the  faubourg  of  Quarte,  in  a  beautiful  situation,  overr 
looking  a  lively  country  of  great  extent. 

The  church  is  of  a  simple  architecture  of  the  Corinthianr 
order :  it  would  have  an  air  of  grandeur,  if  some  heavy  orna- 
ments of  sculpture,  which  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  roof  and 
the  arches  that  sustain  it,  were  taken  away.  The  principal 
•Itar  has  some  bad  pictures ;  but,  behind  the  sanctuary  in 
that  part  called  by  the  Spaniards  tras  sacrario,  amends  i« 
fhade  by  a  small  picture  representing  the  Lord's  Supper, 
painted  by  Joanne^  with  all  the  delicacy  and  taste  whicfr 
distinguish  the  pencil  of  that  artist.  Some  of  the  chapefe 
contain  paintings  which  deserve  notice,  particularly  the  altar 
of  the  Holy  Virgin.  A  siheH  altar  of  the  infant  Jesus,  called 
id  kino  dt  la  pasion,  has.  In  its  base  three  very  small  pic- 
tures, one  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  the  other  two  of  the  in- 
fancy  of  Jesus.  In  the  chapel  of  St.  Luis  there  are  some  by 
Vergara;  but  they  are  the  productions  of  bis  youth,  andoy 
no  means  corresjoniwit^  the  fame  he  afterwards  acquired. 
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The  fcross»aisle  opens  on  the  right,  forming  a  particular 
chapel  under  the  invocation  of  St.  Francis  de  Paule.  Thefe 
are  two  large  paintings,  in  an  oval  medallion,  on  the  two 
sides  of  this  chapel ;  one  represents  St.  Francis  de  Paule,  at 
the  moment  when  the  Pope  ordered  him  to  go  to  France,  on 
the  invitation  of  Louis  XI. ;  the  other  the  arrival  of  that 
saint  at  the  court  of  the  French  kiqjf.  On  the  four  pillars 
there  are  four  other  paintings  in  fresco ;  they  preserve  th£ 
memory  of  four  miracles  of  the  same  saint:  above  them  ark 
the  four  cardinal  virtues,  as  large  as  life,  also  painted  in 
fresco  i  one  of  the  four,  Purity,  is  said  to  be  the  portrait  of  a 
Madame  Soret,  a  French  lady,  whose  husband  was  a  mer- 
chant at  Valencia*  These  paintings  executed  in  1744,  are 
by  Joseph  Llaser.  In  the  middle  of  the  altar  is  a  paint- 
ing of  St.  Francis  de  Paule  leaning  on  his  stick ;  Joanne*  sur- 
passed himself  in  this  wrtfrk }  the  illusion  is  carried  to  such  * 
degree  that  one  takes  the  painting  for  a  statue,  and  fancies 
the  saint  in  the  act  of  setting  out  to  walk.  The  compart* 
Inents  of  the  base  of  this  altar  are  ornamented  with  two  ex- 
cellent paintings  by  the  same  artist,  representing  two  mira- 
cles of  the  saint. 

This  church  has  another  Chapel  built  about  the  year  1780, 
under  the  invocation  of  the  blessed  Bono.  The  altar  of  thif 
chapel  is  ornamented  with  a  painting  representing  cbe  bless- 
ed Bono  in  his  coffin,  surrounded  by  groups  of  sick  people 
Imploring  his  assistance,  and  spectators,  attracted  by  devotion 
or  curiosity :  it  is  by  Salvador  Mariano-Maella.  This  chapel 
built  after  the  plan  of  Martines,  unites  taste,  elegance,  and 
magnificence ;  it  presents  a  profuseness  of  marble,  and  * 
multitude  of  gilt  objects,  without  confusion  ;  the  different  orna* 
nents  which  decorate  it  are  executed  with  delicacy.  The 
architecture  is  in  general  good. 

There  are  also  in  this  convent  some  paintings  of  Conchilloi> 
and  Gaspard  de  la  Huerta,  and  another  painted  by  Cadcz* 
Vol.  i.  o 
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tod  brought  from  Rome  in  1 791.    It  represents  the  blessed 
Bono  scourging  himself  under  the  arch  of  a  staircase. 

Parish  Church  of  St.  Nicholas.    This  church  is  as  remark*  • 
able  for  the  inelegance  of  the  sculptures  with  which  it  is  over- 
loaded, as  for  the  beauty  of  the  paintings  it  contains. 

The  vault  and  walls  are  covered  with  them :  they  are  in 
fresco,  and  represent  the  most  interesting  epochs  of  the  life  of 
St.  Nicolas  de  Bari  and  St,  Peter,  martyrs,  and  titulary  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church ;,  those  in  the  sanctuary  represent  the 
moment  of  time,  when  angels  are  introducing  the  saints  into 
the  abode  of  glory.  At  the  bottom  of  the  church,  above 
and  on  the  side  of  the  principal  door,  is  a  portrait  of  Pope 
Calistut  HI.,  who  had  been  the  minister  of  it,  and  allegories 
relative  to  the  Roman  church.  All  these  paintings  are  by 
Denis  Vidal,  Palomino's  pupil:  we  cannot  look  at  them 
without  great  interest;  but  they  must  be  examined  sepa- 
rately, for  the  whole  presents  a  confused  mass,  which  hurtf 
the  beauty  of  the  details. 

The  chief  altar,  of  an  ordinary  architecture,  has  a  large 
•painting  of  the  two  titulary  saints,  by  Vergara. 

Two  small  lateral  altars  are  ornamented  with  paintings  by 
Juan  de  Joanncz.  On  the  one  are,  an  Annunciation,  a  Birth 
of  our  Lord,  an  adoration  of  the  Kings,  a  battle  of  St. 
Michael  with  the  Devil,  two  processions,  and  a  battle  be- 
tween the  Israelites  and  Philistines ;  on  the  other,  the  doc- 
tors of  the  church,  the  Apostles,  some  Martyrs,  and  some 
Virgins.  Two  other  .paintings  on  each'  side  of  the  lower 
part,  relate  to  the  Creation  of  the  World ;  and  a  third  be- 
tween the  two  last,  represents  the  formation  of  Eve  during 
Adam's  sleep,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  landscape;  These 
is  likewise  an  admirable  Last  Supper,  in  which  the  artist 
has  united  the  beauty  of  invention,  and  a  correctness  of  de* 
sign,  with  expression  and  justness  of  colouring.       ~S  \  - 

There  are  also  excellent,  paintings  in  the  vestry,  as  well 
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as  ob  different  other  altars.  That  of  St.  Peter  the  martyr 
has  a  large  painting  of  the  martyrdom  of  that  saint,  and 
two  small  ones,  a  Birth  of  our  Lord,  and  a  Nativity  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  all  by  Espinosa,  and  worthy  the  reputation 
of  that  painter.  In  the  chapel  of  Christ  is  a  good  painting 
of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  the  sisters  of  Lazarus.  A  small  ora- 
tory in  a  recedure,  near  the  door  of  the  chapel  of  the  com- 
munion, contains  some  valuable  pieces,  particularly  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin  watching  the  infant  Jesus  asleep,  and  behind,  a 
St«  Anne  reading.  These  paintings,  being  in  a  manner  buried 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  and  in  a  dark  place,  escape  exami- 
nation, and  afford  no  gratification  to  amateurs ;  they  deserve 
to  be  placed  in  a  more  conspicuous  situation. 

Church  of  la  Purissima.  This  is  a  church  of  the  ancient 
professed  house  of  the  Jesuits,  which  is  now  occupied  by 
priests  and  secular  clergy,  under  the  name  of  the  seminary 
of  St.  Thomas  de  Villanueva. 

It  is  a  tolerably  large  building,  ornamented  without  taste 
and  without  elegance.  The  chief  altar  has  a  large  picture  of 
St.  Thomas  de  Villanueva,  by  Vergara.  The  lateral  altar  on 
the  left  side  of  the  cross-aisle  has  two  paintings  by  Espinosa ; 
a  St.  Ignacio,  to  whom  the  Eternal  Father  appears,  and  .a 
Holy  Virgin  giving  fruit  to  the  infant  Jesus. 

In  the  chapel  of  St.  Francisco  Xavier,  there  are  two  large 
paintings  of  the  miracles  of  that  saint,  and  several  in  fresco, 
representing  him  in  glory. 

The  chapel  of  the  Conception  is  also  ornamented  with\two 
large  paintings  by  Conchillos,  which  have  been  spoiled  by 
an  attempt  to  repair  them.  Each  of  these  paintings  is  be- 
tween two  statues  of  white  marble,  as  large  as  life,  which; 
seem  to  be  four  kings ;  above  each  statue  is  a  tolerable  bass- 
relief.  Hie  higher  parts  are  loaded  with  sculptures  hi  con* 
fusion.  The  absurdity  of  this  chapel,  however,  is  compen- 
sated by  the  beauty  of  the  paintings  in  frescp  of  the  dome, 
which  represent  an  Assumption,  and  a  Sw  Stanislas,  offering . 
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the  infant  Jesus  to  the  Virgin :  they  are  by  the  Canon  Vic- 
toria. A  painting  of  the  Conception,  with  the  holy  Trinity, 
in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  angels,  who  place  a  crown  on  the 
bead  of  the  Virgin,  occupies  the  middle  space  of  the  altar: 
it  is  by  Joannes,  and  possesses  great  beauties* 

Lonja.  The  Lonja  h  a  large  oblong  building,  situated  in 
the  square  of  Mercado,  and  built  in  H82,  in  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  It  was  originally  an  exchange  or 
meeting-place  for  merchants,  but  afterwards  turned  into 
barracks,  and  is  now  used  for  what  it  was  first  intended. 
The  tribunal  of  the  consulate  bold  their  meetings  in  it. 

The  front,  decorated  with  ornaments  in  the  Gothic  style, 
seems  to  form  two  different  edifices,  one  without  ornaments, 
the  other  with  some  Gothic  ornaments  at  two-thirds  of  its 
height.  Above  the  two  columns  are  placed,  in  pairs,  a  series 
of  medallions,  containing  in  bass-relief  the  busts  of  kings  and 
queens*  This  front  terminates  in  lofty  battlements  in  the  form 
of  royal  crowns. 

A  few  broad  steps  lead  to  a  large  oblong  ball  of  a  simple 
yet  noble  appearance ;  it  is  80  feet  long  by  50  broad.  The 
whole  of  it  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  of  the  greatest  beauty. 
In  this  hall  the  dealers  in  silk  meet  to  make  their  bargains. 

An  adjacent  room,  built  in  the  same  style  and  with  the 
same  elegance,  contains  a  chapel.  It  leads  to  two  halls,  one 
of  which  serves  for  the  tribunal  of  the  consulate,  and  the 
other  for  commercial  meetings. 

Parish  Church  of  St.  Juan  del  Mercado.  It  is  in  the  square 
of  the  Mercado,  opposite  the  Lonja. 

Hie  interior  of  it  is  grand  and  spacious  with  a  fiat  vault. 
The  frieze  and  cornice  are  covered  with  an  absurd  and  con- 
fused multiplicity  of  ornaments  in  stucco,  coarsely  carved 
and  of  bad  taste :  the  statues  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob, 
the  heads  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  standing  against  the 
pilasters,  aire  still  worse. 
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These  ornaments  are  a  striking  contrast  to  the  admirable 
paintings  with  which  this  church  is  every  where  enriched : 
as  soon  as  these  attract  the  attention  all  else  is  forogtten  in 
the  contemplation  of  their  beauties. 

The  medallions  above' the  arcades  of  the  chapels  contain 
paintings  in  fresco,  emblematic  of  the  lives  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  St.  John  tbe  Evangelist*  titulars  of  the  church* 

At  the  spring  of  the  vault  there  are  paintings;  also  in  fresco, 
emblematic  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  above*  between 
the  windows,  the  twelve  apostles  sitting  on  clouds. 

The  whole  vault  of  the  nave  is  likewise  painted  in  fresco ; 
die  principal  subject  is  God  on  his  throne  surrounded  by  all 
the  orders  of  the  celestial  hierarchy.  Among  others  there  is 
a  remarkable  one  of  a  St.  Vincenzo  Ferrier,  with  wings,  in  the 
attitude  of  taking  flight,  in  allusion  to  the  angel  in  the  Re- 
velations, and  several  stints  of  Spain,  particularly  of  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia.  The  other  parts  are  filled  with  diffe- 
rent subjects,  set  cral  of  which  are  taken  from  the  Revelations* 
At  one  end  there  is  a  battle  of  St.  Michael  and  his  angels 
-with  Lucifer  and  his  followers.  These  paintings  are  by  An- 
tonio Palomino,  who  has  displayed  in  them  all  the  skill  of  an 
artist  with  the  knowledge  of  a  scholar. 

Tbe  same  pencil  and  similar  beauties  are  recognised  in  the 
sanctuary;  Palomino  has  covered  iht>  vault  of  it  with  paint* 
ings  in  fresco,  of  which  the  principal  subject  is  a  Holy  Tri- 
nity in  glory,  with  groups  of  angels,  patriarchs,  and%  saints. 

The  master-altar,  of  gold  work,  is  of  indifferent  execution ; 
it  is  ornamented  with  fifteen  little  statues  by  Munos,  a  sculptor 
of  the  17th  century  little  known.  At  the  sides  of  the  altar 
there  are  two  good  pictures  by  Palomino* 
.  There  are  likewise  some  excellent  paintings  in  the  chapels 
of  this  church,  a  St,  Francis  de  Paule,  a  picture  of  all  the 
Saints,  and  a  baptism  of  Christ,  all  three  by  Vincent  Bru : 
besides  these  there  are  some  little  pictures,  which  are  ancient 
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but  excellent,  by  an  unknown  painter :  the  pulpit  of  this 
church  is  also  remarkable;  it  is  of  white  marble,  with  pan* 
els.  of  blue  and  white  marbles,  and  decorated  with  bast* 
reliefs,  garlands,  vases,  cherubim  heads,  and  other  ornaments 
in  sculpture  tolerably  well  executed  ;  they  are  by  Ponzanelli, 
The  chapel  of  the  Communion,  where  neither  stucco  nor 
gilding  has  been  spared,  seems  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  is  a  kind  of  vestibule,  ornamented  with  three  large 
pictures ;  the  second  a  kind  of  cross-aisle  with  a  dome  painted 
in  fresco;  and  the  third,  which  is  properly  the  Sanctuary, 
has  a  large  picture  on  each  side.  The  altar  is  ornamented 
with  two  paintings,  a  Holy  Virgin  and  a  Last  Supper;  the 
latter  is  by  Esteban  Marc:  it  is  much  admired  by  con* 
noisseurs. 

Escuelas  Fias.  This  is  a  house  of  priests  for  the  propagation 
of  Christianity ;  it  was  built  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  under  the  direction  and  at  the  expence  of  Andres 
Mayoral,  archbishop  of  Valencia;  it  stands  in  a  little  square 
made  on  the  site  of  houses  pulled  down,  but  too  small  for 
the  size  of  the  edifice,  the  front  of  which  has  two  stories  of 
architecture,  one  Ionic  the  other  Corinthian :  it  is  in  a  very 
bad  taste.  . 

The  church  forms  a  vast  apd  superb  rotunda,  which,  hi  its 
whole  compass,  is  composed  of  three  stories  of  architecture. 
Although  it  has  a  striking  and  majestic  appearance,  it  seems 
less  adapted  to  divine  worship  than  to  the  amusements  of  a 
circus  or  any  other  worldly  establishment. 

The  chief  altar  is  composed  of  four  green  marble  columns 
of  the  Corinthian  order:  in  the  middle  there  is  a  large  picture 
of  St.  Joachim,  by  Vergara. 

There  ate  eight  altars  placed  under  the  arcades  of  the  first 
story,  which  are  ornamented  with  pictures  by  Vergara,  Planes, 
and  Camaron. 

Convent  of  la  Piedad  The  entrance  to  this  convent  is  by 
*  little  Ye*tibi*le  in  which  there  is  *  large  picture  by  Vcrgar^ 
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representing  the  Holy  Virgin  amidst  clouds  and  surrounded 
by  groups  of  angels,  seraphim,  and  heads  of  cherubim ; 
St.  Pedro  Nolasco,  a  pope,  a  king,  and  a  multitude  of 
monks,  nuns,  common  people  and  slaves  kneeling. 

The  cloister  is  square,  middle  sized,  and  of  a  good  ar- 
chitecture. 

The  interior  is  full  of  paintings.  The  wall  to  the  height 
of  five  feet  is  covered  with  Delf  tiles,  on  which  various  fanci- 
ful subjects  are  painted  ;  amongst  the  number  of  paintings, 
there  are  few  good :  some  are  the  portraits  of  itlustrious  men 
of  the  order  of  t,a  Piedad,  but  most  are  historical  and  painted 
by* Paul  Pontons.  Two  little  ones  deserve  notice,  one  in  the 
style  of  Ribalta,  representing  a  crucifix  with  different  figures, 
the  other  a  dead  Christ  with  the  Virgin  at  his  feet.  The 
windows  are  also  full  of  paintings  by  Vergara,  containing  the 
life  of  St.  Pedro  Nolasco. 

The  church  is  simple  and  ornamented  with  several  pictures, 
among  which  one  by  Espinosa  catches  the  eye. 

In  the  large  chapel  of  St.  Juan  de  Latran  there  are  five 
great  pictures  on  subjects  relative  to  the  foundation  of  that 
chapel:  some  of  these  are  by  Jacobo  Donoso,  and  others  by 
Pontons. 

It  also  contains  the  monument  of  Philip  of  Guimeran,  a 
monk  of  this  house;  it  is  of  white  marble  and  well  exe- 
cuted* 

The  church  has  some  other  indifferent  paintings ;  a  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Serapio  by  Sebastian  Conca ;  a  large  picture 
by  Espinosa. 

Convent  of  the  Great  Augustins.  This  is  at  the  entrance  of 
the  town,  by  the  gate  of  St.  Vincent 

In  front  of  the  church  there  is  a  great  portico  with  three 
large  arcades  separated  by  six  Doric  pilasters ;  -the  portal  is 
ornamented  with  four  columns,  of  the  same  order,  and  a 
statue  of  St.  Augustin  in  a  niche. 

It  is  of  a  tolerable  size  and  fine  architecture.  It  is  however 
O  4 
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disfigured  by  a.  confuted  and  disgusting  mast   of  coarse 
carving. 

The  sanctuary^  is  inclosed  by  a  handsome  balustrade,  the 
tables  of  which  are  of  white  marble  and  the  balusters  of  yel- 
low and  white ;  the  chief  altar  is  of  a  bad  taste. 

A  chapel,  dedicated  to  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Correa, 
has  a  square  vestibule  in  front,  ornamented  with  Doric  jii- 
lastres  and  two  large  pictures  ;  over  this  vestibule  is  a  little 
dome  on  four  arches,  the  four  comers  of  which  have  paintings 
ip  fresco.    There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  altar. 

The  church  contains  some  good  paintings;  a  St  Joseph, 
apd  a  S(,  Luis  Bertrand,  by  Espinosa ;  a  Virgin  of  Sorrows 
}n  the  chapel  of  that  name ;  this  is  an  old  picture,  but  pos* 
sesses  great  expression.  In  the  sacristy  are  the  following : 
a  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  St.  Januarius,  at  St  Theresa, 
a  St.  Anthony,  an  Annunciation,  a  Resurrection,  an  Ascen- 
sion, a  Conception,  a  Birth  of  Christ,  an  Adoration  of  the 
Kings,  and  a  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  four  first  are 
by  ihe  Chevalier  Maxjme,  or  at  least  in  his  style.  [The  others, 
which  are  by  Joannez,  are  excellent ;  in  the  last  three  par- 
ticularly the  greatest  beauties  are  united. 

The  chapel  of  Neustra  Senora  de  Gracia,  which  is  in  one, 
of  the  cloisters  of  the  convent,  forms  an  exact  cross,  two  ex- 
tremities of  which  terminate  in  chapels,  and  at  the  two  other 
extremities  are  the  doors  of  entrance.  Its  dome  admits  a 
good  light,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  vault  is  covered  with 
paintings  in  fresco  The  altar  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Gracia, 
at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  cross,  has  nothing  remarkable* 
At  the  altar  of  the  communion  there  is  a  large  picture  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  On  either  side  of  the,  door  of  entrance 
there  are  two  medallions  containing  the  portraits  of  the  kings, 
Henry  II.  and  Ferdinand  VI.  with  inscriptions  in  honour  of 
those  princes.  This  chapel  is  built  with  taste,  and  decorate/1 
with  elegance.  The  paintings  are  by  Vergare,  and  the  sculp* 
tyircs  by  his  brother. 
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Convent  of  San-Francisco.  This  is  a  convent  of  Cordeliers  t 
it  is  built  on  tlie  site  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Moorish 
kings,  which  was  given  to  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  by  the 
king  Zeit~Abu-Zeit,  when  that  prince  embraced  the  Christian 
religion,  after  the  conquest  of  Valencia,  and  took  the  nine 
of  Vincent  Velvis. 

.  The  portico  is  ornamented  with  paintings  in  fresco,  by 
Villa  Nueva,  a  monk  of  this  house. 

The  church  is  spacious  and  of  an  architecture  half  Gothic 
It  contains  a  removal  of  the  Santa  Casa  de  Ix>rofo,  by  Espi- 
nosa  ;  and  a  Guardian  Angel,  by  Ribalia.  There  are  pic- 
tures by  the  Canon  Victoria  in  the  Sacristy  ;  they  are  histo- 
rical subjects  with  the  figures  as  large  as  life ;  one  of  them 
represents  the  Moorish  King  Zeit~Abu-Zert  giving  up  his 
palace  to  the  monks. 

This  church  opens  into  the  chapel  of  the  third  order  of 
St.  Francis,  in  the  dome  of  which  there  are  paintings  in  fresco 
by  Vergara,  and  on  the  altar  a  good  picture  by  Estebal  Marc, 
in  which  St.  Francis  is  igving  the  rule  of  his  order  to  persons 
of  different  conditions.  Two  other  contiguous  chapels,  those 
of  St.  Anthony  and  of  the  Communion,  contain  two  paintings 
by  La  Huerta,  representing  events  in  the  life  of  St.  Anthony. 
The  latter  of  these  chapels  is  overloaded  with  gildings  dis- 
tributed without  taste ;  the  sanctuary  has  an  altar  rendered 
monstrous  by  the  multiplicity  and  ridiculous  variety  of  paint* 
ings  and  gildings ;  but  it  has  two  pleasing  pictures  by  Huerta, 
representing  miracles  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  cloister  of  this  convent  is  worthy  of  particular  atten* 
tion. 

It  is  of  a  long  rectangular  form,  divided  in  the  mid- 
dle of  its  length  into  two  parts  by  a  transverse  aisle,  opening 
on  either  side,  through  arcades,  into  two  gardens  full  of 
palm  and  orange  trees :  a  handsome  octagon  pavilion  stands 
over  a  well  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  gardens.  A  second 
Cloister  extends  over  the  first,  with  smaller  arcades  than  those 
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below,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  Doric  pilaster*. 
The  whole,  coHectirely,  appears  pleasing;  but  on  examina- 
tion the  ornaments  evince  bad  taste. 

The  inner  part  of  the  inferior  cloister  is  airy  and  handsome. 
Pious  inscriptions  are  placed  at  intervals  within  medallions  or 
painted  borders.  The  windows  are  full  of  paintings  by  Villa 
Nova,  representing  divers  events  in  the  life  of  St.  Francis. 
A  small  altar  in  bad  taste,  at  one  of  the  angles  of  the  cloister, 
is  likewise  ornamented  with  pictures ;  the  subjects  are  taken 
from  the  New  Testament,  and  the  natural  attitudes  of  the 
figures  are  remarkable :  they  appear  to  have  been  done  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  14-th  century. 

College  of  the  Patriarchs.  This  college  was  founded,  in 
1586,  by  Juan  Ribera,  under  the  name  of  Corpus  Christi; 
but  has  always  gone  by  that  of  the  dignity  possessed  by  the 
founder  *„ 

This  is  a  very  large  edifice,  standing  partly  in  a  small 
square  that  bears  its  name  and  partly  in  a  little  street.  It 
lias  no  exterior  ornament  but  two  indifferent  portals. 

The  church  is  lag  feet  long  and  41  broad  in  the  nave,  the 
cross-aisle  is  47  :  it  is  low,  dark,  and  badly  decorated, 
i  The  principal  altar  is  of  wood  gilt,  ornamented  with  six 
columns  of  superb  green  variegated  marble,  with  gilt  capitals. 
The  middle  of  it  is  completely  covered  with  a  large  picture, 
behind  which  there  is  a  crucifix  as  large  as  life,  greatly  ve- 
nerated at  Valencia:  it  is  uncovered  only  once  a  week, 
which  is  done  with  great  solemnity.  First  the  picture  id  re- 
moved, then  four  curtains  which  are  before  the  crucifix,  and 
all  so  slowly,  that  it  is  impossible  to  perceive  any  motion. 
While  this  is  doing  the  Miserere  is  sung,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  psalm,  the  crucifix  unveiled  presents  itself  to  the  eyes 

♦  Juan  de  Ribera,  bom  at  Seville,  after  being  professor  of  Theology  in 
life  University  of  Salamanca,  and  Bishop  of  Badajoz,  became  patriarch 
of  Aatioch,  captain-general  o^the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  archbishop 
Of  the  capital.    Hediedin  i&ii. 
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of  the  faithful.  This  altar  it  in  a  very  bad  taste ;  the  vara* 
fated  columns  placed  any  where  else  would  hare  a  fine  effect; 
but  appear  ridiculous  where  they  are,  as  they  bear  no  propor- 
tion either  to  the  mass  or  elevation  of  the  altar. 

If  there  be  nothing  in  this  edifice  to  excite  curiosity,  it  it 
impossible  to  look  without  pleasure  at  the  beautiful  painting* 
in  fresco  on  its  walls,  roofs,  and  dome :  on  the  roof  of  the  choir 
there  are  groups  of  the  blessed,  on  that  of  the  nave  groups  of 
angels,  on  the  vault  of  the  dome  subjects  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, with  the  prophets  between  the  windows ;  in  the  cross- 
aisle  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Vincent  Fcrrier  preaching,  &c. ;  in 
the  sanctuary  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Maur,  that  of  Sl  Andrew, 
fcc.  The  paintings  in  the  nave  and  in  the  vault  of  the  choir 
are  by  Bartolome  Matarana. 

There  are  likewise  a  great  many  good  paintings  on  canvas: 
a  S.  Vincent ^errier  receiving  the  gift  of  preaching,  by  fit- 
balta ;  Souls  in  Purgatory,  by  Frederic  Zucaro ;  a  Guardian 
Angel,  by  a  painter  known  only  under  the  name  of  Vicencio; 
and  a  particularly  fine  picture  in  the  middle  of  the  chief 
altar-piece  2  this  is  a  Lord's  Supper,  by  F.  Ri baits,  in  which 
the  figures  are  represented  as  large  as  life,  with  equal  expres- 
sion and  dignity;  this  picture  is  generally  noticed  by  con- 
noisseurs. 

The  paintings  have  suffered  considerably  from  the  smoke  of 
the  incense,  which  is  burnt  in  this  church  with  excessive  pro- 
digality ;  they  were  so  much  blackened,  that  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary some  years  ago  to  clean  tbem ;  but  they  lost  their 
colours  and  expression,  and  the  chief  part  of  their  merit;  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  nothing  will  retnain  to  be  seen  of  them, 
Incense  is  notwithstanding  continued  to  be.  burnt  with  the 
same  profusion. 

The  sacristy  contains  several  pictures,  only  one  of  which 
deserves  attention,  and  that  is  a  Birth  of  Christ,  by  Dominica 
Greco,  which  is  unfinished. 

Jti  the  next  room  there  is  anlfcce  Hotno,  by  an  unknown 
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paiuter ;  and  in  another  room,  where  the  relics  are  preserved, 
paintings  on  the  roof  in  fresco,  in  the  Arabesque  style. 

The  chapel  of  the  Conception,  the  vault  of  which  is  painted 
in  fresco,  contains  two  good  pictures,  attributed  to  Rsbalte; 
these  are  a  Dead  Christ,  and  a  Christ  praying  .in  the  Garden 
of  Olives, 

The  cloister,  divided  into  upper  and  lower,  is  decorated 
with  welt-proportioned  marble  columns :  the  collective  Ap- 
pearance is  majestic ;  a  fountain  in  the  middle  is  ornamented 
with  the  statue  of  a  woman  of  white  marble.  The  statue  iris 
mutilated ;  and  by  a  vile  attempt  to  repair  the  head  and 
hands,  it  has  lost  much  of  its  value. 

There  are  four  large  pictures  at  the  four  angles  of  the 
lower  portico.  The  following,  kept  shut  up  in  closets,  have 
merit;  an  Ascension,  a  Nativity,  a  Lord's  Supper,  a  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  and  a  St  John  the  Evangelist. 

Custom  House.  The  custom  house  is  a  large  handsome 
building,  of  modern  structure,  finished  in  1760,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  III.  and  situated  in  the  square  of  St.  Dom'ndco. 

This  edifice  is  handsome,  well  executed,  and  of  a  majestic 
appearance*  It  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Valencia:  it  ought  to 
be  insulated,  that  it  may  be  seen  to  more  advantage ;  but  be- 
hind and  on  one  side  it  joins  some  houses,  which  deprive  it  of 
the  grandeur  it  would  have  if  it  stood  alone. 

Convent  del  Remedio.  It  is  in  the  faubourg  beyond  the 
sea  gate,  and  belongs  to  the  Trinitarians  or  Mathurins. 

This  convent  has  two  lover  cloisters  mod  one  upper  oof, 
full  of  pictures,  among  which  are  some  by  Gregory  Baasa,  a 
Majorca*;  the  colours  having  faded,  they  were  spoiled  by 
an  attempt  to  retouch  them.  They  are  portraits  of  the  mar* 
tyrs  of  the  order  of  the  Trinity.  There  are  afcofcur*»*u 
pictures  of  the  Passion  of  Christ,  which  have  greatejpfe* 
on. 

In  a  little  place  at.  the. entrance  0/  the  chpift  <ta*  **** 
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excellent  painting'  on  wood,  representing  Chrift  with  Magda- 
lene at  the  foot  of  the  cross ;  and  another  of  the  Virgin  holding 
the  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms,  with  St.  Bernard  and  St.  An- 
selme  on  each  side.  This  picture  deserves  to  he  taken  care 
o£  but  it  is  spoiling  from  neglect. 

The  choir  and  entrance  of  the  convent  likewise  contain 
some  good  paintings. 

There  are  three  monuments  of  the  Moncada  family  in  the 
church,  but  only  one  merits  attention,  which  is  that  of 
Juan  de  Moncada,  and  his  wife  the  lady  of  Villaragut.  It  is 
of  white  marble,  and  well  executed :  it  is  a  work  of  the  com* 
mencemeut  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Convent  of  St.  Domingo.  This  convent  is  in  the  square  of 
the  same  name,  and  belongs  to  the  monks  of  the  order  of  St. 
Dominic. 

It  has  two  distinct  fronts,  that  of  the  convent  and  that  of  the 
church. 

The  front  of  the  convent,  simple  but  pleasing,  is  of  brick 
painted  white.  The  portal  leads  to  a  vestibule,  supported  by 
several  columns,  through  which  we  go  to  the  cloister.  This 
is  handsome,  .spacious,  and  roofed  with  a  lofty  vault,  sup- 
ported by  a  multiplicity  of  little  crossed  arches,  in  the  Gothic 
style,  and  in  fine  taste.  There  are  fourteen  chapels  in  two  of 
its  sides;  one  of  the  other  sides  is  ornamented  with  two  altars. 
There  are  a  great  many  paintings  here,  some  of  which  have 
real  merit.  One  of  these  chapels,  called  £1  Cabildo,  contains 
an  antique  monument,  said  to  be  that  of  one  of  the  ancient 
ftroily  of  Escala.  < 

In  the  sacristy  there  are  six  good  paintings  by  Ribalta,  a 
St  Ambrosto  of  Siena,  a  St.  James  of  Venice,  a  St.  Dominic, 
a  Holy  Virgin  of  the  Rosary,  a  Holy  Trinity,  and  a  Holy 
Family. 

From  this  cloister  we  go  into  a  gallery,  the  walls  of  which, 
tp  the  height  of  six  feet,  are  covered  with  painted  tiles  made 
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at  Valencia,  representing  the  events  of  the  lives  of  S»  Vincent 
Ferrier  and  of  S.  Lais  Bertrand ;  the  upper  part,  as  weH  as 
die  vestibule,  is  ornamented  throughout  with  portraits,  as 
large  as  life,  of  the  superiors  and  of  the  monks  of  the  order  of 
S.  Dominic,  who  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  bishop,  cardinal 
and  pope. 

The  front  of  the  church  is  beside  that  of  the  convent :  it 
has  no  ornament  but  that  of  the  portal,  composed  of  two  sto- 
ries of  architecture :  the  first  is  of  the  Doric  order ;  the  se- 
cond is  an  attic  ornamented  with  pilasters,  and  three  statue* 
of  saints  in  niches. 

At  one  end  of  this  front  there  is  a  very  high  square  tower, 
with  a  terrace  at  the  top  surrounded  with  a  ballustrade:  from 
this  terrace  a  second  tower  rises  ornamented  with  two  Doric 
columns ;  a  third  tower  rises  above  the  second  with  column* 
of  the  same  order,  and  terminates  with  a  lanthern  turret 
finely  executed.  This  tower  is  one  of  the  handsomest  pieces 
of  architecture  in  Valencia;  it  is  built  with  taste,  and  has  ao 
elegant  appearance. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  spacious,  and  without  aisles; 
it  is  overloaded  with  massive  and  useless  sculptures,  without 
grace  or  taste ;  but  in  the  chapels  there  are  some  good  pic* 
tures  by  different  masters,  among  others  several  by  Vergara  j 
a  Hermit,  said  to  be  Espagnolet's ;  a  St.  Anne  with  the  Virgin 
in  her  arms ;  and  a  St.  Joachim,  an  excellent  painting  by  Es- 
pinosa ;  besides  some  good  pictures,  attributed  to  Joanne*, 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Joseph,  the  dome  of  which  is  embellished 
with  paintings  in  fresco,  which  are  not  without  merit. 

The  chapel  of  S.  Luis  Bertrand  is  richly  decorated  with 
panels  and  pilastres  of  white  and  green  marbles,  and  with 
pictures  representing  divers  events  in  the  life  of  S.  Luis  Ber- 
trand, by  Jerom  Espinosa.  Behind  the  chief  altar,  which  has 
nothing  remarkable  in  it,  there  is  a  catnarin,  a  kind  of  large  ora- 
tory, where  the  body  of  the  saint  is  kept  in  a  silver  shrine;: 
here  also  are  several,  paintings  by  Hippolitus  Bovira,  in  which 
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tbe  merit  of  the  composition  is  injured  by  the  bad  colouring 
and  confusion  of  objects.  Tbe  chapel  likewise  contains  the 
monuments  of  two  monks  of  this  convent,  Juan  Aiico,  and 
Dominic  Anadon  Loskis;  they  are  of  white  marble,  withco* 
lumns  of  green.  The  architecture  is  fine,  but  the  two  re- 
liefs in  white  marble  at  the  bottom,  representing  the  good 
shepherd,  and  a  Holy  Trinity,  are  of  indifferent  execution : 
still  the  collective  appearance  is  fine  and  noble. 

On  each  side  of  the  body  there  are  two  chapels  of  such 
extraordinary  size,  that  they  look  like  two  distinct  churches : 
the  one,  under  the  invocation  of  our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  is 
overcharged  with  gildings,  and  contains  some  indifferent  pic* 
lures ;  the  other,  dedicated  to  S.  Vincent  Ferrier,  is  preceded 
by  the  little  chapel  de  los  Reyes,  founded  by  Alphonso  V. 
king  of  Aragon,  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  with  striking 
simplicity ;  it  contains  two  pictures  by  £1  Bosco,  a  Crowning 
with  Thorns,  and  a  Christ  led  by  Soldiers,  and  a  magnificent 
tomb  erected  to  the  memory  of  Rodrigo  de  Mendoza,  mar- 
quis of  Zenete,  and  Maria  de  Monseca  his  wife :  it  is  of  white 
marble,  and  ornamented  with  taste. 

This  secondary  chapel  leads  to  that  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrier, 
which  occupies  half  the  length,  and  is  but  lately  built.  In 
this  we  meet  with  a  luxurious  display  of  marble  of  every  kind, 
a  pleasing  collection  of  good  paintings,  and  a  noble  and 
striking  magnificence,  which  do  honour  to  those  who  directed 
the  work,  and  merit  the  attention  of  connoisseurs. 

Temple.  This  house  was  built  after  tbe  earthquake  of  1748, 
which  destroyed  the  castle  of  Montesa :  it  was  intended  to  be 
in  future  tbe  seat  of  the  military  order  of  that  name,  and  a 
residence  for  the  monks  of  it,  who  now  occupy  it ;  it  is  situ* 
ated  by  the  ancient  gate  of  the  Cid. 

Hie  front  of  the  church  is  simple,  but  elegant  and  noble ; 
but  is,  notwithstanding,  disfigured  by  the  position  of  the  two 
towers,  which  are  placed  a  little  too  far  back  in  the  interior 
of  the  edifice. 
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Three  gates  open  into  a  fine  portico,  which  is  a*  it  Were 
divided  into  three  parts  by  cross  arches,  and  we  enter  the 
church  by  three  doors  correspondent  to  those  of  the  gales  in 
the  front. 

The  church  is  middle  sized :  it  was  built  on  the  plan  and 
under  the  direction  of  Michael  Fernandez,  and  does  him  ho* 
soar.  The  architecture  of  it  is  simple  and  noble :  it  is  per- 
haps the  handsomest  church  in  Valencia ;  it  has  paintings  is 
fresco  by  Josef  Vergara ;  some  pictures  by  Camaron  ;  a  Tri- 
nity and  an  Assumption,  by  Vergara  ;  a  Lord's  Supper  in  the 
style  of  Vandyke ;  and  a  Carrying  of  the  Cross,  very  like  the 
Pasmo  de  Sicilia  of  Raphael.  Two  carved  medallions  are 
still  to  be  seen,  one  containing  a  bust  of  James  II.  king  of 
Aragon,  founder  of  the  order  of  Montesa,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion: Jacobus  II.  Aragonict  rex,  Montesicc  dona  tor  ;  the  other 
the  bust  of  Charles  III.  with  these  words :  Carolvs  IIL  Hit?, 
rex/afundamentis  ercxit,  dotavit. 

The  chief  altar  is  insulated,  and  forms  a  kind  of  pavilion 
supported  by  eight  Corinthian  columns  of  greenish  marble 
with  gilt  capitals,  standing  before  an  equal  number  of  red 
marble  pilasters.  On  each  side  of  the  altar  there  is  a  statue 
of  an  angel,  by  Josef  Puchol.  A  statue  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,  by  Gutierrez,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  pavilion; 
it  is  wrought  with  delicacy,  but  the  marble  is  not  fine. 
*  There  are  some  good  pictures  in  the  sacristy,  amongst 
others  a  crucifix  with  Saint  Jerome  and  a  holy  bishop  kneel- 
ing, as  large  as  life,  by  Pedro  Oreitte.  The  treasures  of  the 
church  are  preserved  here,  and  a  Pix  in  a  tabernacle 
->  of  silver  made  in  the  gotbic  style,  of  rich  and  delicate  work- 
manship* 

The  parish  church  of  San  Salvador  baa  a  crucifix  which  has 
acquired  the  reputation  of  being  miraculqos,  and  which  is 
greatly  venerated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Valencia.  There  are 
two  pictures  here  relative  to  the  history  of  this  crucifix,  which 
have  much  expression ;  they  are  by  John  Conchillos, 
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The'parish  church  of  Saint  Estevan  or  Saint  Stephen* .  It  has 
no  exterior  ornament.  I  sought  in  vain  here  for  the  Doric 
pilasters  with  a  Holy  Virgin  over  them  in  a  niche,  which  M.. 
Pons  says  he  saw  at  one  of  the  doors.  This  church  is  of 
middling  size,  and  is  covered  with  an  irregular,  confused,  and. 
disgusting  mass  of  bad  sculpture;  we  must,  however, , except, 
that  of  the  great  altar,  which  is  tolerably  well  executed. 
There  are  some  paintings  here,  relative  to  the  passion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  the  life  of  S.  Stephen,  and  to  that  of  St.  Vincent 
Ferrier,  in  the  style  of  Joannez ;  and  a  fiue  Last  Supper,  said 
to  be  by  Espinosa. 

The  church  of  S.  Juan  del  Hospital,  belonging  to  the  order 
of  Malta,  was  built  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
by  the  empress  Constantia,  who  had  retired  to  Valencia  after 
the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  That  princess 
chose  this  for  her  burying-place,  and  we  still  read  near  the 
font  for  holy  water,  the  following  inscription  :  Aquiyace  dona 
Constanza,  Augusta  Emperatriz  de  Grccia.  Valencia  seemed 
destined  to  afford  an  asylum  to  dethroned  Greek  princesses; 
Constantia  retired  to  it  in  the  thirteenth  century  after  the 
loss  of  her  empire;  Irene,  countess  of  Lascaris,  infanta  of 
Greece,  and  a  relation  of  James  II.  king  of  Aragon,  retired  to 
it  in  the  following  century  after  having  lost  her  states :  she 
too  was  interred  in  this  church*  Here  are  two  fine  paintings  re- 
presenting the  battle  of  Lepanto,  by  Joseph  Garcia*  executed 
with  equal  taste  and  skill ;  and  an  excellent  picture  of  Saint 
Joachim,  Saint  Anne,  and  the  Holy  Virgin  in  her  infancy,  by 
Ribalta ;  a  Christ,  with  two  children  weeping,  by  Julio  Ca- 
puz,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  it  is 
finely  executed. 

The  church  of  the  Congregation,  belonging  to  the  Oratoriani. 
The  front,  built  with  bricks  on  the  plan  of  P.  Tosca,  a  priest 
of  this  congregation,  in  spite  of  the  bad  execution  of  the  bass- 
reliefs  of  the  portal,  has  a  pretty  good  effect,  and  is  an  orna* 
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ment  to  the  square  where  it  is  situated.  The  church  has  ouly 
a  nave  of  the  Composite  order,  with  a  dome  that  admits  a 
godd  light,  and  decorated  with  fluted  pilasters  slightly  gilt* 
This  edifice  has  neither  grace  nor  elegance ;  the  ornaments 
are  without  taste,  and  only  disfigure  the  architecture.  There 
■re  some  statues  hy  Ignatio  Vergara,  three  pictures  hy  his 
brother  Joseph  Vergara ;  a  Hdly  Virgin  by  one  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  a  S.  Joseph,  by  Espinosa;  a 
St.  Francis  de  Soles,  by  Gaspard  de  la  Huerta,  and  some 
paintings  by  Ricarte  and  Vergara. 

The  church  of  Saint  Tecle.  This  church  belongs  to  a  con- 
vent of  nuns  in  the  street  de  la  Mar.  It  has  nothing  remark- 
able but  the  decoration  of  a  grotto,  in  which  it  is  said  S.  Vin- 
cent suffered  martyrdom.  This  subject  is  represented  in  a 
bass-relief  of  white  marble.  At  the  bottom  of  the  grotto  a  sta- 
tue of  8.  Vincent  is  to  be  seen  in  good  sculpture :  it  was 
brought  from  Italy. 

Parish  church  of  Saint  Catherine.  This  is  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  the  square  of  that  name,  in  a  very  retired  situ- 
ation, where  a  door  opens  that  leads  behind  the  sanctuary ; 
the  principal  door  is  in  a  very  narrow  street  The  angle  that 
it  forms  at  the  extremity  of  the  square  of*  St.  Catherine  is 
Hanked  by  a  lofty  tower  entirely  of  free-stone,  and  of  a  hexa- 
gonal figure ;  it  has  five  stories  of  architecture,  each  separated 
by  a  projecting  plinth ;  the  ornaments  are  massive,  except 
those  of  the  fifth  row,  which  are  wrought  with  sufficient  deli- 
cacy, and  distributed  with  taste.  In  an  inscription  which  we 
read  on  the  first  story,  this  tower  is  called  sumptuous,  and  is 
very  much  prized  in  the  country. 

The  church  is  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  had  a  mag* 
nificent  appearance,  but  it  has  been  spoiled  by  endeavours  to 
improve  it  with  ornaments  in  stucco  of  a  very  bad  taste.  The 
Vaulted  roof  is  fine,  well  pointed,  and  also  in  the  Gothic  style. 

The  aisles,  however,  have  been  spared  j  their  ancient  form 
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and  Gothic  simplicity  have  been  allowed  to  remain,  and  the) 
are  consequently  handsomer  and  nobler. 

The  ancient  paintings  of  the  chapels  have  been  taken  dowt 
and  modern  ones  put  up ;  some  pictures  of  Riballa's  have 
been  destroyed.  A  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  with  two  other 
pictures  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Eloi,  are  the  only  ones  preserved, 
and  they  have  been  inserted  within  the  wall.  It  is  sufficient 
to  see  these  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  others ;  they  will  be  an 
everlasting  monument  of  the  bad  taste  and  ignorance  of  those 
who  presided  at  this  pretended  improvement  of  the  church. 

The  Hotel  of  the  Deputation,  in  the  street  of  the  Cavalleros, 
is  an  irregular  building,  which  has  no  other  merit  than  that 
of  having  been  the  place  where  the  states  of  the  kingdom 
were  formerly  held.  The  royal  audience  now  hold  their  sit* 
tings  there. 

The  decorations  on  the  ceilings  of  some  of  the  rooms  of  this 
hotel  may  gratify  curiosity :  several  are  wrought  with  deli- 
cacy ;  and  in  general,  though  very  ancient,  they  have  pre« 
served  their  freshness. 

The  hall  where  the  states  assembled  particularly  deserves 
observation  ;  it  is  still  entire.  On  entering  it  we  feel  an  invo- 
luntary respect  for  the  ancient  use  to  which  it  was  put  The 
paintings  in  fresco,  with  which  the  walls  are  covered,  repre- 
sent the  assembly  of  the  states ;  the  three  orders  are  sup- 
posed to  be  convened,  those  who  compose  it  are,  according  to 
their  rank,  dressed  in  clothes  of  ceremony,  and  drawn  in  such 
a  manner,  that  each  individual  is  easily  distinguished.  It  is 
the  only  remaining  monument  of  that  precious  liberty  which 
the  Valencians  might  still  have  enjoyed,  had  they  not  vio- 
lated the  faith  which  they  owed  to  their  sovereign. 

The  chapel  of  the  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Desemperados,  situ* 
ated  behind  the  cathedral.  Its  principal  front  is  placed  in  a 
very  narrow  street,  and  concealed 'under  the  ridiculous  mass 
of  a  balcony  in  form  of  a  bridge,  which  forms  the  communi* 
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cation  between  this  chapel^  and  the  cathedral.  The  lateral 
front,  on  the  contrary,  is  towards  a  square,  and  decorated  ra-w 
ther  pleasingly.  The  dome,  which  rises  above  the  edifice, 
forms  a  sort  of  crown  to  this  front,  and  is  surmounted  by  a, 
turret,  which  terminates  it  agreeably. 

The  interior  architecture  of  this  chapel  is  good  ;  its  orna- 
ments are  distributed  with  taste:  there  are  paintings  in 
fresco ;  amongst  others,  a  Holy  Trinity  on  a  throne  of  clouds,, 
with  all  the  orders  of  the  celestial  hierarchy.  These  paintings, 
finely  executed,  are  by  Antonio  Palomino.  The  ostentatious; 
and  ill-applied  inscription  which  is  placed  on  the  inside  of  the 
principal  door,  might  however  have  been  very  well  omitted; 
Non  est  intention  tale  opus  in  universis  regnis. 
•  The  tower  of  Miquelete,  which  is  seen  c-n  one  side  of 
the  principal  door  of  the  cathedral,  is  extremely  simple,  and 
of  a  monstrous  bulk ;  its  figure  is  octagonal,  and  its  circum- 
ference equal  to  its  elevation.  It  is  terminated  by  a  terrace, 
and  surmounted  by  a  turret  extremely  small,  which  forms  a 
ridiculous  contrast  with  its  enormous  size* 

This  tower,  which  is  neither  handsome  nor  pleasing,  de- 
stroys the  church,  and  injures  the  appearance  of  its  portal. 
It  advances  far  into  an  adjacent  street,  very  narrow  of  itself 
and  confines  the  thoroughfare  in  the  most  frequented  part  of 
the  town  ;  it  has  not  even  the  merit  of  antiquity,  which  alone 
could  render  so  useless  a  monument  respectable. 

This  critique  will  probably  displease  the  Valencians,  who 
are  so  very  much  attached  to  this  tower  that  they  cannot  hear 
it  censured  without  being  out  of  humour.  But  their  town, 
contains  so  many  valuable  objects,  that  a  monument  the  less 
can  be  of  little  importance. 

From  the  top  of  this  tower  we  behold  the  oeautiful  country 
with  which  Valencia  is  surrounded  ;  but  this  is  not  the  only 
place  where  we  can  obtain  this  pleasure,  there  are  several 
iteeples  an4  houses  which  have  towers,  terraces,  and  belvet 
deres;  that  of  count  Carlet  affords  the  same  prospect.  < 
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the  cathedral  church.  The  cathedral,  or  at  least  the  church 
which  previously  stood  on  the  same  site,  was,  it  is  commonly 
supposed,  a  temple  of  Diana  under  the  Romans,  a  temple 
consecrated  to  Christ  under  the  Goths,  a  mosque  under  the 
Moors,  and  again  a  christian  temple  consecrated  to  the  apostle 
St.  Paul  after  the  conquest  of  Valencia  by  the  Cid:  the 
Moors  having  taken  this  town  again,  converted  it  into  a 
mosque;  and  James  the  Conqueror,  king  of  Aragon,  be- 
coming master  of  Valencia,  re-established  the  catholic  wor- 
ship, and  made  this  the  principal  church  of  the  town,  with 
the  title  of  the  Virgin.  It  was  enlarged  in  1262  by  Andres  de 
Albalud,  archbishop  of  Valencia ;  its  dome  was  built  in  140* 
at  the  expence  of  the  chapter.  In  fine,  pope  Alexander  VI; 
again  enlarged  it  at  his  own  expence. 

It  is  a  great  building  without  a  facade,  irregular  in  every 
part,  and  the  outside  of  it  has  neither  beauty,  grandeur,  nor 
majesty.  Its  principal  front, situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
street  of  Saragossa,  is  a  confused  assemblage  of  irregular 
buildings*  It  has  three  doors ;  the  two  side  ones  are  in  the 
Gothic  style,  and  open  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  cross* 
-aisle :  the  principal  door  faces  the  grand  altar.  This  is  orna- 
mented with  a  portal  erected  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  on  the  plans  of  Corrado  Rodulpho>  and 
which,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  architecture^  forms  a  re* 
ceding  semi-circle.  The  tower,  of  which  we  have  spoken* 
was  the  cause  of  this  deformity  \  it  confined  the  architect,  and 
"rendered  the  edifice  ridiculous. 

The  portal  has  three  stories  of  architecture :  the  first,  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  is  ornamented  with  statues  of  saints  placed 
in  niches;  they  are  of  indifferent  execution ;  a  cypher  of  the 
Virgin  with  groups  of  angels  on  each  side  in  bass-relief  is 
placed  above  the  door :  it  is  a  good  piece,  by  Ignacio  Vergara. 
On  the  second  story,  which  is  also  of  the  Corinthian  order* 
are  statues  of  S.  Vincent  Ferrier,  S.Vincent  the  martyr,  S,  Law* 
fence,  and  St.  Luis  Bertrand.     The  third  consists  of  an  Ag* 
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sumption  between  two  medallions  in  bass-relief,  by  Rodulpbo, 
well  executed.  This  portal  is  secured  by  a  semi-circular 
iron  gate  rounded  outwards  on  a  marble  supporter,  forming  a 
circular  inclosure  tolerably  agreeable,  which  compensates  in 
some  degree  for  the  recedure  of  the  portal. 

The  church  is  of  Gothic  construction,  to  which  were 
added,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  ornaments  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  It  has  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  the  vaulted 
roofs  of  which  are  supported  by  square  pijlars  ornamented 
with  fluted  pilasters;  that  of  the  nave  is  highest  and  longest. 
The  vaults  of  the  aisles  are  very  flat  and  low.  A  greater 
degree  of  elevation  would  have  given  more  majesty  to  this 
temple. 

The  choir  is  spacious ;  it  has  two  rows  of  stalls  separated 
by  Corinthian  pillars,  tfnd  has  on  the  side  of  the  sanctuary  a 
handsome  iron  gate  of  gilt  bronze. 

The  side  which  the  Spaniards  call  Trascora  is  particularly 
decorated  on  the  outside.  Orr  this  there  are  tablets  of  ala- 
baster on  divers  subjects  of  sacred  history,  some  in  bass* 
relief,  and  others  in  demi-relief,  several  of  which  are  well 
executed.  The  sanctuary  is  of  the  same  height,  size,  and 
architecture  as  the  nave. 

This  church  is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  the  stucco  and  gild- 
ings with  which  it  is  decorated  destroy  the  impressive  gran- 
deur which  ought  to  characterize  a  temple  of  religion  :  these 
ornaments,  generally  very  delicate,  are  much  more  appro- 
priate to  a  concert-room  than  to  a  church.  They  are  as  nu- 
merous in  the  chapels ;  but  there,  they  have  a  better  effect : 
to  these  they  give  an  appearance  of  elegance,  which  does  in 
no  degree  suit  the  serious  architecture  of  a  church. 

The  chapel  of  S.  Peter,  or  of  the  Communion,  contains  a 
profusion  of  ornaments  without  taste ;  the  paintings  in  fresco, 
which  are  in  the  dome,  are,  however,  worthy  of  remark.  The 
attitudes  are  graceful,  and  the  perspective  agreeable,  but  the 
colouring  is  weak.    Some  other  paintings  in  fresco,  relative  to 
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the  life  of  S.  Peter,  are  on  other  parts  of  this  chapel;  they 
are  by  Antonio  Palomino.  A  Jesus  Christ  giving  the  Keys 
to  S.  Peter,  and  a  Conception  at  the  Altar,  by  the  same 
painter.  Two  pictures  cover  the  sides  of  the  chapel,  but 
neither  of  them  approaches  to  the  beauty  of  a  figure  of  the 
Saviour,  by  Joannez,  placed  on  the  door  of  the  tabernacle. 

There  are  five  other  chapels,  repaired  and  ornamented  in . 
the  modern  style,  and  much  alike.  They  are  large,  well 
lighted,  surmounted  by  fine  domes,  ornamented  with  stucco, 
and  Corinthian  pilasters  of  the  same  materials.  In  the  chapel 
of  S.  Thomas  de  Villanueva  there  is  a  picture  by  Romaguera ; 
in  that  of  S.  Francisco  de  Borgia,  there  are  three  paintings, 
one  representing  the  motive  which  determined  that  saint  to 
quit  tbe  world;  another' his  separation  from  his  family,  and 
a  third  a  miracle  which  he  performed  at  his  death.  The  first 
is  by  Maella,  the  two  last  by  Goya. 

The  chapel  dedicated  to  S.  Sebastian  is  of  a  different  con- 
struction. It  contains  a  painting  of  the  martyrdom  of  S; 
Sebastian,  a  Saviour  giving  his  Benediction,  an  Annunciation, 
a  Visitation,  and  a  Nativity,  all  by  Pedro  Orente,  and  of  an 
execution  which  does  not  belie  that  painter's  reputation.  Two* 
tombs  of  white  marble  are  ornamental  to  the  sides  of  this 
chapel ;  they  contain  the  bodies  of  Diego  de  Covarrubias, 
chancellor  of  the  crown  of  Aragon,  who  died  in  1607,  and 
that  of  Maria  Diaz,  his  wife. 

Amongst  the  paintings  which  ornament  the  cathedral,  we 
remark  above  the  fonts  a  Baptism  of  Jesus  in  the  Jordan,  ac- 
companied by  angels  and  seraphim,  by  Juan  Joannez;  the 
heads  are  given  in  a  superior  manner. 

The  grand  altar  of  this  church,  constructed  in  1498,  is  all 
of  silver,  and  divided  into  compartments  containing  pictures 
in  relief,  also  in  silver,  on  various  subjects  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  Virgin.  The  statue  of  the  Virgin  holding  her 
son  in  her  arms  is  larger  than  life  ;  this  is  also  silver  as  well 
as  the  angels.  The  doors  of  this  altar  are  of  wood  and  co- 
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vered  with  paintings  of  the  school  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  done 
in  1506,  by  Paul  d'Aregio  and  Francisco  Neapoli ;  they  re- 
present passages  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  that  of  the 
Virgin  :  the  figures  are  as  large  as  life.  In  these  we  find  every 
thing  that  can  characterise  the  pencil  of  the  greatest  masters, 
the  fire  and  accuracy  of  invention,  the  exactness  and  correct- 
ness of  the  design,  the  beauty  and  just  proportions  of  the  co- 
louring, the  vivacity  of  expression,  richness  of  drapery,  and  a 
commanding  whole  in  the  assemblage  of  the  figures,  which 
occasioned  king  Philip  IV.  to  say,  «  if  the  altar  be  of  silver 
the  doors  are  of  gold/' 

The  treasury  of  this  church  contains  some  precious  things. 
The  sacred  vessels  and  all  the  articles  appropriated  to  divine 
service  are  of  silver,  and  most  of  them  of  delicate  work- 
manship ;  we  find,  besides,  the  statues  in  silver  of  S.  Vincent 
Ferrier,  of  St.  Luis  the  bishop,  of  St.  Thomas  de  Villanueva, 
a  grand  and  superb  chalice  of  agate  ;  but  nothing  equals  the 
richness  of  the  tabernacle;  it  is  eight  feet  eight  inches  high, 
of  silver  gilt,  and  weighs  424  marks;  the  work  is  Gothic,  and 
was  executed  in  1452;  it  is  enriched  with  diamonds  and 
other  precious  stones :  amongst  others,  there  is  a  small  statue 
of  St.  Michael  all  of  diamonds;  the  pyx  is  of  gold,  and 
weighs  sixteen  marks. 

Antiquities.  The  antiquities  of  Valencia  consist  of  Roman 
inscriptions  and  fragments  of  antique  statues  and  pavement, 
which  have  been  brought  here  from  neighbouring  places. 
They  might  have  been  more  numerous,  if,  when  the  ridge 
of  Serranos  was  building,  the  directors  had  not  been  bar- 
barians enough  to  throw  into  its  foundations  a  great  quantity 
of  stones  which  had  inscriptions  on  them,  and  other  frag- 
.ments  of  antiquity. 

.  An  obelisk,  in  free-stone,  is  raised  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  There  are  two  antique 
stones  with  inscriptions,  and  we  read  on  a  third  the  period 
in  which  these  stones  were  found. 
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He  finest  remains  of  antiquity  are  in  two  bafls  of  tbe 
archiepiscopal  palace,  near  the  library :  in  these  there  am 
fragments  of  stones  lately  found  at  Pugel  and  Puch,  beads, 
arms,  trunks,  and  some  statues  almost  whole.  All  these 
fragments  are  extremely  well  executed.  It  is  a  pity  that  it 
should  have  been  thought  necessary  to  mutilate  them,  in  order 
to  conceal  their  sex ;  the  archbishop  D.  Francisco  Fabian  j 
Fuero,  doubtless  no  amateur  of  the  beautiful  antique,  was 
the  author  of  this  ridiculous  operation,  which  has  disfigured. 
these  precious  remains. 

The  second  hall  contains  urns,  vases,  and  sepulchral  lamps 
•f  earths ;  they  were  found  in  the  same  places ;  some  are 
entire,  others  are  only  fragments;  there  is  also  a  cabinet 
containing  upwards  of  6000  medals,  most  of  them  Roman, 
and  some  Greek ;  there  are  a  few  Punic,  and  some  others, 
but  very  few,  with  unknown  characters  :  they  are  believed* 
without  any  certain  grounds,  to  be  of  the  primitive  times  of 
Spain ;  there  are  also  many  modern  medals ;  they  are  almost 
all  of  bronze  and  copper  ;  there  are  some  of  silver  and  gold  : 
these  last  are  few  in  number. 

The  pavement  of  this  hall  demands  particular  attention ;  it 
is  formed  of  antique  pavements,  discovered  in  the  month  of 
February  1777*  three  hundred  paces  north-east  of  the  towa 
#f  Puch,  between  Valencia  and  Murviedro;  some  were  en- 
tire, others  were  only  fragments.  They  were  separated  with 
care,  and  placed  on  the  floor  of  this  hall,  where  they  are 
carefully  preserved.  They  are  different  mosaics,  formed  by 
little  stones  of  three  or  four  lines  in  diameter,  curiously  en- 
chased. They  are  distributed  into  seven  squares,  in  each  of 
which  medallions  and  divers  designs  have  been  drawn : 
their  compartments  are  of  blue  on  a  white  ground.  We 
observe  in  one  of  these  squares  an  imitation  of  the  pavement 
of  Bacchus,  discovered  at  Murviedro,  and  of  which  there 
remained  but  a  very  few  vestiges ;  it  was  copied  in  a  draw- 
ing-book which  a  priest  of  this  towu  had  preserved:  it  is 
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executed  with  such  art  and  exactness,  that  no  difference  can 
be  observed  between  this  modern  work  and  that  of  the 
Komans.  In  another  we  see  a  Neptune  seated  in  a  car,  in 
one  hand  holding  a  whip,  and  in  the  other  a  trident  and  the 
reins  of  the  horses  by  which  bis  car  is  drawn :  these  appear 
to  be  gallopping. 

In  the  same  hall  are  also  seen  other  pavements,  of  which 
only  fragments  could  be  preserved.  Some  serve  for  borders 
and  ornaments  to  the  preceding  pavements.  On  these  are 
represented  a  tyger,  fishes,  birds,  houses,  flowers,  and  gar- 
lands, well  executed.  There  are  particularly  five  stuck  on 
wood  and  shut  up  in  a  closet ;  on  these  are  birds,  fruits,  and 
flowers,  figured  in  different  colours,  the  execution  of  which 
is  very  curious  ;  they  are  perhaps  the  most  precious  of  the 
whole.  Most  of  these  pavements  are  to  be  found  engraved 
in  my  work,  entitled,  the  description  of  the  Mosaic  of 
Italica. 

A  monument,  which  has  never  been  spoken  of,  fixed  my 
attention  at  Valencia ;  it  consists  of  the  armorial  hearings  of 
the  ancient  family  of  the  Cabanillas,  now  extinct :  they 
are  placed  over  the  door  of  the  house  of  the  Count  de  Casa), 
near  the  church  of  St  Juan  del  Mercado  ;  the  supporters  are 
two  young  women  whom  two  hands  hold  suspended  by  the 
hair.  According  to  the  tradition  which  has  preserved  the 
remembrance  of  the  event  that  was  the  origin  of  these  sup- 
porters, Francis  I.  being  made  a  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  passed  through  Valencia  and  lodged  in  this  house, 
where  the  monarch  saw  two  young  ladies  whom  he  desired  to 
dance  with  ;  they  refused  and  fled.  The  father,  whose  name 
was  Cabanillas,  flattered  by  the  honour  which  Francis  L 
intended  them,  ran  after  them  to  bring  them  back;  but 
they  again  refusing,  he  took  them  by  the  hair,  one  in  each 
band,  and  thus  brought  them  to  the  king.  Another  tradi- 
tion delivers  the  fact  in  a  contrary  way,  reporting  that 
Francis  I.  was  dancing  with  these  young  ladies,  when  the 
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father  dragged  them  by  tbe  hair  out  of  the  room  in  which 
they  were.  In  the  first  instance  the  young  ladies  must  have 
been  extremely  wild,  and  insensible  to  the  gallantry  of  a 
sovereign  prince ;  in  the  second,  the  father  must  have  been 
brutal  and  ungrateful  for  the  honour  intended  him  by  one  of 
the  first  monarchs  of  the  age.  ' 

Promenades.  Amongst  the  public  walks  of  Valencia,  those 
of  Brio,  Mount-Olivet,  and  particularly  Alameda,  are  dis- 
tinguished, and  are,  perhaps,  without  exception,  the  most 
magnificent  in  "Europe.  They  extend  without  the  city  to 
the  east  from  the  bridge  del  Real  to  that  of  the  Sea,  a  space 
of  1800  feet.  They  are  adorned  throughout  with  stone-seats, 
and  shaded  by  elm,  poplar,  plantain,  orange,  lemon,  and  a 
great  number  of  other  trees,  brought  from  South  America, 
which  here  display  the  same  beauties  as  in  their  native  soil. 
A  beautiful  footway  of  free-stone  extends  along  both  sides  of 
the  principal  walk  ;  and  marble  seats  are  placed  at  short  in- 
tervals. Here  the  best  company  in  Valencia  assemble.  The 
great  alley,  which  is  carefully  watered,  is  appropriated  to 
carriage^ ;  the  others  are  for  walkers.  This  promenade,  inter- 
sected by  canals  bordered  with  flowers,  is  still  more  embellished 
by  the  prospects  on  each  side,  and  by  the  number  of  trees, 
the  tufted  and  green  foliage  of  which  gives  new  pleasure.  A 
broad  and  well-kept  road  runs  along  the  whole  extent  of  this 
promenade,  and  forms  another  walk  of  a  different  sort,  but 
not  less  agreeable.  This  road  is  edged  on  each  side  with 
thick  masses  of  pomegranate  trees,  from  amidst  which  arise, 
without  order,  and  without  symmetry,  cypresses,  palm-trees, 
poplars,  and  other  trees.  This  irregularity  resembling  nature 
so  nearly,  produces  a  rural  and  delicious  sight.  The  trees 
have  still  their  leaves  in  tbe  month  of  November,  at  which 
season  the  company  walk  as  late  as  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

Public  Instruction.    Education  was  formerly  consigned  to 
the  Jesuits;  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  this  society,  it  was 
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transferred  ti>  the  university  of  this  town  j  three  professors 
•here  teach  the  elements  of  the  Latin  grammar  and  rhetoric  ; 
three  other  professors  give  lessons  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages.     The  fathers   of  the  congregation  of  christian 
schools  also  keep  public  schools  for  Latin  grammar,  huma- 
nity, and  rhetoric.    Two  private  colleges,  independent  of  the 
university,  receive  young  people  as  pensioners,  who  are  like- 
wise instructed :  the  one  is  kept  by  secular  priests,  the  other 
by  priests  of  the  congregation.    The  academy  of  St  Charles 
gives  lessons  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture :  there 
-are  free  schools  for  drawing ;  and  a  free  school  for  girls,  under 
the  title  of  Casa  de  la  ensenanza. 

Sciences.  The  establishment  of  the  university  of  Valencia 
is  due  to  S.  Vincent  Ferrier,  in  1411.  Ferdinand  V.  con- 
firmed it  in  1449 ;  it  received  a  new  form  by  the  changes 
which  Charles  III.  made  in  it  in  1786:  its  revenues  being 
tmall,  that  monarch  extended  them  to  8000  pezos,  or  1250/. 
sterling,  and  has  again  augmented  them  to  12,000  pezos,  or 
1875/.  sterling,  taken  from  the  revenue  of  the  archbishopric 
of  Valencia.  This  university  is  unquestionably  the  first  in 
Spain*.  Here  are  sixty  professors  who  teach  theology,  phi- 
losophy, canon  and  civil  law,  the  practice  and  theory  of  me- 
dicine, chemistry,  botany,  anatomy,  astronomy,  mechanics, 
and  mathematics.  They  give  lectures  from  the  month  of 
October  till  the  end  of  May.  The  library  is  not  consider- 
able; but  it  contains,  besides  the  collections  of  Peres  Bayer, 

.the  best  authors  in  medicine:    it  is  open  daily  for  four 

/hours. 

;     Arts.    The  arts  have  been  long  cultivated  at  Valencia, 

; particularly  painting.    This  town  has  produced  good  artists. 

:  The  taste  of  the  Valencians  for  this  branch  of  the  fine  arts 

*  This    uuWersity    bas    produced   several    celebrated   personages: 

amongst  the  ancients  are  Vivez,  Gelida,  Peres,  Perea,  Trillas,  Ma- 

'litra,  and  many  others  $  among   the    moderns  Juan    Mayans,  and 
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gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of  an  academy*  Some  paintef* 
uniting  in  1752,  under  the  protection  of  the  municipal  body, 
laid  the  foundation  of  it,  and  they  found  assistance  in  the  ge- 
nerosity of  Andres  Mayoral,  then  archbishop  of  Valencia. 
In  1765  Charles  III.  granted  it  a  revenue  of  30,000  reals,  or 
312i.  lto.  sterling;  in  1768,  made  it  a  royal  academy  with 
the  title  of  St.  Charles,  and  doubled  its  revenues :  it  has 
professors,  who  form  scholars  in  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture;  and  there  are  prizes  annually  distributed- 
to  those-  who  distinguish  themselves  most.  There  is  also  a. 
drawing  school  much  frequented,  where  prizes  are  also  dis- 
tributed for  encouragement 

Valencia  had  paper  manufactories  under  the  Moors  in  the 
twelfth  century;  it  was  the  first  town  in  Spain  where  printing} 
was  introduced;  they  have  a  Sallust,  and  a  Latin  vocabulary 
under  the  title  of  Comprehensorium,  printed  in  1475;  there 
are  still  excellent  presses,  amongst  which  we  ought  to  mention, 
that  of  Benoit  Montfort. 

Public  Libraries.  There  are  two  libraries  at  Valencia,  that 
of  the  university  and  that  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace.  The 
latter  was  founded  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury by  the  archbishop  Mayoral,  who  gave  the  greatest  part 
pf  the  books  in  it.  His  portrait  is  in  the  library.  This  library 
occupies  a  great  gallery;  it  is  in  two  rows,  each  has  six 
shelves  in  height.  Above  the  cases  there  are  at  intervals  por« 
traits  of  men  illustrious  in  various  sciences  and  literature, 
placed  over  those  divisions  which  contaiti  works  relative  to 
the  subjects  for  which  tbey  were  respectively  distinguished* 
There  are  fifty-two  portraits,  amongst  which  are  those  of  se- 
veral learned  men  born  at  Valencia.  There  are  upwards  of 
fifty  thousand  volumes  in  the  library  :  theology  is  the  sub- 
ject of  one  half.  It  contains  all  the  Spanish  works  which 
have  been  .printed  since  1760,  and  the  best  foreign  works  oil 
geography  and  history.  There  is  a  cabinet  of  Natural  His; 
fory ,  an4  a  cabinet  of  coins  and  medals  of  little  value.    This 
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library  is  open  six  bours  a  day.  The  building  is  handsomer 
than  that  of  the  royal  library  at  Madrid.  Ah  ecclesiastic  is 
the  librarian. 

At  Valencia  there  are  likewise  libraries  sufficiently  numer- 
ous at  the  monasteries,  and  in  the  houses  of  individuals.  The 
former  are  almost  wholely  formed  of  ancient  books,  of  which 
scholastic  theology,  peripatetic  philosophy,  and  the  national 
historians  compose  the  greatest  part.  Amongst  the  latter 
should  be  placed  a  tolerable  fine  collection  of  good  boob 
which  the  count  de  Carlet  made  in  bis  travels  through  Eng- 
land, France  and  Italy :  he  added  some  machines  of  experi- 
mental philosophy,  a  rich  collection  of  the  best  engravings  of 
every  kind,  and  several  excellent  copies  of  ancient  and  good 
pictures,  which  he  had  made  during  his  residence  at  Paris, 
Borne,  an|J  London.  The  Marquis  de  la  Romana  has  a  large 
Collection  of  the  best  modern  books  and  some  very  valuable 
ancient  works. 

The  library  of  Don  Juan,  Baptiste  Hermon  y  Aranda,  s 
canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Valencia,  is  very  numerous  and  well 
chosen. 

Learned  Men,  LitteratiyArtists.  Valencia  has  produced  many 
persons  who  were  distinguished  for  their  piety  and  knowledge 
ra  the  sciences.  The  most  remarkable  are  St.  Vincent  Ferrier, 
S.  Luis  Bertrand,  S.  Francis  Borgia,  the  bishop  of  Segorba,  J. 
B.  PSrey,  known  by  his  works  on  ecclesiastical  history ;  the 
theologians  Baltbazer  Sorio  and  Benito  Oliver,  the  Jesuit 
Benito  Pereyra,  the  lawyers  Pedro  Belluga,  called  in  the 
fifteenth  century  the  Bartolo  of  the  Valencians ;  Francisoa 
Jerome  de  Leon,  Christobal  Crespi  de  Voldaura,  Francisco 
Roxas,  Gregorio  Mayans,  and  Laurento  Mathen  ;  the  mathe- 
maticians, Jerome  Cortez,  and  Bartolome  Antic,  Thomas 
"Vincent  Josca,  Jerome  Munos,  an  astronomer  of  the  middle  • 
of  the  sixteenth  century;  Gaspard  Torella,  who  wrote  in  1570, 
•n  prodigies ,  food,  and  drink ;  Gaspard  Trirton,  of  whom  we 
have  a  book  de  Clerico  Medico,  published  in  l60t,  Andres 
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Premier,  professor  of  medicine,  and  physician  to  the  king  of 
Spain. 

There  are  several  other  distinguished  litterati  who  were 
born  in  this  town :  the  grammarians  Pedro  Juan  Nunez  and 
Luis  Vivez,  Frederic  Furius  Seriolanus,  who  is  extolled  by 
de  Thou  ;  Andres  Strany,  known  by  his  commentaries  on 
Pliny,  Seneca,  and  Valerius  Maxiraus,  Gaspard  Geran,  a  rhe* 
torician ;  Francisco  Decius,  an  orator  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
Jerome  de  Castro,  known  in  the  seventeenth  by  some  good 
plays;  Juan  Mortorell,  whose  romance  of  Tyran  le  Blanc,  baa 
been  translated  into  several  languages;  several  poets,  of  whom 
we  shall  speak  at  the  end  of  this  province,  and  some  paint- 
ers, amongst  others  Pedra  Orrente,  Francisco  Ribalta,  and 
Juan  Joannez. 

Manufactures.  The  quantity  of  manufacturers  a  proof 
of  the  industrious  character  of  the  Valencians:  they  are 
numerous  and  of  different  kinds,  occupying  a  multitude  of 
persons*  They  manufacture  reins  for  horses  with  the  fibres 
of  spart  and  of  aloes  ;  rigging  for  ships,  leather,  stuffs,  ga- 
loons,  laces,  and  gold  and  silver  fringes.  In  1790,  a  French- 
man established  a  manufactory  of  pot-ash ;  another  of  nee- 
dles, nails,  andyellew  brass  wire  was  established  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  by  Francis  Eos.  The  manufactories  of  silk  are 
the  most  considerable  :  they  employ  nearly  25,000  persons ; 
they  make  taffeties,  serges,  silks,  satins,  plain  damasks  striped, 
printed,  of  one  colour  and  of  mixed  colours,  full  velvets,  flow- 
ered velvets,  plain  and  of  various  colours*  The  plain  stuffs  are 
those  in  which  they  succeed  best.  There  are  also  fine  damasks 
made  and  worked  with  large  flowers.  They  have  brought  to 
great  perfection  the  art  of  making  mohair,  in  which  they  imi- 
tate the  works  and  designs  of  France,  and  vary  them  according 
to  the  fashion.  A  great  many  silk  stockings  are  also  made, 
galoons  and  silk  ribands,  a  great  many  handkerchiefs,  sashes* 
redezillat  and  other  things.  This  species  of  industry  has 
been  so  much  increased,  that  in  1799  there  were  423  loomr 
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than  in  1769-     There  are  36IS  silk  looms,  which 
about  800,000  pounds  of  silk  annually ;  the  handkerchiefs, 
sashes  and  other  little  articles  of  lace  consume  100,000  pounds* 
These  looms  are  not  united  in   a  general  establishment ;  the 
wearers  work  on  their  own  account,  or  for  the  merchants. 
These  manufactories  might  have  a  greater  extent  and  be  more 
Nourishing  if  the  process  of  winding  and  twisting  of  the  sOk 
were  better  understood.  A  manufacturer,  Joseph  de  la Payesa, 
formed,  at  a  league  from  Valencia,  an  establishment  to  twist 
pint :  the  success  which  it  obtained  ought  to  induce  him  ta 
redouble  his  efforts  to  carry  this  establishment  to  that  point 
*f  perfection  which  it  might  attain.     It  is  at  Valencia  that 
lira  tiles  of  earthera  ware  are  made,  with  which  they  incrust 
walls   and  pave  apartments,    of  which   we   have    already 
spoken  :  those  tiles  are  of  a  clayey  earth,  which  is  found  in 
the  territories  of  Quarte  near  Valencia  ;  tl*,y  harden  the 
earth  long  after  soaking  it  in  water;  the  til>  j  arv  formed  in 
moulds,  and  are  dried  in  the  sun;  they   are   then  beaten 
with  a  piece  of  square  wood  of  the  dimensions  of  which  tbey 
are  wanted.    They  are  then  put  into  the  oven  where  they 
vndergo  a  slight  baking.     As  soon  as  they  are  done  they  arc 
glazed,  and  are  afterwards  painted  in  water  colours  with 
whatever  subject  is  intended  to  be  represented.    The  tiles  are 
then  replaced  in  the  oven  so  as  not  to  touch  one  another,  and, 
that  the  action  of  the  fire  may  penetrate  them  all  equally: 
as  the  colours  change  by  baking,  the  workmen  apply  them 
anew  in  proportion  to  the  changes  that  take  place ;  the  red 
alone  alters  entirely.     The  varnish  with  which  they  are  glazecj 
is  made  with  lead,  tin,  and  white  sand.     These  three  sub- 
stances are  ground  in  a  mill  to  powder,  which  is  mixed  with 
water,  to  form  a  paste,  and  baked  in  the  oven ;  it  is  again 
pounded  and  put  into  the  oven  where  it  crystalises:  being 
once  more  reduced  to  powder  and  diluted  with  water,  it  be* 
comes  varnish.    There  are  two  kinds  of  it ;  one  is  whiter 
than  the  pther,  though  the  same  materials  are  used,  the  modp 
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of  mixing  alone  makes  the  difference ;  the  whiter  the  dearer 
the  tiles.  It  takes  a  certain  number  of  tiles  to  form  a  picture : 
they  are  of  different  dimensions ;  the  smallest  are  three 
inches  nine  lines,  the  largest  seven  inches  nine  lines*  The 
price  varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  tile,  the  beauty  of 
the  varnish,  and  the  variety  of  the  drawings  :  the  lowest  price 
is  eight  pezos,  (25s.)  a  thousand,  and  the  highest  lOOpezos  or 
JSA5  12*.  6d.  There  is  a  considerable  demand  for  them; 
they  are  superior  both  in  beauty  and  strength  to  those  used  in 
Holland. 

Commerce.  The  town  of  Valencia  has  long  carried  on  a 
considerable  trade,  which  formerly  extended  to  Barbary,  the 
Archipelago,  Syria  and  Egypt ;  but  the  establishment  of  the 
regency  of  Algiers,  and  the  Barbary  Corsairs  have  been  very 
injurious  to  it.  Its  commerce  is  at  present  confined  to  the 
provinces  of  Spain,  and  to  some  exports  to  several  powers  of 
Europe.  It  has,  however,  neither  harbour  nor  road ;  it 
ships  its  merchandise  at  a  poor  place  on  the  coast  below  the 
village  of  Grao,  of  which  we  shall  presently  .«peak.  This 
commerce  is  not  limited  to  the  town,  for  it  includes  that  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  province,  but  the  provincial  mer- 
chants have  their  houses  there.  There  are  some  societies  for 
the  security  of  commerce  in  the  town,  several  courts  for  the 
regulation  of  it,  and  consuls  and  vice-consuls  of  different 
nations.  3 

Climate.  The  temperature  of  Valencia  fe  mfld  and  agree- 
able, notwithstanding  the  east  and  west  winds  which  fre- 
quently prevail  there.  The  winters-  are  scarcely  ever  cold  % 
the  springs  are  sometimes  rainy  ;  the  summers  are  very  hot; 
but  the  heat  is  moderated  by  the  moisture  of  the  adjacent 
countries,  and  by  easterly  breezes  which  cool  the  air ;  the  ^~ 
autumn  is  (he  finest  season,  it  frequently  lasts  till  the  end  or 
December ;  the  trees  are  all  that  time  as  green  as  in  spring 
and  the  fields  as  smiling  as*  elsewhere  in  May :  the  sky  i? 
continually  serene;  high  winds  are  uncommon,  and  rain 
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scarcely  ever  fells.  The  vicinity  of  the  sea,  and  the  quantity 
of  Water  spread  over  the  country  round  Valencia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irrigation,  render  the  atmosphere  damp  ;  but  it  is  not 
a  searching  dampness ;  it  is  favourable  to  delicate  people, 
especially  such  as  are  subject  to  nervous  complaints,  but  the 
Contrary  to  hypochondriacs,  and  those  who  have  pulmonary 
consumptions.  It  is  surprising  that  the  English,  who  so  fre- 
quently go  for  the  recovery  of  their  health  to  distant  climates, 
have  never  ttied  that  of  Valencia. 

Provisions.  The  fruits,  vegetables,  and  grains  have  not  the 
game  relish  as  to  Aragon :  this  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  num- 
ber of  canals  for  irrigation,  which,  while  they  fertilize  the 
land,  may  impart  too  great  a  share  of  aqueous  particles  toita 
productions,  and  attenuate  their  nutritive  principles.  These 
aliments,  however,  are  very  good,  and  of  easy  digestion  :  it 
is  probable  that  the  pure  and  elastic  air  one  breathes  here, 
and  particularly  the  excellent  Alicant  wine  one  drinks,  con- 
tribute to  give  a  spring  and  a  tone  to  the  stomach,  for  one 
eats  with  great  appetite  at  Valencia.  Rice  is  the  food  most 
used ;  theVich  have  it  at  their  tables  every  day  ;  it  ia  the  prin- 
cipal article  of  the  artizan's  diet,  and  the  poor  live  upon  H  ; 
consequently  a  great  deal  of  it  must  be  consumed.  The  in- 
habitants are  fond  of  cool  beverages,  and  ice  their  liquors  even 
in  winter.  They  eat  a  quantity  of  sweetmeats,  biscuits,  and 
preserves  of  every  kind.  They  have  bad  water  ;  there  is  but 
one  fountain  in  the  town  which  is  often  dry,  and  they  are 
obliged  to  drink  well-water.  Vegetables  are  very  cheap  ; 
6sh  is  cheaper  than  any  thing  else,  and  is  plentiful  and  good. 
TTie  other  eatables  are  in  general  dear,  especially  poultry. 
The  deamess  is  owing  to  an  excise  which  the  town  has  im- 
posed, for  out  of  Valencia  the  prices  fall  almost  one-half. 

The  price  of  provisions  at  Valencia  in  1799.  Beef  U  9**, 
a  pound,  of  30  Valencian  ounces,  which  is  equal  to  2  pounds 
10  ounces  aVoirdupoise;  mutton  I6d. ;  veal  \5d.;  pork  l6Vs\ ; 
rice,  though  a  production  of  the  country,  Id.  a  pound,  of  12 
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Valetician  ounces,  or  14  ounces  avoirdtqtoise  ;  middling  wise 
at  least  2|<£  a  pint.  Bread  was  not  dear  in  proportion  to  the 
price  of  other  provisions ;  it  sold  for  4  quarts,  about  1{4,  a 
pound  of  12  Valencian  ounces. 

inns.  There  are  at  Valencia  a  good  many  Mesonei  or 
houses  de  potada,  where  only  lodgings  aire  provided,  but 
where  they  will  cook  any  thing  that  travellers  bring  with 
them  or  send  out  to  purchase.  There  are  three  great  inns :  The 
Three  Kings,  The  Four  Nations,  and  The  Golden  Lion, kept 
by  Frenchmen.  The  last  is  the  best:  the  house  is  comfortable* 
and  the  meals  are  served  in  a  cleanly  manner.  The  price  at 
these  three  Inns  is  four  piecettes  or  3*.  44.  a  day,  for  lodging,  a 
breakfast  of  chocolate,  dinner,  and  supper;  and  two  piecettes 
each  meal  to  those  who  do  not  lodge  there. 

Character,  Manners,  Habit*,  and  Customs.  Valencia,  take 
Ft  altogether,  is  an  agreeable  town,  inhabited  by  an  opulent 
nobility,  a  great  number  of  rich  merchants,  an  active  and 
industrious  people,  and  a  wealthy  clergy ;  it  has  playhouses, 
and  other  places  of  resort ;  a  taste  for  pleasure  h  manifested 
every  where;  the  streets  are  clean,  the  houses  agreeable,  and 
we  meet  with  smiling  faces ;  aU  is  gaiety,  pleasures  are  mufti- 
plied  and  feast  succeeds  feast :  we  scarcely  believe  that  we  are 
in  Spam  on  finding  ourselves  m  the  midst  of  an  airy,  lively 
people,  passionately  fond  of  singing  and  dancing,  of  all  thai 
can  amuse  them,  and  who  outwardly  appear  warm  and 
cordial. 

The  Vakncians  are  described  as  light,  inconstant,  and  only 
sociable  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  not  associating  through  a£ 
fection.  This  is  the  picture  drawn  of  them  throughout  Spain, 
the  picture  given  by  their  own  authors :  "  The  agreeable  town 
"  of  Valencia/'  says  Grecian,  "  noble,  handsome  and  gay, 
'  *  replete  with  all  that  is  unsubstantial  V    Murillo  has  paint- 
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ed  the  Valenriansas  "  light  both  in  mind  and  body  *  n  It  i* 
even  become  a  proverb  among  the  Spaniards,  who  say  in 
speaking  of  Valencia :  • 

La  came  es  yerra,  la  yerva  agua, 

Los  bombres  mugeres,  las  fiwgeres  nada : 

that  \\  the  meat  is  grass,  the  grass  water,  the  men  are  wo- 
men, the  women  nothing.  But  they  have  been  judged  too 
harshly ;  the  contrast  of  their  manners  with  that  of  the  rest  of 
Spain,  of  tjieir  lively  disposition,  ever  ready  for  pleasure,  with 
Spanish  gravity*  and  reserve,  have  been  the  grounds  of  this 
opinion. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  Valencians  have  a  great  degree  of 
levity,  a  fickleness  of  disposition,  and  a  gaiety  in  their  man- 
ners ;  that  they  are  swayed  by  the  love  of  pleasure ;  that 
they  are  fond  of  singing  dancing,  banqueting,  and  all  kinds 
of  feasting ;  that  these  are  perpetually  running  in  their  bead, 
at  work  or  at  prayers,  abroad  or  at  home,  in  the  streets  or  in 
company ;  the  very  festivals  of  the  church  become  with  them 
•bjects  of  recreation  ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  this,  they  can 
be  serious  when  circumstances  require  it ;,  they  are  not  the 
leas  active  in  commerce,  the  less  industrious  in  the  arts,  the 
less  assiduous  in  agriculture,  or  the  less  profound  in  the  sci- 
ences ;  Valencia  can  adduce  scholars,  literary  men,  artists, 
and  able  merchants  enough  to  overturn  the  imputatiou  of  fri- 
volity, which  the  imposition  of  appearances  only  could  have 
givep  rise  to. 

The  women  are  still  less  deserving  of  reproach,  they  are 
mild  and  amiable,  and  sometimes  show  more  courage  and 
energy  than  the  men. 

•  On  juMer  grounds  are  the  nobiljty  of  Valenqia  charged 
with  an  excessive  pride,  which  the  prejudices  of  an  erroneous 
education  keep  up*    They  are,  by  themselves,  divided  into 

*  Ugerotf  no  mtnot  de  anirno,  que  de  aterpu 
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tiree  classes*,  blue  (blood,  red  blood,  and    yellow   blood, 
j  Blue  blood  is  confined  to  families  who  have  been  made  gran- 

dees, and  to  some  other  homes  thought  intitled  to  it..  Red 
blood  comprehends  families  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  old 
titles  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  Yellow  blood  comprehends  the 
modern  titles  of  Castile,  and  families  the  date  of  whose  nobi- 
*  lity  extends  no  farther  back  than  two  centuries.  This  division 
generates  envy  in  the  second  class  against  the  first,  and  in 
the  third  against  the  two  others,  so  that  no  attachment  takes 
place  except  among  the  nobles  of  the  same  class. 

The  tradesman  of  Valencia  loves  pleasure  and  good  living; 
80  would  the  lowest  class  of  people  if  they  had  the  means  of 
gratification.  These  appear  gentle,  but. are  charged  with 
concealtag  their  hatred :  tbey  were  formerly  accused  of 
making  frequent  use  of  the  dagger,  and  it  has  been  even  said 
that  there  were  a  great  number  of  professed  assassins  for  hife 
in  Valencia  f.  One  shudders  in  passing  through  the  street^, 
particularly  those  near  the  Mercado  square,  at  the  sight  of 
crosses  on  the  walls  with  inscriptions  containing  the  names  of 
persons  assassinated  near  the  spot.  We  must,  however,  c)o 
justice  to  the  modern  Valenciaps :  they  are  more  civilized  ; 
there  are  no  assassins  for  hire  among  them ;  the  dagger  is  no 
longer  used;  and  murders  are  much  less  frequent,  though  tfeey 
are  still  heard  of  now  and  then. 

The  Valencian  women  are  naturally  gentle,  but  the  ascend- 
ancy they  have  acquired  over  the  men  renders  them  at  times 
imperious;  they  know  their  superiority,  and  some  of  them 
abuse  it.  The  more  active  and  industrious  the  men  of  the 
middle  classes  are,  the  more  lazy  are  the  women  of  every  class, 

*  This  division,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Valencian  nobility  \  it 
is  common  to  almost  all  the  Spanish  nobility. 

f  See,  in  the  Account  qf  a  Journey    in  Spain,  by  Madam  d'Anlnoy,  la 
Have,  Henry  Halderen,  1692,  12  mo.  vol.3,  page  78,  a  letter  by  M*» 
.  dame  D'Aulnoy  on  the  Bandoleros  of  Valencia* 
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the  more  do  they  fly  from  every  ktaWI  of  occupation.  The 
women  pf  the  lowest  das*  work  agsjinst  their  inclination  to 
gain  their  living;  but  the  moment  they  can  do  without  work- 
ing, they  give  themselves  tip  to  doth,  till  necessity  compel* 
them  to  work  again  :  those  of  a  higher  class  never  think  of 
work  at  all;  not  eren  of  such  as  belong  to  the  sex,  or  of  read- 
ing :  this  indolence  is  the  fault  of  their  parents,  who  accustom 
them  to  idleness  from  their  infancy. 

However,  in  consequence  of  the  mutability  of  disposition 
peculiar  to  the  country  they  lire  in,  the  Valencian  women  are 
always  in  motion ;  they  walk  about  the  streets,  go  from  shop 
to  shop  without  buying,  and  frequently  into  the  churches: 
the  festirals,  and  the  variety  of  appointed  times  and  occasions 
for  prayer  afford  them  excuses  for  their  trips.  They  have  a 
singular  predilection  for  St,  Catherine  square,  which  is  a 
place  for  ths>  men  to  meet  in ;  they  never  go  abroad  without 
passing  through  it,  if  it  be  ever  so  much  out  of  I  heir  way*  If 
man  were  to  remain  a  whole  day  in  the  square,  he  would  see 
three-fourths  of  the  women  of  Valencia  go  through  it  twice  w 
thrice. 

The  Valendans  are  among  the  most  superstitious  people  in 
Spain;  they  mix  religious  works  with  profane  customs,  and 
think  by  exterior  observances,  which  have  nothing  to  <lo  with 
the  worship  due  to  the  Divinity,  to  obtain  jmrdon  for  their 
sins.    They  have  particularly  gre*t  confidence  in  the  aaiots, 
to  whom  they  attribute  the  power  of  protecting  from  acei- 
'  dents  and  diseases.    St.  Roch  protects  against  the  plague, 
H  fit.  Anthony  against  fire,  St.  Barbara  against  lightning  ;  StCsr 
*  ssJtda  cores  the  less  of  blood,  St.  Apollonia  the  tooth-ach,  St. 
Augusta  the  dropsy ;  St  Raymond  has  the  care  of  pregnant 
women,  St.  La^eru*  of  lying-in  women*  and  St.  Nicholas  of 
marriageable  girls.     Every  waggoner  carries  about  him  tbe 
image  of  a  saint  to  whom  he  expresses  bis  gratitude  if  his  jour- 
ney be  fortunate ;  but  should  any  mishap  overtake  him  on  the 
road,  woe  be  to  his  protector!  he  trample*  him  under  fa>t, 
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loads  him  with  abuse,  wad  sends  him  a/  Dtmonio  smta  Bar- 
bara! a  ios  Biabolos  S.  Francisco!  al  iqferno  nostra  smora 
del  Carmen!  There  arc  several  other  superstitions,  but  we 
shall  only  notice  that  called  the  mat  de  ojos,  fascination :  the 
Valencian  women  secure  themselves  from  it  by  little  ivory 
hands,  moles' feet,  or  scarlet  toft*,  awl  likewise  tie  theoV about 
their  children's  necks. 

Though  the  VaJencians,  in  general,  are  rich,  they  do  pot 
know  bow  to  make  tyfe  agreeable :  each  class  of  nobility ,  as 
we  have  said,  live  among  themselves ;  they  have  a  great  many 
useless  servants.  They  are  pillaged  by  attorneys  and  advo- 
cates, whom  tbey  cannot  do  without ;  drained  of  their  money 
.  by  priests,  convents,  churches,  and  saints  days,  and  ruined  in 
their  income  by  the  excessive  luxury  of  the  women;  so  that  at 
the  end  of  the  year  happy  is  he  who  is  not  in  debt.  Sometimes 
they  give  entertainments  in  which  gallantry  and  magnificence 
unite ;  these,  however,  rarely  take  place  but  on  two  occa- 
sions ;  where  a  nobleman  marries,  or  when  it  cosnes  to  his 
turn  to  take  the  lieutenancy  of  the  maestranza:  in  the  latter 
case,  tournaments,  balls,  and  refreshments  thrice  a  year  create 
a  great  expense,  but  nothing  equal  to  that  incurred  by  the 
old  French  lords  in  the  feasts  they  gave. 

The  merchants  are  not  su/rounded  by  those  opoderaios, 
those  lawyers  and  agents  who  prey  upon  the  nobility:  they 
transact  their  own  business,  and  of  course  know  better  bow 
to  turn  their  wealth  to  account 

The  tradesmen  would  all  be  in  easy  circumstances  If  they 
knew  how  to  make  a  better  use  of  their  business;  but  their 
gains  are  squandered  in  expenses  for  the  table  and  in  gang- 
ing ;  in  gifts  to  monks,  convents,  chapels ;  in  payments  to 
pious  societies,  in  illumination  of  altars,  and  in  alms  to  sturdy 
beggars/  by  which  a  great  many  persons  who. would  rather 
live  by  begging  than  by  honest  labour  are  supported  in  idle- 
ness and  vice,  and  consequently  it  is  impossible  to  go  into  the 
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streets,  particularly  in  the  night,  without  being  assailed  by  * 
crowd  of  those  wretches. 

Valencia,  in  spite  of  its  opulence,  of  the  taste  of  its  inhabit 
tants  for  pleasure,  and  of  their  natural  affability,  is  far  from 
being  an  amusing  town.  It  is  difficult  to  gain  admission  into 
private  houses;  and  without  great  intimacy,  no  one  sees  the 
ladies  but  from  twelve  at  noon  to  one  o'clock.  There  arc  no 
Coffee  houses ;  some  out  of  the  way  places,  called  boiellerias, 
supply  their  place,  but  are  not  used  for  sociable  meetings. 
The  Valencians  seldom  give  dinners.  The  nobility  meet  ge- 
nerally in  large  and  boisterous  parties,  in  which  they  do  not 
converse  but  play,  an  amusement  of  which  the  women  are 
passionately  fond.  In  these  assemblies  strangers  are  ad- 
mitted without  much  difficulty :  the  party  meet  because  it  is 
pecessary,  and  separate  with  indifference,  going  away  with 
minds  as  vacant  as  they  came.  The  second  rate  societies  are 
much  less  numerous,  but  are  perhaps  more  amusing :  they 
pften  make  parties  to  go  and  dine  at  Grao,  or  other  adjacent 
places,  and  spend  the  time  agreeably  enough. 

There  was  formerly  a  playhouse  at  Valencia  said  to  have 
)>een  very  handsome.  An  archbishop  of  the  town  through  a 
mistaken  zeal,  causey)  it  to  be  demolished.  After  the  death 
of  that  prelate,  a  temporary  one  was  erected,  decorated  simply 
but  with  taste.  There  are  plays  in  it  every  night,  and  the 
prices*of  admission  are  moderate. 

The  women  of  every  class  carry  the  luxury  of  dress  to  the 
highest  pitch :  those  of  the  first  and  second  never  wear  Spa- 
pish  clothes  but  when  they  go  out  on  foot  or  to  church ;  at 
borne,  in  visiting,  in  parties,  at  balls  or  plays,  in  carriages  or 
on  the  promenade,  they  dress  in  the  French  fashion.  Their 
stuffs  are  handsome  and  choice  ;  they  are  elegantly  made  up, 
and  arranged  with  taste  :  they  come  from  France,  in  their 
Jiead-flresses  they  wear  flowers  and  feathers,  and  they  are 
f ery  affentive  to  f  heir  shoes  and  stockings.    With  a.1)  tbfo 
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•  richness  of  drew,  tkeir  ear-rings  and  other  trinkets  are  of  fate 
stones :  there  are  very  few  who  wear  diamonds. 

Hie  women  are  not  more  elegant  than  the  men  are  simple 
and  modest  in  their  dress.  The  nobihty  find  the  uniform  of 
the  maestranza  very  economical,  as  k  exempts  them  from  fol- 
lowing the  fashion*. 

The  same  luxury  appears  in  the  carriages.    There  is  a 

•  Ijrcat  number  of  coaches,  and  many  of  them  very  elegant 
The  physicians  have  a  peculiar  kind  of  carriage  of  a  ridicu- 
lous appearance. 

Luxury,  however,  does  not  extend  to  the  interior  of  the 
houses:  the  furniture  is  simple;  tapestry  and  carpets  are 
▼ery  rare.  We  see  none  of  those  glasses  or  clocks,  none  of 
those  diversified  pieces  of  furniture  which  embellish  our  apart- 
ments; no  elegant chimnies,  girandoles,  chandeliers,  bronzes, 
•and  china  ornaments ;  the  walls  are  bare,  or  at  most  lightly 
painted  with  some  festoons;  the  floors  are  matted;  the 
chairs  are  straw-bottomed;  and  their. large  lustres,  which 
constitute  the  principal  ornaments  of  their  rooms,  are  of  white 
glass. 

The  women  are  tolerably  handsome ;  their  persons,  which 
are  above  the  middle  size,  are  slim  and  light :  they  have 
large  fine  eyes,  and  a  whiter  skin  than  is  commonly  met  with 
in  Spain. 

We  have  already  said  something  of  the  serenos  in  speaking 
«f  the  guard  of  Valencia,  we  shall  here  add  some  particulars 
relative  to  their  institution.  Valencia  is  the  first  town  in 
Spain  in  which  they  were  established,  and  that  was  in  1777- 
An  alcalde,  named  Joachim  Van,  finding  the  firework -makers  * 
reduced  to  want  by  the  prohibition  of  fireworks,  conceived 
the  idea  of  giving  them  an  employment  useful  to  the  public 
without  being  a  burden  to  the  town  or  the  king :  he  stationed 
a  certain  number  of  them  in  every  quarter.  These  men  have 
*ach  a  lantern  and  a  halberd,  they  walk  through  the  streets 
WS'gned  them,  pall  the  hour  and  state  of  the  weather,  give 
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notice  to  housekeeper*  of  doors  left  open*  guafrd  against  Hre, 
give  a  light  to  those  who  ask  it,  accompany  and  light  those 
who  want  their  assistance,  and  in  urgent  cases  goto  doctors, 
surgeons,  mid  wives,  notaries,  and  confessors:  they  have  no 
salary,  but  depend  upon  the  voluntary  bounty  of  the  inhabi- 
tants for  a  weekly  recoropence.  There  have  been  mjuch  fever 
thefts  and  murders  by  night  since  their  establishment.  They 
are  called  serenos,  because  the  sky  being  generally  serene, 
sereno  is  their  usual  call. 

A  singular  custom,  founded  on  a  mistaken  charity,  is  ob- 
served at  the  hospital.  On  Good  Friday  night  every  year  a 
splendid  supper  is  provided  for  the  patients  at  the  expense  of 
the  archbishop.  Persons  of  every  rank  and  condition  go  k> 
crowds  to  the  hospital,  where  they  squeeze  and  push  to  get  at 
the  dishes,  and  to  help  the  sick  with  them :  as  they  think  that 
they  are  doing  a  good  work,  to  render  it  still  more  meritorious, 
they  force  the  poor  patients  to  gorge  themselves  with  victuals. 
There  is  a  general  contention  as  to  who  shall  give  them  most, 
who  shall  compel  them  to  eat  on  in  the  name'of  God,  and  for 
God,  in  thq  name  of  the  Virgin  and  all  the  saints,  and  for  die 
Virgin  and  all  the  saints.  How  can  so  pernicious  a  custom  be 
kept  up  in  an  enlightened  age,  and  in  a  civilised  town?  Sevenl 
men  of  sense  have  protested  against  this  abuse,  but  their  ar- 
guments have  had  no  effect. , 

There  are  peculiarities  in.  the  Valencian  festivals,  both  reli- 
gious and  profane,  which  may  gratify  curiosity,  and  we  shall 
therefore  give  the  particulars  of  some  of  them. 

The  maestmnza  is  a  body  of  the  nobility  leagued  in  a  carp 
of  chivalry :  to  be  admitted  into  it,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  a 
descent  of  four  degrees.  There* are  similar  corps  at  Seville, 
Granada,  and  Ronda.  Each  has  its  owa  officers  and  particu- 
lar uniform.  They  have  no  appointed  duties  to  perform,  a* 
service  to  attend  to;  yet  on  urgent  occasions  their  assembling 
might  furnish  the  sovereign  with  a  corps  of  well-mounted  €*• 
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salry.    in  being  acquainted  with  that  of  Valencia,  weah*U 
be  pretty  nearly  acquainted  with  the  others. 

The  maestranxa  is  commanded  by  a  lieutenant,  with  the 
oame  oikenmmo  ttayor,.  who  is  usually  a  prince  of  the  royal 
family,  and  elected  every  year.  It  has  several  officers,  a  fo- 
cal, two  assistants,  to  whom  the  functions  of  the  ancient  judge* 
of  the  field  are  assigned,  a  secretary,  treasurer,  and  two  akn+- 
ners :  these  are  chosen  from  among  the  knights,  and  elected 
yearly.  It  keeps  in  pay  a  draughtsman,  a  pricker,  two  assist- 
ant prickers,  a  horse-breaker,  a  surgeon,  an  armourer,  two 
farriers>  an  alguazil  mayor,  a  kettle-drummer,  two  trumpets* 
and  eight  musicians.  The  knights  exercise  themselves  in 
their  evolutions  at  a  riding-house  appropriated  to  that  pur- 
pose* The  maestranza  is  divided  into  four  squadrons,  each 
commanded  by  a  knight  called  therefore  qttadrilkr*). 

The  uniform  of  thd  corps  is  a  blue  coat  faced  with  red,  a 
red  silver-laced  waistcoat,  and  blue  breeches:  the  ©oat  is 
laced  in  double  rows  on  the  lappels,  single  on  the  seams,  and 
with  three  pieces  en  the  pockets  and  sleeves.  The  officers  and 
the  subaltern  agents  wear  a  plain  lace,  the  musicians  narrow 
laces  in  lozenges. 

It  gives  three  feasts  every  year,  on  the  birth-days  of  the 
king,  queen,  and  the  prince,  who  is  at  their  head.  The  whole 
expense  falls  upon  the  lieutenant,  who  invites  the  nobility  of 
Valencia,  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  strangers  of  distinction 
who  happen  to  be  in  the  town.  These  feasts  are  given  in  a 
spacious  place,  where  temporary  galleries,  handsomely  deco- 
rated, are  erected  for  the  ladies.  The  inclosure  is  a  long  rectan- 
gular area,  fenced  in  with  a  raffing  breast  high;  the  railing 
is  stuck  round  with  paintingB  and  armorial  trophies.  A 
great  door  opens  in  the  middle,  opposite  to  which,  at  the  top* 
the  portrait  of  the  prince  or  princess  whose  birth-day  is  cele- 
brated appears  in  a  giH  frame  under  a  canopy  of  crimson,  vel- 
vet, ornamented  with  gold  lace  and  fringes*  A  large  wooden 
'  nailery  occupies  one  of  the  sides}  it  is  ornamented  with  six 
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^pilasters,  and  covered  with  hangings  interspersed  with  mili~ 
tary  trophies,  and  curtains  of  yellow  taffety.    The  collective 
?view  of  the  enclosure  aud  its  decorations  is  pleasing. 

A  military  march,  the  beating  of  drums,  the  sound  of  trum- 
pets, and  other  instruments,  announce  the  arrival  of  the  maea- 
•  tranza.  The  corps,  however,  stop  two  hundred  paces  from 
the  ground.  The  fiscal,  and  the  assistants,  or  rather  judges  of 
the  field,  (their  title  in  ancient  chivalry,)  preceded  by  several 
subaltern  officers,  appear  on  horseback ;  the  gate  is  opened, 
they  enter,  go  round  the  enclosure,  reconnoitre  it,  then  go 
out  and  return  to  inform  the  maestranza  that  everything  is 
ready  far  their  reception. 

The  corps  advance  and  enter,  drums  beating,  trumpets 
sounding;  they  form  in  column,  march  up  the  middle  to  the 
top,  where  they  divide  and  file  off  on  both  sides;  the  two  flies 
proceed  to  the  bottom  where  they  meet,  and,  again  forming  in 
column,  advance  towards  the  portrait:  the  two  judges  of  the 
lists  take  their  station  at  an  angle  of  the  enclosure. 

The  knights  now  begin  their  evolutions.  On  a  constant 
gallop  they  intermix,  separate,  form  into  a  close  body,  and 
break  into  small  divisions  :  they  sometimes  go  round  the  en- 
closure, sometimes  cross  it,  and  form  themselves  into  squares 
and  circles.  These  various  movements  are  executed  with 
exactness.  They  afterwards  form  the  line,  run  at  the  ring, 
and  at  heads  which  they  beat  down ;  they  arm  themselves 
with  bucklers,  and  engage  in  sham  fights ;  they  attack  and 
repel,  dart  their  lances,  and  throw  balls  made  of  a  spongy 
•  earth.  This  imperfect  representation  of  the  ancient  tourna- 
ments recals  the  times  when  our  worthies,  equally  faithful  to 
the  laws  of  honour  and  of  beauty,  delighted  in  consecrating  to 
them  their  skill  and  valour. 

When  the  tournament  is  over,  the  company  repair  to  the 
house  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  maestranza.  The  apartments 
are  handsomely  decorated,  and  lighted  up  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  wax  candles.   The  ladies,  Pressed  in  the  French  fasbipa 
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With  taste  and  elegance,  assemble  in  the  most  spacious  hall, 
and  the  men  in  the  adjacent  rooms.  When  the  company 
are  all  seated,  the  servants  come  in  with  cups  and  baskets, 
presenting  chocolate,  sweetmeats,  ices,  and  biscuits.  After 
this  collation  the  ball  begins.  A  sideboard  is  set  out  in  one 
of  the  rooms  furnished  with  every  refreshment  that  can 
be  desired.  Great  order,  politeness,  and  good  manners  are 
kept  up  in  these  entertaiments :  the  gentlemen  of  the  maes- 
tranza  do  the  honours  in  an  agreeable  manner,  uniting  French 
civility  with  Spanish  gallantry. 

The  private  entertainments  of  the  Valencian  nobility  yield 
neither  in  pleasantness  nor  magnificence  to  those  of  the  maes- 
tranza.  A  stranger  present  at  these  assemblies  is  astonished 
to  find  in  a  provincial  town  ladies  dressed  with  as  much 
splendour,  elegance,  and  taste,  as  at  the  most  brilliant  courts 
of  Europe. 

Customs  in  respect  to  Marriages.  Marriages  at  Valencia, 
are  attended  with  an  enormous  expense,  which  is  the  more 
preposterous,  as  few  of  the  young  women  have  any  fortune* 
On  these  occasions  Spanish  vanity  displays  an  extraordinary. 
magnificence.  For  some  days  previous  to  the  ceremony,  the 
gowns,  linen,  and  ornaments  of  the  intended  bride,  the  jewels 
to  be  presented  to  her,  and  the  presents  she  has  received,  are  all 
publicly  shown:  these  matters  are  so  carefully  arranged, 
indeed  in  so  studied  a  manner,  that  a  stranger  might  mistake 
the  room  where  the  lady's  parapharoalia  are  exhibited  for  a 
milliner's  or  a  jeweller's  shop.  To  different  companies,  as 
they  come  in,  a  female  relation  enumerates  the  articles  ex- 
posed :  she  tells  what  places  the  stuffs  came  from ;  she  care-* 
fully  points  out  what  belongs  to  the  bride,  what  she  owes^to  the 
tenderness  or  the  vanity  of  her  lover,  and  what  is  given  to  her 
by  her  parents,  whose  generosity  is  always  the  greaterfor  their 
knowing  that  the  public  will  not  be  unacquainted  with  it. 
The  luxury  in  the  wedding  feasts,  in.  the  balls  that  follow,  and 
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in  the  equipages  of  every  kind  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  be 
provided,  is  still  more  considerable. 

An  opposite  practice  sometimes  prevails  among  the  com* 
non  people,  which  brings  to  min<j  the  golden  age  when  our 
first  parents  had  nothing  more  than  a  hillock  of  moss  or  turf 
Cent  a  bed.  After  the  marriage  ceremony  the  bride  returns  to> 
her  father's  house,  where  she  remains  all  the  day  with  her 
friends  and  companions.  At  midnight  the  bridegroom,  ac- 
companied with  his  relations,  goes  for  her  and  takes  her  to  the 
yard  belonging  to  the  house,  where  the  nuptial  bed  has  been 
prepared  in  an  arbour  of  flowers :  in  the  morning  they  return 
to  the  father's  house,  when  breakfast  is  prepared  for  their 
guests,  who  soon  meet,  and  the  girls  present  the  bride  with  a 
cradle  made  of  apart.  The  day  concludes  with  various  di- 
versions. 

Festivals  of  the  Saints  in  the  Streets.  Images  of  the  Virgin 
and  of  several  saints  are  very  numerous  in  the  streets  of  Va- 
lencia ;  on  their  days  the  statues  are  ornamented,  the  streets 
where  they  are  situated  are  decorated,  great  illuminations 
take  place,  music  is  employed,  and  the  inhabitants  in  the 
quarter  form  processions.  The  people,  and  even  persons  of 
superior  stations,  assemble  in  crowds,  pressing  and  pushing; 
the  greater  the  crowd  the  finer  the  show,  and  accidents  are 
frequently  the  consequence. 

Processions.  The  Valencians  are  very  fond  of  processions, 
and  perhaps  there  is  not  a  town  in  all  Christendom  where 
there  are  so  many.  Some  of  them  preseut  odd  things :  1  will 
five  an  account  of  the  most  remarkable. 

No  procession,  of  however  little  importance,  takes  place 
without  being  preceded  by  eight  statues  of  giants  of  a  pro- 
digious height ;  four  of  them  represent  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world,  and  the  other  four  their  %  husbands ;  (heir  head* 
are  made  of  pasteboard,  of  an.  enormous  siaeri  fria^l  iff 
dressed  in  the  fashion;  their  bodies  of  wooden  frames*,  dres*- 
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ed  in  coats,  or  robes,  and  various  ornaments,  all  altered  ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  fashions:  men,  covered  with  dra- 
pery filling  to  the  ground,  carry  them  at  the  bead  of  the 
procession,  malting  them  dance,  jump,  turn  and  twist  abetit, 
and  make  bows.  The  people,  quite  enchanted,  pay  more 
attention  to  the  gesticulations  of  these  giants,  than  to  the 
religious  ceremony  which  follows  them. 

The  existence  of  the  giants  has  been  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance  to  require  attention  as  to  the  means  of  perpetu- 
ating them.  There  is  a  considerable  foundation  in  Valencia 
for  their  support ;  they  have  a  house  belonging  to  them, 
where  they  are  deposited ;  two  benefices  have  been  particu- 
larly founded  in  honour  of  them,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
ecclesiastics  who  possess  those  benefices  to  take  care  of  them 
and  of  their  ornaments :  particular  revenues  are  assigned  for' 
the  expences  of  their  toilets. 

Procession  of  Holy  Thursday.  There  are  two  processions 
at  the  same  time  in  the  afternoon  of  Holy  Thursday,  one 
following  the  other.  The  first  is  composed  only  of  the  nobi- 
lity ;  every  one  attends  it  in  his  common  clothes  :  it  is  simple 
and  decent^  The  other  is  ridiculous :  we  see  penitents  co- 
vered with  red  sack-cloth,  their  heads  cased  in  conic,  or 
sugar-loaf  cowls,  slouched  behind,  and  lengthened  before,  so 
as  to  cover  the  face.  This  procession  opens  with  two  trum- 
pets, the  sound  of  which  are  ^monotonous  and  discordant; 
they  are  followed  by  twenty-three  little  flags,  on  which  th* 
instruments  of  our  LorVs  passion  are  painted.  The  proces- 
sion is  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  men  in  their  usual  dress, 
carrying  large  white"  wax  tapers ;  of  boys  walking  in  the 
middle  dressed  in  long  violet  robes,  drawn  in  about  the 
waist  with  a  cord,  with  wigs  on  their  heads  falling  over  their 
faces,  crowns  of  thorns  on  the  wigs,  and  crosses  on  their 
shoulders.  Here  and  there  appear  penitents  in  red,  flags  of 
jtbe  tame  colour,  little  stages  carried  by  penitents,  on  which 
differ**  refwesentations  are  exhibited :  the  first  is  the  Last 
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Slipper  of  Christ  with  the  Apostles ;  it  is  monstrous  from  ktf 
excessive  length,  the  ridiculousness  of  the  figures,  and  their, 
grotesque  apparel :  the  secoqd  is  an  Ecce  Homo,  preceded  by 
two  men  in  cuirasses,  and  with  pikes  reversed  ;  the  third  has 
only  three  bad  statues,  as  large  as  life ;  we  are  here  sur- 
prised to  find  the  Virgin  Mary  wearing  a  scapulary  on  the 
arms  of  the  order  of  the  Trinitarians,  in  a  representation  re- 
lative to  a  time  when  neither  scapularies  nor  Trinitarians 
were  known  :  after  this  stage  conies  a  crucifix  elevated,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Trinitarian  monks:  a  fourth  stage,  carrying 
the   Holy  Trinity,  terminates  the  procession;    the  Father 
eternal  here  appears  in  an  alb,  stole,  and  cope,  as  a  prelate 
going  to  perform  divine  service.    The  various  representation* 
are  accompanied  with  no  ornaments,  the  figures  in  them  are 
badly  done,  and  their  dresses  are  ridiculous  :  the  procession, 
taken  altogether,  far  from  edifying,  provokes  laughter,  ox  at 
least  excites  pity.* 

Procession  of  Good  Friday.  There  are  five  different  pro- 
cessions set  out  at  the  same  time,  and  follow  one  after  the 
other  in  the  afternoon  of  Good  Friday  :  they  are  much  the 
same  as  those  of  the  day  before;  the  nobility  take  their  part 
in  them.  One  of  the  five,  and  the  most  numerous-  comes 
from  the  village  of  RusafFa;  it  is  composed  of  labourers, 
most  of  whom  are  covered  with  blue  mantles.  The  trumpets, 
the  red  and  violet  flags,  the  children  clad  in  red  carrying 
crosses,  the-  stages  with  their  representations,  are  still  more 
numerous.  Children  are  seen  as  Veronicas,  that  is,  as  images  | 
of  our  Saviour,  and  likewise  dressed  as  nuns,  represenu*o£ 
Magdalenes,  penitents  np  doubt,  in  long  gowns  made  of  spart ; 

-t  *  They  are  nst  fortunate  at  Valencia  in  4^  .choice  of  cortum*  fa 
^he  saints.  In  a  street  leading  from  tjie  square  of  la  Yerva  to  tbe  Com 
^Magazine,  near  the  corner  of  the  street  of  the  Salvador,  there  is  a  P,c- 
tare  of  St.'  Anthony  of  Padua,  in  which  the  saint,  who  is  dressed  m  tbe 
habrtofa*CordelSer;  hasion  hie  head  a  cocked  hat,  gaid*IaCe<Vw**'* 
fine  whit»feathbr  siucfcin  it  /.;0  .     ;i  .  *«|M  JO* 
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a  Christ  disgustingly  naked,  lying  on  a  red  bed;  tambourins 
dressed  in  black,  and  flageolets  in  black  likewise,  accompany 
Christ  to  the  tomb ;  idiots  or  crazy  people  from  the  hospital,  in 
large  yellow  and  blue  coats,  with  handkerchiefs  round  their 
necks  and  sticks  in  their  hands,  Which  they  hold  with  a 
towel;  a  garden  of  olives  surrounded  with  ah  ozier  treillis, 
and  other  things  equally  ridiculous. 

Procession  of  Corpus  Christ i.  The  procession  of  the  Cor- 
pus Christi  is  preceded  by  very  singular  customs. 

On  the  eve  of  it,  masqueraders  run  up  and  down  the  streets 
to  the  noise  of  tambourins  and  sound  of  trumpets  and  Va- 
lencian  hautboys,  called  dulzaynas  *,  to  announce  the  solem- 
nity of  the  coming  day.  At  the  same  time  they  act  in  the 
streets  the  massacre  of  the  infants ;  a  man  in  the  dress  of 
a  woman,  and  mounted  upon  an  ass  represents  the  Virgin 
Mary  ;  he  holds  in  his  arms  an  infant,  which  is  meant  for  the 
infant  Jesus ;  a  man,  clad  as  Saint  Joseph,  leads  the  ass  by 
the  halter ;  an  ox  and  a  horse  follow  them,  and  thus  they  go 
through  the  streets  in  imitation  of  the  flight  into  Egypt. 
Men  in  the  Jewish  costume  run  about  like  furies,  with  knives 
and  cutlasses,  and  sabres,  as  if  looking  for  them,  and 
going  to  put  all  the  male  infants  to  death ;  they  stop 
those  whom  they  meet,  menace  them,  and  put  their  knives 
against  their  throats ;  they  confound  the  girls  with  them,  and 
by  way  of  attention  put  their  knives  against  their  bosoms 
also. 

On  the  day  of  the  festival,  the  procession  is  prepared  with 
great  bustle.  It  is  preceded  by  six  large  carts,  each  drawn 
by  six  mujes  covered  with  ribbons.  Each  cart  has  a  wooden 
stage  which  completely' conceals  it,  and  which  is  called  rocas. 
On  the  first  are  represented  the  creation  of  the  world ;  Adahi, 
made  out  of  the  earth ;  Eve  coming  from  the  side  of  Adaifc, 
the  serpent  seducing  Eve;  Eve  seducing  her  husband,  both 
eating  the  apple;  the  exterminating  ftttfcM*  frith  a  flafaunj 
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sword  in  his  band,  driving  them  out  of  paradise,  the  eternal 
Father  lecturing  Adam,  and  declaring  to  the  disobedient 
couple  the  punishment  of  their  crime,  &c.  &c.  AH  this  is 
performed  in  reality  by  persons  clothed  in  different  costumes, 
who  only  appear  in  their  turn,  when  it  is  time  to  show  them- 
selves on  the  6tage,  aud  who  gravely  recite  verses  in  the 
Italian  language  relative  to  their  parts.  The  other  stages  arc 
covered  with  men  and  women  dressed  in  different  costumes, 
who  perform  several  dances.  These  representations  are  ac- 
companied throughout  by  music,  and  the  duhayna9,  or  Va- 
lencian  hautboys  are  not  wanting. 

The  procession  follows.  j  It  is  composed  of  the  several  ob- 
jects which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  festival 
of  Saint  Vincent ;  dulzaynas,  tambourins,  standards  and  their 
balancers,  children  as  shepherds,  and  sailors  with  their  tam- 
bours dc  ba$£iie>  dancing  and  making  gambols ;  grown  up 
persons  dressed  in  white,  likewise  dancing  to  the  sound  of 
their  castanets,  Moorish  kings  bearing  banners  ;  white  men  in 
rea  mantles  throwing  canes;  giants  and  giantesses  with  their 
pages. 

In  every  place  where  the  procession  stops,  four  children 
dressed  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  which  does  not  resemble 
any  known  costume,  dance  upon  a  large  table  before  the  host* 
playing  with  castanets. 

Festival  of  St.  Joseph.  Every  year  on  the  18th  of  March, 
the  eve  of  the  festival  of  St.  Joseph,  the  upholsterers  and  car- 
penters represent  scenes  in  the  streets  before  the  doors  of  their 
shops,  perfectly  theatrical;  these  are  figures  as  large  as 
life,  dressed  in  clothes  appropriate  to  the  characters  they  are 
intended  to  iej. resent.  They  consist  of  bodies  of  very  light 
wood;  their  face- is  formed  by  a  mask;  their  clothes,  their 
head-dress  and  their  apparel  are  made  of  paper,  and  are 
often  very  well  done.  These  figures  are  raised  upon  a  large 
wooden  pile,  which  is  not  seen,  and  which  is  surrounded  breast 
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high  by  a  thick  bundle   of  faggots  curiously  arranged,  that 
presents  something  ofahe  form  of  a  small  theatre; 

A  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  representations  are  frequently 
seen  in  one  year,  and  many  of  them  are  very  handsome'; 
amongst  them  are  a  Bacchus  astride  upon  a  barrel,  a  family 
assembled  to  kill  a  hog,  a  Spanish  gentleman  and  lady  dan- 
cing the  bolero  to  the  sound  of  a  guitar  which  is  played  by 
another  figure,  a  giant  dressed  in  the  Dutch  costume,  who 
makes  a  bear  dance,  while  another  figure  beats  the  drum ;  on 
one  side  are  seen  figures  supporting  each  other,  each  per- 
forming different  tricks,  yet  all  joining  to  assist  in  a  greater 
one,  performed  by  a  figure  raised  entirely  above  them. 

At  the  close  of  the  evening,  the  faggots  are  set  on  fire  ;  in 
an  instant  the  scene  disappears  in  the  middle  of  flames,  and 
is  reduced  to  ashes.  These  representations  are  called  f alias 
de  Saint  Joseph. 

The  people  crowd  ;  persons  of  a  higher  condition  take  the 
dress  of  the  people  and  mix  with  them ;  they  run  together 
from  all  quarters,  and  the  most  important  affairs  are  forgot- 
ten. 

In  the  afternoon  these  representations  are  followed  by 
multitudes ;  every  one  wishing  to  see  them  at  his  ease.  A  stran- 
ger has  no  occasion  for  a  guide ;  he  has  only  to  follow  the 
crowd,  and  he  may  be  sure  of  seeing  every  thing.  When 
night  arrives,  each  person  takes  his  stand  near  the  represen- 
tation which  he  thinks  the  most  interesting  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  it  reduced  to  ashes.  This  is  the  most  cri- 
tical moment,  the  night  favours  licentiousness  and  adventures  j 
pick-pockets  ply  their  craft  in  safety  ;  lovera  keep  their  ap- 
pointments ;  they  seek  and  find :  this  night  is  generally  fer- 
tile in  adventures.  In  the  parties  which  are  afterward* 
formed,  nothing  is  talked  of  but  the  fallasi  every  other  sub- 
ject would  seem  insipid  ;  every  one  praises  that  which  struct 
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Km  the  most ;  the  enlogiums  are  inexhaustible ;  on  the 
following  day  they  are  thought  of  no  more. 

This  custom  might  he  productive  of  great  inconveniences, 
besides  those  which  always  accompany  nocturnal  festivals. 
The  streets  of  Valencia  are  generally  narrow ;  and  those 
wooden  piles  are  built  in  the  narrowest  as  well  as  the  broadest 
streets ;  the  flames  rising  very  high,  and  the  sparks  flying 
above  the  tops  of  the  houses,  these  might  easHy  be  set  on  fire. 

Festival  of  St*  Vincent  Ferrier.  This  stint,  who  was  born 
at  Valencia,  is  the  patron  of  the  town ;  his  festival  is  cele- 
brated on  Quasimodo  Monday ;  or  the  Monday  after  Easter 
Monday. 

The  baptism  of  this  saint  Js  represented  in  the  church  of 
St  Stephen,  4>  theatre  is  raised,  upon  which  are  placed 
twenty  statues  or  puppets  as  large  as  life,  which  represent 
the  priest  and  clerk,  two  ancient  wardens  of  Valencia,  now 
ealled  regidors,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  god-fa- 
thers of  the  child ;  one  of  them  holding  the  new  born  infant 
in  his  arras,  the  godmother  of  the  child,  the  mid-wife,  the 
viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  his  wife,  ten  ladies,  as 
if  invited  to  the  baptism ;  a  negro  and  a  negress,  servants  of 
the  viceroy.  The  priest  and  the  clerk  are  clad,  in  sacerdotal 
habits,  the  two  wardens  in  grand  robes  of  crimson  damask ; 
the  god-mother,  and  the  midwife,  are  dressed  in  black,  like 
modern  Spaniards ;  the  viceroy  has  a  blue  coat  in  the  French 
fashion  laced  with  silver;  the  ladies  are  likewise  dressed  in 
the  French  fashion;  their  gowns,  their  head-dresses,  their 
trimmings  are  changed  every  year ;  they  are  made  according 
to  the  prevailing  fashion ;  ribbons,  feathers,  flowers,  brace- 
lets, earrings,  and  watch-chains,  are  not  spared.  This  scene  is 
thus  exposed  fof  three  days  to  the  eager  curiosity  of  the 
people,  who  flock  in  crowds  to  see  it.  It  is  useless  to  draw  a 
picture  of  the  indecencies  committed  in  the  church. 

At  the  same  time  a  great  number  of  altars  are  built,  some 
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Urge,  «owe  small,  more  or  less  ornamented,  in  the  different 
streets,  in  the  shops,  and  at  the  entrances  of  the  houses-. 
Each  of  these  altars  is  surrounded  by  a  company  of  musi- 
cians, who  play  at  intervals  on  their  instruments  during  the 
continuance  of  the  festival.  There  are  three  distinguished 
altars,  where  the  scene  becomes  more  interesting,  and  to 
which  the  crowd  more  eagerly  run,  that  of  the  square  del 
Mercado,  that  of  the  street  Solseria,  and  that  of  the*  street 
del  Mar :  the  last  is  always  the  handsomest,  the  moat  fol- 
lowed, and  most  costly  ;  it  is  changed  every,  yejar  according 
to  the  fancy  of  him  who.  pays  for  the  festival ;  this  is  one  of 
the  inhabitants'  of  the  street  del  Mar  who  bears  all  the 
expences:  each  of  them  takes  his  turn.  We  will  now  de- 
scribe this  festival  as  it  was  celebrated  some  years  ago. 

The  altar  of  the  street  del  Mar  was  built  of  wood,  and 
covered  with  printed  linen ;  it  was  raised  higher  than  the 
houses,  against  which  it  stood.  It  had  two  stories  of  archi- 
tecture, the  first  was  composed  of  six  large  Doric  columns, 
with  the  statues  of  Hope  and  Charity,  and  fout  large 
▼ases  oft  flowers  placed  upon  the  cornice ;  the  second 
was  filled  with  borders  and  several  other  ornaments*  two 
groups  of  angels  and  two  pictures  of  Saint^oi  the  order  of 
St.  Dominic.  An  almost  triangular  frontispiece  was  raised 
aboye  the  second  story,  which  was  filled  by  a  picture  in  me- 
dallions  representing  a  miracle  of  St.  Vincent  Feirfier,  and 
surmounted  by  the  arms  of  the  town  of  Valencia.  A  large 
niche,  the  arch  of  which  was  ornamented  with  garlands  of 
flowers,  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  second  story,  it 
contained  a  statue  of  St.  Vincent,  surrounded  by  a  glory,  and 
above  were  groups  of  cherubim.  A  sea,  the  waves  of  which 
were  in  motion,  occupied  the  bottom  of  the  akar,  and  ships 
appeared  on  it  in  full  sail  This  altar  was  placed  Upon  a 
kind  of  theatre,  raised  about  five  feet;  it  was  lighted  by  two 
hundred  candles  of  white  wax.  The  street  was  covered  with 
canvas,  which  prevented  the  day  light  from  entering  it  5  the 
R  3 
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neighbouring  houses  were  hung  with  tapestry,  and  the  frame 
of  their  balconies  and  their  windows  were  decorated  with 
carpets  of  crimson  damask  ;  two  galleries  raised  on  the  two 
sides  contained  two  bands  of  musicians,  The  whole  of  the 
street  and  of  its  decorations  formed  an  agreeable  appearance ; 
it  would  have  been  dignified,  had  it  not  been  degraded  by  a 
mixture  of  theatrical  machines ;  but  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  represent  annually  the  miracles  of  the  saint  and  to 
represent  them  in  a  striking  manner  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  multitude. 

It  was  the  same  in  the  Bolserra  and  the  Mercado ;  the 
altars  were  there  also  placed  upon  theatres  and  accompanied 
by  theatrical  machines. 

The  miracle  v/hich  was  chosen  for  the  altar  of  the  street  del 
Mar,  was  one  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  performed  by 
(he  Saint  at  Barcelona,  at  a  time  when  that  town  was  abso- 
lutely in  want  of  bread  ;  it  is  said  that  the  saint  preaching 
on  the  sea-shore,  gave  his  blessing  to  the  watery  element, 
and  immediately,  ships  loaded  with  corn  arrived  in  the  bar* 
hour.  To  produce  this  effect,  the  saint  was  placed  upon  a 
chair  on  the  stage,  before  the  altar,  preaching,  some  figures 
were  introduced  to  form  his  audience,  and  a  sea  appeared  in 
motion.  The  miracle  of  the  street  of  the  Bolseria  was  the 
same :  the  chair,  the  saint  preaching,  the  audience,  the  sea 
were  also  there,  to  which  were  added  two  flour-mills.  The 
miracle  of  the  square  del  Mercado  was  of  another  kind;  it 
^elated  to  a  repast  given  to  the  saint,  for  which  a  husband 
having  desired  his  wife  to  bring  the  best  that  she  had  in  the 
houses  she  had  killed  and  prepared  her  own  children ;  tbe 
table  was  placed  upon  the  stage,  and  had  on  it  a  cloth,  nap- 
Jcips,  bread,  wine,  and  a  stewpan. 

The  festival  was  announced  on  the  Saturday  of  the  feast  of 

the  Passover,  at  noon,  by  ringing  all  the  bells  in  the  town.  At 

•  {be  W&e  instan|  four  drums,  eight  tambourins^  and  twelve 
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dulzaynas  were  carried  up  and  dpwn  the  street  del  Mar 
from  one  end  to  the  other. 
'  At  that  instant  the  festival  began.  Persons  playing  drums, 
tambouring,  and  dulzaynas,  divided  and  distributed  them- 
selves in  different  parts  of  the  same  street ;  they  never  ceased 
beating  and  playing  for  three  days,  except  at  the  time  when 
they  met  to  go  up  and  down  the  street  together,,  which  thejr 
did  very  frequently  in  the  course  of  the.  day. 

On  the  following  night  there  was  a  general  illumination  iij 
the  town ;  all  the  windows  of  the  first  floor  were  ornamented 
with  large  flambeaux  of  wood,  in  imitation  of  flambeaux  of 
white  wax,  with  small  lamps  at  the  end  of  them^  This  me- 
thod appears  to  be  a  very  good  one,  the  flambeaux  always 
remained  at  the  same  height,  and  produced  magnificent 
streams  of  light.  This  illumination  was  .  repeated  on  the 
nights  of  Sunday  and  Monday. 

On  (he  Sunday  morning,  the  representations  of  the  miracles 
began  at  the  three  altars. 

In  the  street  del  Mar,  the  saint,  in  the  chair  where  he 
was  supposed  to  be  preaching,  made  some  of  the  gestures  of 
a  preacher,  and  at  last  gave  his  benediction  to  the  sea  ;  the 
Waves  were  then  put  m  motion,  the  billows  were  agitated, 
and  tossed  about ;  ships,  without  sailors,  which  were  seen  to 
be  loaded  with  corn,  arrived  at  full  sail  from  .opposite  direc- 
tions; they  cut  through  the  waves,  passed  rapidly  before  the 
eyes  of  the  pleased  spectators  and  disappeared ;  an  instant 
after  sailors  were  seen  upon  the  shore  with  sacks  of  corn  upon 
their  shoulders  which  they  put  down  oa  the  shore ; .  they  'then 
went  away  and  returned  again  and  again  until  it  might  be 
presumed  that  they  had  landed  the  whoie  cargo,  every  thing 
was  tuen  re-p!aced  in  its  first  situation. 

In  the  street  of  the  Bolseria  tue  ame  miracle  was  better 
performed  ;  the  ships  stopped,  the  sails  were  lowered,  and  the 
anchors  cast;  sailors  ran  in  great  numbers  upon  the  shore,  and 
assisted  in  unloading  the  ships ;  those  who  wtre  within  gav% 
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the  M*tfp  of  corn  to  those  who  were  without,  who  placed  them 
upon  their  shoulders,  and  carried  them  to  the  two  mills  which 
were  always  at  work,  and  the  corn  was  then  immediately 
turned  into  flour.  When  the  ships  weye  unloaded  the  sail? 
were  spread,  the  anchors  were  raised,  and  they  weijt  away. 

The  miracle  of  the  square  of  Mercado  was  of  another  kjnd; 
the  husband  and  wife  expressed  by  their  gestures  the  grief 
which  they  felt  for  the  death  of  their  children  :  Saint  Vincent 
arrived  in  the  habit  of  the  order  of  Saint  Dominic,  followed 
by  a  lay-brother  of  the  same  order ;  the  master  of  the  home 
informed  him  of  the  cause  of  their  distress;  during  this  time 
a  servant  entered,  carrying  a  pye ;  but,  stupified  by  what  bad 
passed  under  his  eyes,  he  forgot  to  put  it  on  the  table,  and  re- 
mained motionless;  the  saint,  affected  by  the  situation  of  the 
good  people  who  had  received  him  into  their  house,  ap- 
proached the  table,  and  gave  his  benediction  to  the  stewpan; 
immediately,  the  two  children,  restored  to  life,  came  out  of  it; 
they  played,  they  leaped,  they  sprang  upon  the  table,  they 
rap  to  all  the  company  one  after  the  other,  they  jumped  upon 
the  neck  of  the  father,  of  the  mother,  of  the  good  monks,  and  tip 
maid,  and  overwhelmed  them  with  kisses  and  caresses.    The 
servant,  astonished  at  the  prodigy,  #and  filled  with  gratitude 
towards  the  good  Dominican,  offered  him  the  pye,  which  she 
still  held  in  her  hands,  and  which  the  monk  refused;  the  holy 
man  gave,  his  benediction  to  the  pye,  and  a  pigeon  which  it 
contained,  though  thoroughly  baked,  instantly  came  to  life} 
took  wing,  and  flew,  away. 

AH  these  figures  were  kinds  of  puppets  of  different  sizes; 
those' of  this  altar  of  Mercado  were  almost  as  large  as  life. 

These  representations  were  frequently  repeated  during  the 
days  and  nights  of  Sunday  apjd  Monday.  The  people  ran  to 
see  them  in  crowds,  and  beheld  them  with  an  eager  curiosjtrj 
fascinated  every  time,  with  the  woiklere  that  they  bad  wit- 
nessed, they  remained  stationary  to  see  them,  ptrfW^ 
again. 
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ln  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  the  fishermen  of  Valencia 
formed  a  procession,  in  which  they  walked  two  and  two  with 
a  wax  candle  in  their  hands,  several  of  them  in  black  velvet 
coats,  and  swords  by  their  sides,  and  some  of  them  in  hand- 
some dresses  of  figured  velvets :  they  carried  eight  stages  with 
representations  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  Saint  Peter,  St.  Vincent 
Ferrier,  &c.  Very  extraordinary  things  were  seen  in  this 
procession;  two  men  dressed  as  Moorish  kings,  with  great 
boards,  and  royal  crowns  on  their  heads,  carried  banners ;  a 
great  mimjber  of  children,  some  dressed  as  shepherds,  others 
as  sailors,  others  in  a  costume  which  cannot  be  defined* 
shook  their  tambourins,  dancing  and  leaping  along  the  pro* 
cession;  twelve  men,  dressed  in  white,  played  the  castanets, 
also  dancing  and  leaping  about ;  twelve  other  men,  in  Turkish 
habits,  marched  with  a  grave  and  formal  step;  a  great  num- 
ber of  others,  in  white  breeches  and  waistcoats  with  red 
mantles  on  their  shoulders,  masks  upon  their  faces,  and  long 
white  sticks  in  their  bands,  repeatedly  throwing  the  stick  into 
the  air,  and  catching  it  as  it  fell,  and  playing  various  tricks 
with  it 

Another  extremely  numerous  procession,  set  out  from  the 
cathedral  in  the  afternoon  of  the  Monday.  It  was  preceded 
hj  all  the  companies  of  tradesmen,  each  company  marching 
in  a  body,  with  two  long  enormous  standards  before  them, 
accompanied  with  a  tambourin  and  a  dulzayna.  A  forest  of 
standards  was  seen  following  very  near,  which  continued  for  a 
Ipng  time,  and  rising  from  the  middle  of  an  immense  crowd, 
teemed  to  proceed  from  a  moving  ground ;  the  men  who  car- 
ried them  played  a  thousand  tricks  with  them,  tricks  of 
strength  and  balancing;  sometimes  the  standard  slipped  from 
their  hands,  and  in  its  fall  struck  the  inconsiderate  bead,  of  the 
piping  multitude;  at  the  same  time  the  noise  of  so.  mans; 
tambourins,  and  the  shrill  and  dissonant  sound  of  so  many. 
duUaynas  made  a  hurly-burly,  the  discordant  noises  of  which, 
might  excite  laughter  at  first,  but  soon  becomes  tiresome. 
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The  eight  giants  followed,  also  playing  antics ;  they  marched, 
they  stopped,  they  turned,  and  made  bows ;  their  pages,  four 
•in  number,  preceded  them;  these  were  men  disguised  as 
dwarfs ;  they  wore  pasteboard  heads,  which  were  monstrous 
from  the  enormity  of  their  size  and  their  figure;  they  were 
dressed  in  a  grotesque  manner,  playing  castanets  and  dancing 
as  they  proceeded.  The  regular  clergy,  who  are  verjf  nu- 
merous, followed ;  then  the  secular  clergy  of  the  parishes, 
preceded  by  their  crosses ;  and  in  the  same  manner  the 
lower  clergy  and  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral ;  after  which 
were  carried  the  relics  of  Saint  Vincent  Ferrier.  The  muni- 
cipal body  closed  the  procession.  * 

Some  other  processions  which  took  place  on  the  same  day, 
at  ten  o'clock  at  night  concluded  the  festival ;  they  only  went 
through  those  streets  where  there  were  altars  ;  in.  eaeh  of 
them  was  carried  a  statue  of  the  saint  to  be  deposited  in  the 
bouse  of  the  person  who  was  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
festival  on  the  following  year;  they  were  composed  of  persons 
of  all  ranks,  with  wax  candles,  and  preceded  by  drums,  tam- 
bourins,  dulzaynas,  and  other  musical  instruments. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  aH  that  passes  at  these  festivals.  In 
the  day  every  business  is  neglected  but  that  of  walking  and 
running  about,  going  from  one  altar  to  another,  seeing,  being 
seen,  and  returning  ten  times  to  the  same  place.  The  street* 
and  squares  where  there  are  altars,  are  filled  with  an  immense 
crowd;  the  streets  leading  to  them  are  also  full  of  persons  of 
both  sexes;  we  have  only  to  go  with  the  stream,  and  we  are 
sure  to  pass  by  all  the  altars.  The  multitude  stop  before  the 
altars  to  see  the  representations  of  the  miracles;  they  seek 
their  friends,  find,  and  get  near  to  one  another  ;  the  crowd  fa- 
vours concealment ;  the  stupid  attention  to  the  representation 
turns  the  attention  from  innqmerable  tcte-a-tetes  which  are 
going  on  in  an  immense  crowd.  Night  arrives,  every  thing 
is  again  in  motion,  and  the  crowd  increases;  slouchedhats 
or   the    men  and  hoods  for  the  women     favour  intrigues 
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which  night  covers  with  its  shades ;  the  mother  often  searches 
in  vain  for  her  daughter,  and  the  husband  for  his  wife  ;  they 
lose  themselves  iu  the  crowd,  and  are  not  to  he  found : 
the  darkness  of  the  night  hides  the  consequences.  There 
is  little  fear  'of  discovery ;  they  are  surrounded  by  indivi- 
duals who  have  the  same  intentions,  indulgence  is  reci- 
procal. 

EXCURSIONS  IK  THE  ENVIRONS  OF  VALENCIA.* 

ElSocos  is  a  convent  of  Great  Augostins,  situated  out  of  the 
town,  to  the  left  of  the  faubourg  of  Quarte,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  beautiful  country  which  surrounds  Valencia. 

We  arrive  at  it  by  a  short  and  broad  avenue,  at  each  end  of 
which  are  orange  trees  cut  breast  high,  and  the  sides  are  planted 
with  orange,  palm,  and  cypress  trees.  It  leads  to  a  portico 
of  six  large  arches,  supported  by  separate  Dorio  columns. 
There  is  a  story  over  the  portico ;  it  has  six  balconies  which' 
correspond  to  the  six  arches  below;  they  are  ornamented 
with  iron-railings,  and  decorated  with  small  pilasters  of  the 
same  order. 

-  The  church  is  simple,  of  Ionic  architecture ;  there  is  no* 
thing  remarkable  in  it  but  some  paintings  by  Vergara.  The 
ceiling  of  the  sanctuary  is  covered  with  paintings  in  fresco, 
but  the  execution  cf  them  is  below  mediocrity ;  they  are  by 
Francisco  Bru.  Some  ancient  paintings  upon  wood  ornament 
the  altars  of  St.  Claude  and  of  the  Incarnation :  the  names  of 
the  painters  are  not  known ;  they  appear  to  have  been  painted 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  All  these  pictures, 
though  good,  do  not  come  near  to  the  beauty  of  a  small  pic* 
lure  which  is  placed  behind  a  glass  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar 
of  Saint  Augustin ;  it  is  a  Virgin  raising  her  eyes  towards 
h.eaven  with  her  head  covered  with  a  veil ;  delicacy,  expres- 
sion, truth,  colouring,  and  uncommon  beauty  in  the  drapery, 
aje  found  in  this  picture ;  it  is  by  Guido. 

Jn  the  chapel  of  Christ  of  the  good  Death,  there  is  a  cru- 
cifix, the  sculptor  of  which  has  expressed  in  the  features  of  the 
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countenance  all  the  pangs  of  the  agony;  the  wwe  of  the 
artist  is  not  known;  it  is  believecl  to  have  been  a  production 
of  the  reign  of  Philip  II. 

In  the  sacristy  there  are  likewise  some  good  paintings,  one 
of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  wood,  the  painter  of  which 
is  not  known ;  a  Virgin  of  1he  Sorrows,  by  Moralez  j  a  Sa- 
viour of  the  World,  by  Ribalta ;  and  two  very  small  pictures 
which  are  amongst  the  relics ;  one  of  the  Birth  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  other  of  tbe  Adoration  of  the  Kings ;  the 
former  appears  to  be  of  the  school  of  Raphael,  the  latter 
seems  from  another  pencil  and  of  a  more  remote  date. 

The  chapel  of  Saint  Thpmas  de  Villanueva,  which  is  of 
modem  construction,  forms  a  small  distinct  church,  and  baa 
as  handsome  appearance;  but  there  are  a  number  of  orna- 
ments in  it  without  either  taste  or  proportion.  Tbe  paintings 
are  by  Vergara ;  but  they  prove  the  youth  of  the  artist,  and 
the  hurry  in  which  they  were  done.  The  statues  of  the  four 
cardinal  virtues  are  by  the  brother  of  this  painter ;  and  the 
execution  of  the  principal  altar  is  by  a  monk  of  the  same 
convent. 

Convent  of  Saint  Mary  of  Jesus.  This  is  a  convent  of  Ob- 
semntin  Cordeliers,  situated  about  a  mile  from  Valencia,  sur- 
rounded by  a  magnificent  country;  it  is  inhabited  by  130 
monks*  The  church  of  it  is  simple,  and  has  nothing  remark* 
able  but  tbe  chapel  of  the  blessed  Nicholas  Factor,  which  waa 
built  in  1787. 

This  chapel  is  ornamented  with  Corinth  Uu  pilasters,  cased 
i|i  stucco,  with  gilt  fillets  and  capitals;  they  are  supported  by 
pedestals  of  .red,  yellow,,  and  white  marble.  It  has  a  handt 
some  dome,  which  is  ornamented  with  paintings  in  fresco. 
Similar  paintings  ornament  three  sides  of  the  chapel  above" 
th*  cornice,  and  the  four  angles  of  the  spring  of  the  domes 
all  th^ee  pointings  a*e  by  Places.  Two  large  pictures,  repre- 
senting the  miraculous  achievements  of.  the  saint  decorate  the 
two  sides  of  the  chapel ;  they  are  by  the  same  painter.    The 
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altar  is  simple ;  it  has  a  picture  by  Vergara,  representing 
Philip  II.  opening  the  tomb  of  Nicolas  Factor,  to  See  the 
mortal  remains  of  that  holy  monk. 

The  church  of  St.  John  de  la  Rivera.  This  is  the  church 
of  a  convent  of  reformed  Franciscans  situated  out  of  the  town, 
almost  at  the  end  of  the  Alameda,  below  the  bridge  of  the 
Sea.  It  has  nothing  remarkable  but  some  pictures,  one  of  the 
baptism  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  the  principal  altar,  by  Alfonso 
Cano ;  one  of  the  Conception,  in  the  chapel  of  that  name  ; 
one  of  Saint  Francis,  one  of  Saint  Pascal,  one  of  Saint  Claire, 
and  angels,  upon  brass,  by  Lazarus  Baldi,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  choir.  The  sanctuary  is  ornamented  with  paintings  in 
fresco,  by  Antonio  Ricarte. 

The  monastery  of  Saint  Michael  de  los  Reyes.  This  is  a 
monastery  of  Jeronimites,  situated  upon  the  road  which  leads 
from  Valencia  to  Murviedro  and  into  Cataloma,  about  a  mile 
from  Valencia,  leaving  it  by  the  gate  and  bridge  of  Serannos, 
and  by  the  faubourg  of  Murviedro.  It  was  founded  by  Fer- 
dinand of  Aragon  and  Ursula  Germaine  de  Foix,  his  wife. 

This  monastery  is  in  a  delightful  situation,  in  the  middle  of 
varied  and  ever-verdant  fields.  It  is  rich  and  contains  fifty 
monks,  who  acknowledge  that  it  has  a  revenue  of  20,000 
pezos  (3,125/.)  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  they  do  not  exagge- 
rate ;  report  gives  them  double  that  sum. 

Its  appearance  is  not  striking.  A  low  wall  without  orna- 
ments presents  itself,  through  which  a  very  ordinary  gate 
opens ;  we  enter  into  a  large  court,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
we  perceive  the  front  of  the  church,  and  on  one  side  the  gate 
of  the  monastery. 

The  front  of  the  church,  which  is  of  free-stone,  has  three 
stories  of  architecture  of  six  columns  each ;  the  first  of  the 
Doric  order,  the  second  of  the  Ionic,  and  the  third  of  the  Co- 
rinthian ;  some  wreathed,  and  others  with  spiral  flutes ;  and 
the  statues  of  the  thtee  magi.    This  front  is  supported  by  two 
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large  square  towers,  which  rise  on  each  side  above  the  edifice  ; 
these  towers  have  three  stories  of  architecture,  the  two  first 
without  ornaments ;  an  arched  window  opens  on  each  side  oF 
the  third  between  four  Doric  pilasters,  and  is  terminated  by  a 
balustrade 

In  the  interior  of  the  monastery  there  is  a  large  cloister,  the 
architecture  of  which  something  resembles  that  of  the  cloister 
of  the  Evangelists  in  the  Escurial,  but  the  roof  of  it  is  perhaps 
too  flat. 

This  monastery  has  a  library,  which  is  not  very  larger 
there  are  scarcely  3000  volumes,  almost  all  of  theology  and 
history,  and  all  ancient ;  but  a  collection  of  manuscripts  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  is  preserved  there,  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  and  neatness  of  the  writing,  as  well 
as  for  the  delicacy  and  good  preservation  of  the  vignettes, 
borders,  and  other  paintings. 

The  church  has  only  a  nave,  of  a  good  Doric  architecture  ; 
it  is  ornamented  with  fluted  pilasters,  and  galleries  decorated 
with  Ionic  columns  and  pediments.  The  roof  of  it  is  rather 
flat,  but  well  shot  and  with  good  taste.  The  cross-aisle  is 
large  and  handsome,  but  not  sufficiently  extended ;  it  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  well-formed  dome,  something  like  that  of  tbe 
Escurial. 

The  sanctuary  is  raised  in  the  form  of  a  terrace,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  handsome  balustrade  that  extends  along  the 
steps  by  which  it  is  ascended ;  it  is  paved  with  large  squares 
of  blue  marble,  inlaid  with  lace  and  flower-work,  which  is 
formed  by  incrustations  of  white  marble.  Two  monuments  of 
similar  structure  of  the  two  founders  are  placed  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  sanctuary  ;  their  execution  is  but  middling. 

The  principal  altar  is  a  ridiculous  mixture  of  wooden  orna- 
ments, confused,  without  taste,  and  of  columns  made  of  dif- 
ferent pieces  of  marble,  which  are  badly  polished  and  badly 
put  together.  The  tabernacle  is  simple,  but  noble  and  hand- 
some; tbe  front  of  the  altar  is  a  mixture  of  marble  of  all  <w** 
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lours,  put  toge'-her  with  great  art,  in  imitation  of  birds  and 
other  animals,  houses,  Chinese  pavilions,  urns,  vases,  flowers; 
there  are  a  number  of  similar  fronts  of  altars  in  this  church.; 
they  are  the  work  of  some  monks  of  the  monastery. 

The  sacristy  is  a  handsome  Gothic  room,  which  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  small  church;  there  are  some  good  paintings  in  it 
upon  stone  and  upon  copper. 

This  church  contains  a  Crucifixion,  by  Ribalta ;  an  Appa- 
rition of  the  Holy  Virgin  to  Saint  Bernard,  which  is  by  some 
attributed  to  Ribalta,  and  by  others  to  Zurinena ;  some  pic- 
tures of  the  school  of  Joannez,  but  more  correctly  designed; 
some  paintings  upon  wood  relating  to  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  life  of  Saint  Jerome,  have  been  removed  from 
the  church  to  a  gallery  near  the  choir  ;.  they  are  antiques, 
but  good :  they  are  thought  to  be  the  productions  of  the 
earliest  times  of  the  revival  of  the  arts.  It  is  a  pity  that  they 
are  kept  in  a  dark  place,  where  they  cannot  be  seen  without 
a  candle. 

Sichas.  In  a  great  number  of  villages  in  the  environs  of 
Valencia  we  find  monuments  of  the  industry  of  the  Moors ; 
these  are  large  excavations,  the  openings  of  which  are  narrow, 
but  which  enlarge  in  the  interior;  they  are  dug  straight 
down,  tolerably  deep,  and  cased  with  free-stone.  In  these 
places  the  Moors  preserved  their  corn,  and  the  modern  Va- 
lencians  make  them  serve  the  same  purpose.  They  are  called 
sichas  and  siihos.  The  handsomest  are  at  Burjasot;  this  vil- 
lage is  the  place  where  the  celebrated  actress  U Advenant  was 
buried. 

The  Albufera  is  a  large  lalfc,  which  begins  near  the  village 
of  Catarroja,  a  league  south  of  Valencia,  and  extends  four 
leagues,  as  far  as  Cullera.  When  it  is  full,  it  is  four  leagues 
in  length,  two  in  breadth,  and. six  in  circumference;  yet  it  is 
very  shallow,  small  boats  are  scarcely  able  to  float  in  iU  When 
there  is  not  enough  of  water  in  it,- it  is  filled  by  means  of  a 
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machine  which  draws  into  it  the  neighbouring  waters;  when 
it  is  too  full  it  is  carried  into  the  sea  by  means  of  an  opening 
made  on  purpose ;  it  contains  a  great  many  fish,  and  there  ate 
a  number  of  aquatic  birds  upon  it.  On  certain  days  in  the 
year,  the  inhabitants  ofiValeneia  amuse  themselves  with  going 
out  to  shoot  these  birds,  and  the  lake  is  covered  with  boats. 
« 
Mantict  is  a  village  situated  a  league  and  a  quarter  north 

of  Valencia.  It  is  seen  on  the  left  coming  from  NewCastile. 
It  is  noted  for  its  manufactories  of  earthen  ware,  which  em- 
ploy thirty  kilns,  and  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  women  are  employed  in  forming  the  designs  and  applying 
the  colours.  There  are  two  large  manufactories  of  a  superior 
kind,  the  earthen  ware  of  which  is  tolerably  fine,  of  a  beau- 
tiful white,  and  a  moderate  price.  They  also  make  here  vases 
Worked  with  a  great  degree  of  delicacy. 

The  society  of  these  workmen  possess  the  secret  of  the 
compostion  of  a  colour  which  in  the  fire  takes  the  tint  and 
brightness  of  a  beautiful  gilt  bronze.  It  has  been  unsuccess- 
fully attempted  to  be  imitated;  the  heads  of  the  society  com- 
pose the  colour  themselves,  and  distribute  it  to  the  masters 
who  take  care  of  it ;  it  is  a  liquid  of  the  colour  of  Spanish 
tobacco,  but  a  little  deeper. 

Grao.  We  leave  Valencia  by  the  gate  of  the  Sea,  follow 
the  faubourg  of  the  Trinity,  the  bridge  of  the  Sea,  the  road 
which  is  opposite  the  bridge  along  the  led  side  of  the  Ala- 
meda, pass  the  convent  of  Saint  John  de  la  Ribera,  after- 
wards take  a  lower  road  and  arrive  at  Grao.  This  village  was 
formerly  surrounded  by  a  wall,  part  of  which  still  remains. 
It  has  two  gates,  one  on  the  side  of  Valencia,  the  other  to- 
wards the  tea.  On  the  latter  side  there  is  a  bad  fortress, 
whert  a  governor  resides ;  a  lighthouse  on  the  most  elevated 
part,  and  which  is  lighted  every  night,  serves  as  a  guide  to 
sailors. 

Tht  coatf  of  Grao  is  very  low,  and  exposed  to  the  violent 
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east  and  west  winds.  It  has  neither  shelter  for  ships,  depth 
of  water  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  approach,  nor  a  conve- 
nient-spot for  landing,  so  that  they  must  remain  half  a  league 
out  at  sea ;  the  cargoes  are  put  into  boats  which  bring  them 
towards  the  shore,  and  they  are  drawn  by  oxen  to  die  dry 
land. 

Notwithstanding  these  inconveniences,  there  are  always 
several  ships  seen  at  anchor  at  Grao,  and  others  which  are 
refitting  or  preparing  to  put  to  sea  ;  they  carry  on  a  coasting 
trade  along  the  Mediterranean ;  on  one  side,  on  the  coasts  of 
Catalonia,  Rnussillon,  Languedoc,  and  as  far  as  Marseilles; 
and  on  the  other  side,  to  Alicant,  Carthagena,  and  Malaga ; 
some  even  pass  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  into  the  Atlantic, 
and  go  to  Cadiz;  sometimes  they  go  round  Portugal  as  far  as 
the  ports  of  Galicia.  The  largest  of  these  ships  are  from  fifty 
to  sixty  tons,  their  crews  do  not' exceed  eleven  men ;  they 
carry  out  wines,  silk,  wool,  dry  fruits,  acid  kali,  aqd  bring  back 
in  return  linens,  woollens,  ironmongery,  spices,  aud  corn. 

It  was  upon  this  flat  shore  that  the  troops  of  the  archduke 
Charles  of  Austria  attempted,  in  1700,  to  effect  a  debarkation 
to  surprise  Valencia ;  but  they  were  repulsed  by  Antonio  del 
Yalle,  who  commanded  in  the  town  for  Philip  V. 

Grao  is  very  pleasant  in  summer,  on  account  of  the  sea- 
baths  which  are  there ;  a  great  number  of  people  resort  to  it 
in  tartanes  by  water,  or  in  one-horse  chaises  by  land,  to 
bathe ;  and  several  families  pass  a  part  of  the  fine  season  in 
their  country  houses  near  this  village* 

llOAD    FROM    VALENCIA    TO  LIBIA   XBBJCA  A  HI*  SE00RB1*   13 
LEAGUES  AND  A  QUARTER. 

L1A0UE& 

Valencia  to  •>..„-.--..-.-..—--.---  —  »-• 

Benifarach  (a  village)...— ..—.—— -——  i 
Moncada  (a  town)  .  .••....».».—•»•»<.,»«•  $~ 
Vol.  i.  s 
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LEAGUES. 

Porfa-Celi  (a  Carthusian  monastery) ..-.-.3 

La  Torre  (a barn)    ...........-----.- --.--.  { 

Lhria  (a  town)  .....—  ,.-*---  ......  ..-..--.If 

Alcublas  (a  village). ...••••.•.•..•.•...•-•.4 

Andilla  (a town) ... ............ — .2 

Canales  (a.  village)  ......... ...............I 

Canales  (a  river  without  a  bridge)  ..----.-.-.-1 j 

Bexis  (a  town).  ............  ........  .......  f 

Tofas  (a' village) ..... ..........  $ 

Vivel  (a  town)  .. If 

!Xerica  (a'town)  ..........;......—.....-.  f 

Palencia  (a  river  and  bridge)  ................  { 

La  Esperanza  (a  monastery  of  Jeroni mites)  ....1 

Segorbe  (a  town)...—... ..........-..—  J 

We  leave  Valencia  by  the  faulbourg  of  Mur- 
vieiJro,  and  cross  the  village  of  Benifarach; 
after  travelling  a  league  we  come  to  Moncada, 
an  old  town  now  reduced  to  a  village,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  beautiful  country  which  sur- 
rounds Valencia :  it  has  a  parish  church,  a  con- 
vent of  Dominicans,  and  a  population  of  about 
£  thousand  inhabitants 

The  country  here  begin  to  be  parched;  it  is 
nevertheless  covered  with  vines,  olive,  and 
carob-trees.  The  land  rises  insensibly,  and  after 
travelling  a  league  we  pass  near  the  village  of 
Vetera,,  jwhich  we  leave  on  the  left.  We  con- 
tinue to  ascend  for  a  league,  then  enter  a  wood 
of  pines,  intermixed  with  fields  and  plantations 
of  olive  trees,  Mhich  leiads  to  Porta  cell. 
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Porta  c£li  is  a  Carthusian  monastery  built 
on  an  eminence,  in  a  fine  situation  amidst  ft rtile 
lands,  commanding  a  vast  extent  of  sea,  and  a 
rich  and  delightful  country.  Every  thing  herb 
breathes  peace  aod  tranquillity;  all  is  simple 
and  rustic,  but  agreeable.  The  cells  are  ojtian^ 
the  buildings  of  an  elegant  simplicity,  the 
gardens  are  variegated  and  well  kept;  the 
tombs,  where  the  bodies  of  the  monks  are  depo- 
sited/ have  a  peculiar  beauty;;  palm-trees  shade 
them,  and  roses  diffuse  tfonwgh  the  air  a  sweet- 
ness which  counteracts  the  infectious  odour  of 
the  miasmata,  that  exhale  from  the  dead  bodies 

The  church  has  several  good  pidtures  by  Cano,  Espinosa, 
and  Ribalta,  amongst  which  we  distinguish  a  Virgin  feeding 
»n  InfcM  tfcsua ;  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  by  Ignacio  Vergara ; 
paintings  in  fresco  by  'Lois  Planes,  cover  the  vault  of  the 
sanctuary.  In  the  sacristy  fe  an  iaftmt  Jesus  mirroundtdty 
seraphim,  a  St  John  thq  Baptist  m  his  infancy,  and  $t  John 
the  Evangelist  also  in  infancy,  a  Birth  of  Christ, . 

On  ileaMiiig^be  Carthusian  monastery,  Are  fcil- 
low  the  road  to  the  west;  after  travelling  half  a 
league  we  come  to  to  Torre,  a  h&m  'belonging  to 
the  same  nranadteFy ;  it  is  here  that  the  good 
whaetle  da'Gaftoxa  'is  made,  -wtridris  *tt>td  as 
high  as  ten  reals  a  bottle,  The  land  foere  be- 
comes level,  and  is  4phmted  -almost  throughout 
with  alnre  fend  «da*ob*toees.  The^plam  is  bor- 
dered on  the  right,  at  a  small  distance,  by  a 
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mountain  of  no  great  elevation,  on  which  arc  seen 
the  villages  of  Gatova,  Marines,  and  Olla.  We 
now  arrive  at  Liria,  two  leagues  distant  from 
the  monastery. 

Liria  is  a  very  ancient  town,  which,  it  is  said, 
existed  before  the  arrival  of  the  Phenicians  in 
Spain.  It  bore  the  name ,  of  Edera  under  the 
Carthaginians,  and  of  Edeta  and  of  Laurona  un- 
der the  Romans,  when  it  was  the  capital,  or  chief 
place  in  the  country  of  the  people  called  Ede- 
tani.  There  are  some  Roman  monuments  to  be 
seen  here,  amongst  which  we  distinguish  an  in- 
scription found  in  1759  in  one  of  the  channels 
of  a  fountain,  and  placed  at  the  door  of  the  ab- 
bey de  la  Cure, 

This  town  was  almost  destroyed  during  the 
wars  of  Ser  tori  us  and  Pompey;  but  being  after- 
wards rebuilt,  was  taken  by  the  Goths  from  the 
Roinans,  from  the  Goths  by  the  Moors,  and 
from  them  in  12^2  by  James  the  Conqueror, 
king,  of  Aragon,  who  changed  its  position  a 
little. 

It  is  situated  between  twp  little  hills.  It  has 
a  parish  church,  two  chapels  of  ease,  two  con- 
vents pf  Trinitarian  and  Franciscan  monks,  and 
a  population  of  about  six  orv  seven  thousand 
souls.  The  fro*it  of  the  parish  church,  which 
has  three  stories  of  architecture,  is.  well  .exe- 
cuted. ■       .  . 
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This  town  tia*  the  title  of  duchy.  It  was 
given  by  king  Philip  V.  to  mareschal  Berwick, 
whose  descendants  possess  it  to  this  day. 

On  leaving  Liria  we  cross,  for  the  space  of  two 
leagues  and  a  half,  a  plain  interspersed  with 
fields  and  vineyards,  and  abounding  in  olive 
and  carob-trees.  A  steep  and  long  ascent 
called  Las  Lacobas  leads  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain on  which  there  is  a  plain,  and  at  its  extre- 
mity the  village  of  Las  Alcublas,  four  leagues 
from  Liria,  and  which  has  a  population  of  about 
fourteen  hundred  inhabitants. 

We  proceed  for  two  leagues  amidst  lofty  yet 
agreeable  mountains,  covered  with  shrubs,  me- 
dicinal plants,  and  occasionally  with  plots  of 
vines ;  and  then  arrive  at  the  entrance  of  a  very 
deep  valley,  where  we  find  the  little  town  of 
Andilla. 

Andilla  was  only  a  farm  under  the  Moors, 
and  became  a  town  under  James  I.  king  of 
Aragon,  who  built  and  peopled  it.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  a  mountainous  site,  and  its  population 
is  only  about  five  hundred  inhabitants.  Its 
church  has  some  good  paintings,  amongst  which 
we  distinguish  several  by  Castaneda,  and  parti- 
cularly four  by  Ribalta ;  a  Presentation  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  the  Temple,  a  Circumcision,  a 
Nativity  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  a  Visitation. 

On  leaving  Andilla  we  still  follow  a  steep 
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ascent,  come  to  the  village  of  Canales,  con* 
tinue  along  the  side  of  the  mountain  called 
Vellida,  and  perceiVe  very  near  us  that  of 
Cubillo.  The  road  becomes  vejy  bad  from  a 
constant  succession  of  acclivities  and  declivities, 
on  the  very  brinks  of  precipices.  On  reaching 
a  dell  we  cross  the  little  river  Canales,  and  again 
ascend  an  eminence,  where  we  find  Bexis, 

Bex  is,  a  little  town  of  about  a  thousand  in- 
habitants, formerly  a  fortified  town,  and  now  a 
eommandery*of  the  order  of  Calatrava.  It  is  ia 
a  situation  not  very  agreeable,  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  surrounded  by  other  mountains, 
which  being  more  lofty  cover  and  command  it 
It  was  inhabited  by  the  Romans ;  there  are  still 
legible  two  Roman  inscriptions  on  the  barn  of 
Alcaydon,  which  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  league 
from  it. 

Half  a  league  beyond  Bexis  we  come  to  Toras, 
a  little  village.  The  land  becomes  more  'even, 
and  the  road  is  bordered  with  vineyards.  Ia 
the  course  of  a  league  and  a  half  we  reack 
Vivel. 

Vivit  ia  a  little  town  in  a  fine  situation  neat 
the  river  Palencia.  It  has  a  parish  church,  a 
convent  of  minim  tionks,  and  a  population  of 
about  thirteen,  hundred  inhabitants.  Somethiak 
that  it  ia  the  aaeieat  BelsUuuu,  afterward*  Vl> 
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varium  of  the  Romany     We  still  ftnjd  i#  it  ser 
v$ral  Roman  inscriptions. 

Soon,  after  leaving  Vivel  w$  peceeive  to  the 
left  the  villages  of  Candiel  and  of  Mat^  and 
half  a  league  more  brings  us  to  Xerica  by  a 
pleasant  road,  through  a,  fertile  country,  well 
wooded  and  cultivated. 

Xerica,  accojdjijg  to  some,  is  the  ancient 
Ociserda  or  Etobesa;  according  to  others  the. 
Lexeta  or  Laxataof  the  Romans.  This  town  is 
situated  near  the  river  Palencia,  op,  th$  si4e  of 
^  mountain  at  the  top  of  which  are  to  be  seen 
the  ruins  of  a  strong  castle :  it  is  surrounded 
with  walls  flanked  ^yith  towers,  and  was  taken 
from  the  Moors  in  1235  by  James  I.  king  of 
Aragou.  IU  population  i$  3300  inhabitants.  It 
has  a  parish  church  jserved  by  *  con&ideraWe. 
number  of  clergymen,  two  convents  of  Capu- 
chins and  Great  Augustins,  a  hospital,  three, 
hermitages  or  private  chapel^  three  fountains, 
and.  a  bridge.  We  here  find  some  Roman  in- 
scriptions, the  greater  part  of  which  are  se«- 
pulchral.  .  It  is  said  that  the  Romans  had  schools 
here,  where  the  sciences  and  the  use  of  arm* 
were  taught  This  little  toijrn  gave  birth  to 
Francisco  Losoos,  who  wrote  on  philosophy. 

We  proceed  on  a  road  between  little  moun- 
tains, sometimes  separated  by  small  vales.     We 
pass  th^  river  Palepcia  over  a  bridge  built  in 
s  4 
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1570,  at  the  cxpencc  of  Juan  de  Munatones, 
bishop  of  Segorbe-  After  travelling  a  league 
and  a  half  we  come  to  la  Esperanza,  a  monas- 
tery of  Jeronimites,  situated  on  a  mountain,  at 
the  foot  of  which  a  spring  produces  sufficient 
water  to  turn  two  mills,  and  water  the  countries 
of  Navajas,  of  Segorbe,  and  Altura;  it  is  pre- 
tended that  these  waters  have  the  property  of 
petrifying  bodies  which  continue  any  time  in 
them.  About  a  quarter  of  a  league  farther  we 
arrive  at  Segorbe. 

Segorbe  is  a  town  with  the  title  of  duchy, 
agreeably  situated  in  a  very  fertile  vale,  abound- 
ing in  grain  and  in  fruit,  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  there  takes  that  of  Mur- 
viedro.  Its  population  is  twelve  hundred  fa- 
milies, or  about  six  thousand  souls. 

Some  people  relying  on  the  similarity  of 
names,  pretend  that  this  is  the  ancient  Sego- 
briga,  which  we  find  on  many  Roman  medals; 
others,  on  tfce  contrary,  place  that  ancient  town 
in  Castile,  and  others  again  in  Aragon, 

Segorbe  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  to  Valencia,  the 
diocese  of  which  comprehends  forty -two  parishes.  The  clergy 
of  its  cathedral  are  composed  of  four  dignitaries,  ten  caaons, 
twenty-four  beneficiaries,  and  thirty-three  chaplains. 

This  town  has  four  convents  of  monks;  Franciscans,  Do* 

ipinicans,  capuchins,  and  of  Mercy ;  a  convent  of  nuns,  a 

seminary,  a  hospital,  five  hermitages,  oratories  or  chapels,  a 

'  proviso^  who  Is  at  once  official  and  vicar-general  of  the  djo% 
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eese ;  nine  gates,  and  six  squares.  It  abounds  in  fountains ; 
there  are  three  which  are  public,  and  about  forty  in  private 
houses.  It  was  taken  from  the  Moors  in  1245  by  James  L 
king  of  Aragon. 

The  cathedral  church  has  some  paintings  of  the  school  of 
Joannez,  and  of  that  of  Ribalta. 

The  church  of  the  convent  of  nuns  is  of  a  good  architecture, 
and  has  some  good  paintings.  In  parts  of  this  church  are 
paintings  of  superior  merit,  for  instance  a  Descent  of  Jesus 
Christ  into  hell  by  Ribalta.  A  Conception  in  the  style  of 
Joannez ;  a  Transfiguration,  a  Resurrection,  an  eternal  Fa- 
ther, &c. 

The  seminary  is  kept  in  the  ancient  house  of  the  Jesuits. 
In  the  church  is  the  monument  of  the  founder  of  this  house, 
by  Pedro  Mirallez,  a  native  of  Bexis,  whose  life  was  a  series 
of  singular  adventures,  by  which  he  became  very  opulent* 
The  statue  of  Mirallez  is  well  executed,  Antonio  Ximen,  a 
poet  of  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
Juan  Valero,  a  theologian  of  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
were  born  in  this  town. 

At  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  Segorbe  stands 
the  Cbarthusian  monastery  of  val  de  Christo 
founded  by  the  infant  don  Martin,  son  and 
successor  of  Peter  the  IV.  king  of  Aragon. 
We  find  good  paintings  here  by  Vergara,  Cama- 
ron,  Donoso,  Joannez,  and  Orrente.  The 
monks  have  established  a  paper  manufactory  at 
Altura,  a  village  of  about  1500  inhabitants, 
which  belongs  to  them,  and  which  is  at  a  quar- 
ter league's  distance  between  their  monastery 
and  Segorbe. 
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WOA9  fBOM  VAtEBCU    TO    SAN-IEUFE,  NINE  LEA  GUIS  A9» 
A  HAtF. 

Three  different  road*  lead  from  Valencia  to 
San-Felipe, 

The  first  has  already  been  described  from  Va- 
lencia to  Jucar  on  the  road  to  Madrid.  Cross- 
ing the  ferry  on  this  river  we  turn  to  the 
left  and  arrive  at  San-Felipe,  after  travelling 
two  leagues.    This  road  is  nine  leagues. 

The  second  is  on  the  same  road  as  far  as  the 
Venta  del  Rey  an4  to  the  village  Rocla,  where 
we  turn  to  the  left,  and  it  is  but  three  quarters 
of  a  league  farther  to  San- Felipe.  This  road  is 
also  nine  leagues. 

The  third  is  the  following;  half  a  league  lon- 
ger than  the  two  others. 

tEAWSS. 

Valencia  to 

Caiarroja,  (a  village)..................--- — 1 

Silla,  (a  Tillage)..... ..—,——.,. --1 

Almosafez,   (a  village).—...—..—— •••* 
Algemesi,  (a  town)..................— — * 

Alziva,  (a town)... ... .....1.... ....... — — * 

Carqajeate,  (a  town) * •• —  I 

Cullada,  (a  village) «, .— J 

La  Pueblalarga,  (a,  village)-—.———*——  I 

Manuel,  (a  village) ! 

San»£dipe,  (a  town) ....—....—— •  I 
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On  leaving  Valencia  we  go  through  the  figft 
country  whieh  surrounds  that  town.  A  league 
after,  we  come  to  Catarroja,  a  village  of  about 
three  thousand  inhabitant^  tbe>  greater  part 
fishermen ;  and  after  an  other  league  to  that,  pf 
Silla,  both  situated  near  the  lake  of  AUwfenu 
We  afterwards  come  to  the  village  of  Alw>»fes* 
and  the  little  town  of  Algemesi,  a  league  fi$#i 
each  other.  Proceeding  for  two  leagues  further 
we  arrive  at  Alzira. 

Alzira  or  Alcira  (Sacro  under  the  Carthagi- 
nians, Soetabicula  under  the  Romany  Algebra, 
or  Algecira,  under  the  Arabs)  is  a  considerably 
town,  of  about  ten  thousand  souls,  situated  out 
the  Jucar,  which  surrounds  and  gives  it  thfc 
appearance  of  an  island.  It  has  a  parish  church, 
two  chapels  of  ease,  six  convents,  a  eorregid<wr 
a  hospital,  and  two  fine  bridges  on  the  Jucar; 
its  streets  are  narrow,  and  crooked,  It  gave 
birth  to  the  poet  Vincent  Gascd  de  Siuraiw* 
who  flourished  in  1406,  and  who  wa$  highly  ex- 
tolled by  Lopez  de  Vega*  At  half  a  league  from 
Ateira  we  teach  Carcagente,  *  little  town  of 
about  four  thousand  soul*,  airy  and  tolerably 
well  built,  with  a  pariah  chureh,  a  convert  of 
snonks,  and  one  of  nuns.  In  another  league 
we  come  to  tto  village  of  Cullada,  thence 
t&   the  Puebfe  larga,    another    village.      la 
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one  league  more  we  come  to  the  village  of  Ma- 
nuell,  and  very  soon  after  arrive  at  San  Felipe. 
•  San-Felipe  is  a  very  ancient  town,  which 
was  famous  under  the  Romans  by  whom  it  was 
subdued ;  it  then  bore  the  name  of  Setabis  :  the 
Moors  changed  this  name  to  that  of  Xixona  and 
afterwards  Xativa,  which  it  preserved  till  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
it  took  that  of  San-Felipe. 

Xativa  was  one  of  the  towns  most  exasper- 
ated against  Phillip  V.  and  the  most  obstinate 
in  their  rebellion  against  that  prince.  The  town 
within  was  the  theatre  of  exploits  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  the  warriors  of  any  age,  if 
courage  and  honour  alone  had  directed  them. 

This  rebellious  town  was  besieged  by  the 
chevalier  d'Asfelt  in  the  month  of  May  1706. 
Its  garrison  consisted  of  some  battalions  of 
English  troops  only  ;  but  the  courage  of  its  in- 
habitants constituted  its  principal  force. 

Though  the  French  army  was  at  the  foot  of 
the  breach,  menacing  the  town  with  an  assault, 
the  inhabitants,  equally  deaf  to  the  fear  of  death 
and  to  the  offers  of  pardon,  would  not  yield. 
The  assault  was  made,  thfey  every  where  fought 
with  a  courage  supported  by  ungovernable  rage; 
but  at  length  they  were  overcome  and  the  town 
was  carried.  The  sword  was  raised,  the  inha- 
bitants braved  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  and  pre- 
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ferred  death,  they  said,  to  obeying  Philip.  The 
order  for  slaughter  was  given  ;  these  unhappy 
victims  of  obstinacy,  presented  themselves  to  the 
sword  and  mutually  animated  each  other  to  die; 
but  wishing  to  bury  their  town  with  them  they 
set  fire  to  it.  The  soldiers  seconded  them ;  the 
sword  in  one  hand,  the  fire-brand  in  the  other, 
they  fought  and  set  fire  to  the  buildings. 

In  a  little  time  rivers  of  blood  filled  the  squares 
and  inundated  the  streets;  heaps  of  dead  and  dy- 
ing bodies  covered  the  surface,  volumes  of  flame 
rose  in  the  air,  the  cries  of  soldiers,  the  groans 
of  the  dying,  the  crash  of  falling  houses,  and  an  - 
atmosphere  on  fire,  formed  a  spectacle  of  horror 
sufficient  to  appal  the  most  insensible.  All 
perished,  men,  women,  old  and  young ;  the 
French  general  could  save  only  a  few  women 
and  priests ;  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  con- 
troul  the  soldiers.  No  more  of  Xativa  remain- 
ed, neither  ramparts  nor  edifices,  nor  inhabit- 
ants, nor  even  the  name  it  had  befrne  until  then. 
A  new  town  arose  from  its  ashes,  and  it  was 
called  San-Felipe. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  new  city  have  not  yet 
forgotten  that  it  was  the  French  who  destroyed 
Xativa;  and  their  resentment  is  transmitted 
from  father  to  son.  Jf 

Extent  and  Situation.  This  town  is  situated  on  the  side  of 
a  calcareous  mountain,  and  below  two  castles  which' 'are 
failing  to  decay.    Its  extent  i*  considerable,  but  its  popular 
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tion  »  only  about  10;000  souls.  It  has  22  fountains,  a  paper 
manufactory,  and  suburbs,  in  which  there  are  fountains  and 
walks* 

Administration,  Ecclesiastical  arid  Civil.  The  ancient  Xativa 
bo&  fbrtherly  and  in  remote  times  an  episcopal  see.  Modem 
San-lPeKpe  has  a  collegiate  chaptet,  ibe  church  of  Which, 
lately  built,  'is  toleTtfbry  hanforoe,  in  dilation  of  the  Gothic 
style,  three  {parish  churches,  six  convfewts  of  monks,  two -con- 
Tents  of  nuns,  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  and  a  hospital  for 
poor  widows;  this  town  is  governed  by  a  corregidor,  and  an 
afr&lde  mayor  for  Che  administration  of  justice. 

It  is  cotrimanfled  by  a  castle  huik  on  the  rock,  and  which 
has  in  it  a  convent  of  Bernardiws.  It  contains  sooie  cistern ; 
and  there  are  vestiges  of  the  works  -of  the  Romans  and  Moors, 
and  several  Roman  inscription?. 

Xativa  is  also  celebrated  for  the  distinguished  men  which 
it  has  given  birth  to.  The  celebrated  historian  Mdhameil- 
ABn-Amer,  better ktowhby  thename  of  ASmohcarrtfl  wasbom 
liere  in  the  eleventh  cfcntuty.  This  historian  did  rtdt  confide 
himself  to  -doing  hdhour  to  his  country  by  his  writings 
be  founded  an  academy  of  history,  which  was  celebrated, 
and  which  existed  until  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors.  Juan 
Mih^ues,  Jerome  Tainarit,  and  Francisco  Gutierrez,  theolo- 
gians of  the  sixteenth  *nd  seventeenth  centuries,  were  born 
lot*,  fea  were  Francisco  Franco,  a  physician,  who  wrote  >m 
the  sixteenth  century  on  contagious  diseases;  Jacofcfc 
Beltran,  whose  poetry  is  in  the  Valencian  tongue.  This  too 
was  the  birth-place  of  Pope  Calixtus  III. ;  of  Alexander 
VL,  and  of  'the  painter  Joseph  Ribera,  belter  known  by  the 
fctetne  of  tte  Eepagnblet ;  he-died  in  1656. 

«Fh«  territory  of  San^Felipe  produces  evfcfy  'kind  of  fruit, 
-com,  maize,  silk,  wine,  oil,  carobs,  *nd  particularly  rice, 
which  is  one  of  the.  principal  articles  of  ^cultivat  ion.  It  was 
formerly  famous  for  the  fineness  of  its  hemp,  its  flair,  «nd  'es- 
pecially its  linens,  which  Pliny  placed  amongst  the  best  <$f 
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iurope,  fend  which  Silius  Italicus  preferred  to  the  finest  of 
Arabia.  It  was  indeed  the  beauty  of  its  linens  wtii  A  Cause4 
the  manufactories  of  paper  to  bt  established  at  Xativa ;  these 
were  file  first  in  Europe.  They  existed  so  Idng  ago  as  the 
twelfth  century,  -and  it  was -to  4he  Moors  they  owed  their 
existence  and  success. 

ROAD    FROM    VALENCIA    TO    THE   FRONTIERS    OF    CATALONIA*, 
TWENTY-ONE  LEAGUES  THREE-QUARTERS.' 

LEAGUES. 

Valencia  to  .... . ....... 

S.  Miguel  de los  Reyes,  (a  monastery) ... • 

Tabernes,  (a  village).. ..... — ............ 

Casas  de  Barsena,  (tome  houses)........ 

Albalat,  (a village).. ..... — 

VenU  del  Emperador.-.. ........... ....... 

Masa  Magrell,  (a  village)..... 

La  Cruz  del  Pucb,  (a  village) ... 

XraChristi,  (a  Carthusidn  monastery)....... 

Mesonesde  Puzol. ....... ......... .. 

Munriedro,  (a  town). ........... ...-...^....1 < 

A  gulley,  (without  a  bridge)............... 

Almenara,  (a town) ........ ...........l] 

A  hamlet... .. 

Chinches,  (a  village)  ..................... 

Nules,  (a  town)...... ...........•••.  1] 

Villareal,  (a  town) Ij 

Mtfares,  (a  river  and  bridge)  ... ........ 

(Castellon  de  la  Plana,  (a  town)..............lj 

Casas  de  Benicasi,  (a  hamlet). ............ ...2 

Oropesa,  (a  town) ............... ......lj 

Ventade  la  Sariieta........ ^...........Tj 

Torreblanca,  (a  village). .............I 

A  gulley,  (without  a  bridge) ............. 

Alcala  de  Chivert,  (a  town).*. l| 


*  Road  from  Valencia  to  Barcelona. 
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A  hamlet ..i..  | 

A  deep  gulley,  (witkout  a  bridge}..* ... $ 

Benicttio>»  (a  town).....—...,. ...I 

A  gulley. .................. ............^, 

Vinaros,  (a  town)......................!  . 


:}■ 


Servol,  (    river  without  a  bridge)  ...... 

A  gulley— I 

LaCena,  (a  river  and  bridge)  ..............  { 

We  leave  Valencia  by  the  bridge  of  Serranos, 
pass  through  the  large  faubourg  of  Murviedro, 
and  for  some  time  travel  through  the  beautiful 
country  which  surrounds  Valencia* 

The  road  we  follow  is  the  continuation  of  that 
which  leads  from  Madrid  to  Valencia ;  this  too 
is  fine,  and  extends  through  a  space  of  eleven 
leagues ;  the  bridges  here  are  numerous  even  over 
the  smallest  rivulets,  and  there  are  many  cause- 
ways raised  with  brick  work ;  parapets,  properly 
placed,  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  traveller; 
windings  are  managed  with  skill  on  the  decli- 
vities of  hills;  handsome  houses  are  seen  at  in- 
tervals, mile  stones  are  placed  at  every  league; 
and  direction  posts  are  erected  wherever  ne- 
cessary on  the  road. 

We  soon  pass  by  the  monastery  of  San  Miguel 
de  los.  Reyes ;  and  perceive  on  the  right,  the 
village  of  Oriols ;  we  then  reach  that  of  Taber* 
nes,  after  which  we  cross  a  large  and  fine  bridge 
without  water.    We  come  afterwards  to  the 
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Casas  de  Barsena,  which  consist  of  a  ro*r  of 
houses  forming  a  line  on  the  side  of  the  road, 
and  whence  we  perceive  at  three  hundred  paces 
to  the  left,  the  village  of  Fotos. 

We  proceed  rapidly  to  Albalat,  a  Iargfe  village, 
the  houses  of  which  are  tdlerably  well  built,  td 
the  Venta  del  imperador,  where  we  find  on  the 
right  a  long  row  of  handsome  houses,  and  a 
very  pretty  pavilion  which  we  perceive  on  the 
top  of  a  tower.  We  leave  on  the  left  the 
village  of  Museros.  We  then  pass  on  to  M asa* 
magrell,  a  very  long,  narrow,  and  ill  built  vH* 
lage >  to  Cruz  del  Puch,  also  a  village,  and  to 
Afa  Christi,  a  Carthusian  monastery,  which  we 
see  on  the  left,  the  lands  of  which  extend  to 
the  road.  We  come  to  the  village?  of  Rafelbunol 
also  on  the  left,  and  leave  the  town  of  el  Pucb, 
very  near  us  on  the  right.  It  is  in  &  plain,  but 
surrounded  with  mountains ;  it  has  a  convent 
monks  of  Mercy,  a  parish  church,  a  hospital, 
a  fine  square  with  a  fountain,  and  a  population 
of  three  hundred  families  or  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred inhabitants. 

All  the  places  we  have  named  are  within  the 
short  distance  of  a  league  and  a  h*lf.    The 
plain  is   celebrated    for    the  v'tctmy-vsiidti:^ 
James    the  Conqueror  gained  i&1  VSSXJT  tin?  * 
the   Moorish    king  Zaen,   and.  which  led  to 
the  conquest  of  Valencia.    A  convent  ofmopkf 

Vox.  i.  t  ' 
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of  the  order  of  Mercy,  occupies  on  a  small 
neighbouring  lull  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle 
of  Puch ;  a  collection  of  portraits  of  great  men 
is  preserved  here. 

Here  begin  forests  of  olives  and  vines,  which 
become  thicker  and  thicker.  We  perceive^ 
fronting  us,  mountains  at  a  distance,  which  us* 
fold  themselves  as  we  advance ;  and  soon  after, 
the  eye  discovers,  but  far  off,  the  vestiges  o£ 
ancient  castles,  which  the  Moors  had  erected  cm 
the  rums  of  ancient  Phenician  and  Roman  for- 
tifications. 

We  proceed  to  Mesones  de  Puzo},  where  we 
find  a  long  range  of  inns.  We  perceive  at  the 
same  time,  at  a  short  distance  on  the  right,  the 
town  of  Fuzol,  which  was  only  a  hamlet  under 
the  Moors,  but  was  built  and  peopled  in  1348, 
ky  Salido  de  Gudal,  to  whom  James  L  gave  it; 
it  has  now  about  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants. 

Hie  ruins  of  ancient  Saguntum  gradually*  ap- 
pear as  we  advance ;  they  look  on  the  mountain 
like  seven  castles  one  after  another,  which  per- 
haps were  only  divisions  of  the  same  fortress : 
some  of  them  are  completely  in  ruins,  while  the 
others  are  almost  entire ; .  formerly  they  had  all 
subterraneous  communications  one  with  the 
other.-  Sublime  recollections  occupy  the  mind, 
«nd  we  arrive  at  Murviedro  without  |>erceiving 
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the  lerkgth  of  the  road,  although  that  town  i*  a 
league  and  a  half  from  Mesones  de  Puzol. 

Murviedro  id  a  long  arid  narrow  tdwn,  a 
league  from  the  sea  at  the  fddt  of  a  mountain 
of  black  marble  veined  With  white.  It  stands 
at  the  extremity  of  a  vast  plain,  where  nature 
assisted  by  art  developes  abundant  riches,  where 
contiguous  villages  give  it  an  air  of  life  and 
motion,  and  where  we  perceive  at  .short  dis* 
tances,  the  villages  of  FaufOj  Benifayro,  Cuar- 
tfcllj  Benabites,  and  Santa-Coloma,  whose  in- 
habitants with  industrious  activity  vie  with  one 
another  in  fertilising  fields,  formerly  flowing 
With  the  blood  of  the  Sagun tines,  Carthaginians, 
and  Romans. 

The  modefn  name  of  Murviedro  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  mufi  veteres  or  from  muros  vieJGs; 
because  this  town  is  erected  on  the  ruins  ol 
Saguntum* 

Extent  and  Population. — This  town,  situated  in  the  ancient 
country  of  the  Edetaoi,  it  surrounded  by  lofty  waUs  and 
(tanked  by  small  rounds  towers.    The  inctosure  has  several 

♦  If  we  are  to  credit  Lifry,  de  hello  Hispanic^  lib.  xxi,  c* 
7 ;  Apollodorus,  Chronic.!  lib.  iii. ;  Pliny,  lib.  xvin  chap.iij 
Silius  Italicus,  lib.  ii. ;  and  Strabo,  lib.  iii.  Saguntuni  wai 
founded  by  a  Colony  of  Grecians,  from  the  island  of  Zante, 
whose  inhabitants,  called  Zacinthians,  were  a  mixture  of 
Arcadians  and  Achaians.  The  period  is  fixed  at  80f>  ytart 
before  the  Trojan  war. 
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gates/ which  are  all  defended  by  square  tower* ;  tbe  interior 
is  disagreeable  and  dark ;  the  streets  narrow,  crooked  and 
-steep,  and  the  houses  have  a  bad  appearance.  The  suburbs 
are  very  extensive,  more  agreeable  and  airy  than  tbe  town, 
and  perfectlyfevel.  The  inhabitants  amount  to  about  5000. 
Clergy.  Administration.— Here  is  one  tolerably  fine  parish 
church,  three  chapels  of  ease,  two  convents  of  monks,  cue  of 
rigid  Franciscans,  the  other  of  Trinitarians ;  (the  church  be- 
longing to  the  last  contains  some  pictures  by  Minana,  a 
monk  of  this  house,  who  united  a  taste  for  the  arts  with  exten- 
sive literary  knowledge)  a  convent  of  nuns,  and  a  corregidor. 
This  town  gave  birth  to  Joseph  Garcias,  a  tolerable  painter  of 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Commc rce.— Here  are  some  distilleries  of  brandy,  which 
is  exported  to  the  north  of  Europe  and  to  America ;  but  it 
has  a  more  certain  resource  in  the  productions  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  lands,  in  oil,  wine,  wheat,  barley,  hemp,  and  carobs. 

Antiquities. — It  is  impossible  to  go  over  Murvicdro  without 
experiencing  a  sentiment  of  veneration  for  the  memory  of  iU 
ancient  inhabitants;  at  every  step  we  take  we  are  put  in 
mind  of  the  courage  of  the  Saguntins,  the  triumph  and  the 
vengeance  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  we  cannot  examine  it  without  reflecting  at  once  on  its 
glory  under  the  Saguntins,  its  destruction  under  tbe  Cartha- 
ginians, its  magnificence  under  the  Romans,  and  the  annihi- 
lation of  the  monuments  of  the  luxury,  greatness,  and  power 
of  those  nations,  under  the  destructive  hands  of  the  Arabs. 

The  vestiges  of  the  Roman  power  which  we  now  find  here 
are  only  the  insignificant  remains  of  what  they  were  formerly ; 
it  still  retains,  however,  something  impressive  and  majestic. 

Celtiberian  and  Roman  inscriptions  are  seen  on  every  side; 
we  find  on  several  modern  edifices  and  in  ancient  fortifications, 
tjie  stones  on  which  they  are  engraven ;  we  walk  over  thein 
on  tbe  thresholds  of  the  doors,  and  on  the  stairs;  and  often 
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lament  the  ignorance  of  those  who  hare  degraded  them,  or 
who,  hy  putting  them  to  different  uses  than  those  they  were 
intended  for,  have  reversed  or  destroyed  them. 

There  are  several  in  unknown  characters,  which  are  said  to 
be  Celtiherian  ;  at  the  entrance  of  the  cloisters  of  the  con- 
vent of  the  Trinitarians,  at  the  side  of  the  gate  of  la  Villa, 
and  oh  the  walls  of  Che  chapel  de  la  Sangre. 

Numerous  statues  ornamented  the  temples  and  the  other 
public  edifices  of  Saguntum,  most  of  which  have  been  destroy- 
ed ;  some  of  them  have  been  conveyed  to  the  archiepiscopal 
palace  of  Valencia ;  and  there  remains  at  Murviedro  only  a 
single  statue,  which  is  of  white  marble  without  a  head,  and  a 
fragment  of  another, 

Saguntum  had  its  temples,  of  which  very  few  vestiges  re- 
main :  that  consecrated  to  Diana  occupied  the  spot  on  which 
the  Trinitarian  convent  now  stands ;  but  not  a  trace  of  it  is 
to  be  found.  It 'is  said  that  part  of  its  ruins  was  converted 
into  materials  for  building  the  church  of  this  convent,  and  that 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Michael  de  los  Reyes,  near  Valencia. 

We  find  the  ruins  of  three  steps  in  that  part  of  the  castle 
called  the  Hermita,  near  the  cistern ;  they  are  the  remains  of 
a  greater  number  which  led  to  a  temple,  the  bases  and  plinths 
of  the  columns  of  which  are  still  visible. 

Another  temple  seems  to  have  stood  on  the  spot  where  that 
part  of  the  castle  stands,  which  forms  the  third  division ;  we 
still  see  its  foundations,  the  extent  and  solidity  of  which  are 
admirable ;  they  are  at  the  side  of  the  ruins  of  an  immense 
cistern.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Hercules, 
An  adjacent  square  bears  the  name  of  that  dtuni-god,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  square  there  is  a  tower,  half  destroyed, 
which  tradition  reports  to  be  a  burial  place  of  a  companion  of 
Hercujes;  some,  wijh  more  probability,  believe  it  to  be  the 
burying  place  of  a  Carthaginian  general. 

Saguntum  had  a  circus,  the  walls  of  which  are  still  distin* 
gujghahle  in  the  lower  part  of  the  enclosures  of  a  succession 
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of  orchard*,  behind  the  convent  of  the  Trinitarians.  This 
ckcus  had  the  form  of  a  semi-ellipsis,  the  two  extreme*  of 
which  terminated  at  the  little  river  Palencia. 

In  digging  to  make  a  road  from  Valencia  to  Murviedro  in 
1755,  at  the  entrance  of  the  latter  town  a  mosaic  pavement 
was  discovered  j  it  was  entire  and  of  such  beauty  that  it  was 
thought  worthy  of  preservation:  Ferdinand  VI.  paused  it  la 
be  surrounded  with  walls;  but  the  king's  intentions  were  not 
property  fulfilled;  the  gales  were  suffered  to  remain  open, 
and  every  one  carried  away  some  part  of  the  pavement,  which 
consequently  soon  became  despoiled  ;  it  was  rectangular,  and 
measured  C4  feet  by  14.  There  are  still  some  fragments  of  it  ia 
several  houses  fit  Murviedro.  A  priest  of  that  town,  don  Diego 
Puob,  an  antiquarian,  took  a  drawing  of  it,  which  be  afterwards 
had  painted  at  Valepcia  on  the  tiles  fabricated  there,  and  paved 
an  apartjnent  in  bis  bouse  with  them.  It  was  likewise  copied 
With  the  greatest  exactness,  with  small  stanes  perfectly  simi-r 
lar,  in  an  apartment  of  tfje  library  belonging  to  the  archie* 
piaeopa)  palace,  as  we  have  already  stated* 

A  greater  portion  of  the  theatre  remains  than  apy  Othej 
Roman  monument.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  which 
ahelters  it  from  the  south  and  west  winds,  we  still  see  the  sc? 
inicircle  where  jne  spectators  sat,  the  doors  by  whtcb  the 
Magistrates  entered,  the  judges'  seats,  those  appropriated  to* 
the  liptors,  and  to  courtezans.  The  vomitorifl,  or  passages  by 
which  the  public  capie  opt,  are  still  to  be  seen. 

Some  years  ago  a  corregidor  of  Murviedro  desirous  of  giv? 
tnj  an  exhibition  of  the  entertainments  formerly  represented 
there,  caused  the  parts  of  the  theatre  that  were  destroyed  a* 
bfc  reconstructed  in  wood? work,  and  bad  a  play  performed  ir| 
the  very  place  where  the  ftomans  had  sp  lpng  fmbellishe4 
the  drama.  How  gratifying  must  ft  have  been  to  the  specta- 
tors fo  think  that  they  were  occupying^  place  formerly  filled 
by  the  masters  of  the  world !  It  was  probably  this  entertain* 
petit  which  fuggtgted  to  the  minister  FAranda,  fa  jtkti  of 
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-^f  appointing  a  keeper  to  take  care  of  this  jnoauaeftt,  which' 
would  otherwise  have  been  entirely  lost,  notwithstanding  the 
most  positive  orders  of  the  court* 

The  Proscenium  was  already  crowded  with  thatched  cot- 
tages and  a  row  of  mntberry  trees ;  and  the  stage  was  occu- 
pied by  the  wheels  of  rope-makers;  every  thing,  however,  hat 
been  cleared  away  by  the  assiduity  of  M.  d'Aranda;  and  the 
inhabitants  now  enjoy  the  sight  of  an  edifice  which,  by  re- 
calling the  glorious  remembrance  of  the  people  who  raised  it, 
ought  to  stimulate  them  to  imitate  their  virtues. 

On  leaving  Murviedro  we  cross  a  large  gullcy, 
which,  though  commonly  without  water,  be- 
comes dangerous  during  the  rains.  We  proceed 
to  the  right  along  an  immense  plain,  sown  with 
corn  and  planted  with  olive  trees,  and  vines; 
and  on  the*  left  we  have  mountains  which  we 
approach  and  leave  alternately.  After  three 
quarters  of  a  league  we  perceive  on  the  left  a 
multitude  «f  villages,  which  seem  to  stand  in 
clusters;  we  distinguish  particularly  Cuartell, 
Fauro,  Benifyaro,  Benabites,  and  Santa  Coloma. 
In  three  quarters  of  a  league  farther  we  come  to 
Aimenara,  a  little  town,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  a  continuation  of  those  by  the  sides  of 
which  we  have  been  riding,  and  which  turns  round 
in  a  semi-circle  as  if  to  coyer  it;  heie  we  see  the 
ruins  of  in  ancient  castle.  This  town  is  sur- 
rounded t>y  walls  ;  it  has  two  suburbs,  a  parish 
church,  and  a  Dominican  convent. 

We  still  proceed  along  the  side  of  the  moun* 
t  4 
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tain ;  and  going  over  a  little  eminence  on  the 
right  by  a  short  and  easy  ascent,  discover  an 
immense  plaip  covered  \rith  trees  and  habita- 
tions, ajjd  terminated  by  the  sea;  to  tlje  left  are 
barren  mountains,  We  pass  op  to  a  hamlet* 
and  a  little  more  than  a  mile  farther  perceive  the 
village  of  Chinches,  which  tye  pass  at  the  dis? 
fiance  of  two  hundred  paces.  Hpre  the  country 
widens,  the  mountains  retire,  and  we  find  our- 
selves in  an  extensive  plain,  where  we  see  only 
fields,  vines,  olive  and  mulberry  trees.  In  aa? 
other  league  we  discover  Nulez,  which  opens 
upon  us  agreeably;  we  enter  it  leaving  to  the 
left  Villavieja,  a  village  >yhere  there  are  cold  mi- 
neral springs. 

Nvle?  i$  a  small  towp,  apd  has  the  title  ctf 
marquisate.  It  is  sqi^re,  and  surrounded  witU 
walls  flanked  tvith  towers:  it  has  four  ^tes.  Its 
streets  are  narrow,  but  gtndght,  and  thp  bouses 
have  a  poor  appearapcp.  It  has  a  parish  church, 
a  convent  for  barefoot  Carmelites,  a  ppnvent  of 
Carmelite  mra$,  a  hospital,  an  alcalde  mayor, 
four  regidors,  and  a  population  amounting^  to 
jtbout  three  thousand  four  hundred  inhabitants. 
We  enter  this  tQwn  by  a  suburb,  which  bas  a 
fine  street,  $nd  we  leaye  it  by  another*  suburb  in 
whicji  the  gopyept  of  Carmelite  monks  is  situated. 
This  town  declared  against  Phillip  V. ;  but  inti, 
flndatfd  by  the  f^tp  pf  Vjityteal,  the  inb^itant§ 
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bid  down  their  arms,  and  surrendered  to  the 
count  de  Torrez,  in  1706. 

On  quitting  Nulez  we  leave  to  the  right  Mus* 
carell,  a  village  that  has  the  title  of  marquisate; 
and  we  discover  Villareal,  which  we  reach  after 
travelling  three  quarters  of  a  league. 

Villareal  was  only  a  pleasure  house  built  by 
James  I.  king  of  Aragon,  in  1272,  for  his  chil- 
dren: it  then  bore  the  name  of  placio  real  or 
royal  palace.  It  increased  in  the  course  of  time, 
became  a  town ,  and  changed  its  name  to  that  of 
villa  real  or  royal  town ;  it  has  now  the  title  of 
marquisate. 

This  town,  which  is  nearly  square,  retains  some 
vestiges  of  its  ancient  walls;  the  remains  of  the 
fortifications  which  defended  its  approaches  are 
still  seen :  its  gates  are  modern,  but  they  are 
placed  on  the  same  spots  where  the  ancient  ones 
stood. 

Villareal  declared  for  the  archduke  Charles 
during  the  war  of  the  succession ;  but  it  was 
taken  in  1706  by  the  troops  of  Philip  V.  who 
destroyed  the  walls,  put  the  inhabitants  to  the 
sword,  and  reduced  the  houses  to  ashes:  conse- 
quently we  neither  see  houses  nor  edifices  of  an 
ancient  date  j  they  are  all  pf  thp  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Extent  and  Population. — This  town,  titqated  in  thep]*inon 
fbf  pZT\k»o(  Jlijarps,  but  two  eoav«o|fe  for  iponfct,  en*  qf 
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Franciscan^  the  other  of  grand  Carmelites ;  a  convent  for 
nuns,  and  a  parish  church,  the  steeple  of  which  is  a  hand- 
tome  octagonal  tower,  very  lofty  :  the  population  amounts  to 
about  5,500  persons.  It  has  two  suburbs;  we  enter  by  one 
and  go  out  by  the  other,  and  cross  the  town  through  a  very 
long  regular  street,  the  houses  of  which  are  tolerably  welt 
built.  The  first  suburb  leads  to  a  gate  of  the  town,  which  is  a  fine 
structure,  having  two  Doric  pilasters,  with  a  grand  balcony, 
surmounted  by  a  pavilion.  The  other  suburb  is  perhaps 
larger  than  the  town  and  first  suburb  together. 

Francisco  Juan  Mas,  a  character  of  considerable  literary 
eminence  in  the  sev eateenth  century t  Gil  Traliench,  and  Di- 
dtx  Mas,  theologians,  were  horn  in  this  town. 

In  less  than  half  a  mrte  from  Villareal  we  pass 
the  Mijarez  over  a  very  long  bridge  built  with 
free-stone,  furnished  with  stone  seats  at  regular 
distances,  and  ornamented  at  its  two  extremities 
with  two  small  circular  places,  where  four  in* 
scriptious  engraven  on  large  squares  of  black 
aiarbte  inform  us,  that  it  was  finished  in  1790, 
and  that  it  was  built  at  the  expense  of  some 
towns  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  there  named. 
We  begin  here  to  perceive  the  steeples  of  Castel- 
lo  de  la  Plana,  seeing  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
left,  the  village  of  Onda  and  the  little  town  of 
Altura,  the  population  of  which  amounts  to 
about  three  thousand  souls,  and  where  we  find 
a  manufactory,  of  earthenware :  on  the .  righf, 
between  the  road  and  the  sea,  we  observe  the 
villages  of  Almanzora  and  Burriana :  the  latter 
(the  Medina  alacka  of  the  Moors)  was  the  birth* 
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place  of  Martin  dc  Viciosa,  an  historian  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  wrote  the  Chronicle  of 
tbe  kingdom  of  Valencia. 

The  soil  of  M  urviedro,  so  often  covered  with 
the  blood  of  the  Saguntins,  Carthaginians,  and 
Romans,  was  again,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
drenched  with  that  of  the  Spaniards,  Catalans, 
French,  and  Moors. 

The  plain  of  Almenara,  which  we  have  just  pas*, 
ed  over,  was  also  bathed  with  blood,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century ;  it  was 
the  fidd  where  Philip  V.  in  person,  and  the  ge- 
nerals of  the  archduke  Charles'had  a  sanguinary 
battle  on  the  27th  July,  1709,  where  the  cou- 
rage of  the  former  not  being  seconded  by  fortune, 
the  latter  obtained  a  victory  over  his  adversary  ; 
where  Stahremberg  remained  master  of  the  field 
of  battle ;  and  where  thousands  fell  victims  on 
both  sides. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  over  these  places  with- 
out thinking  of  the  events  of  which  they  were 
the  theatre.  These  fields,  lovely,  smiling,  and 
fertile  as  they  now  are,  were  so  often  di  vast  a  ted, 
so  often  deluged  with  the  blood  of  innumerable 
warriors,  that  we  cannot  escape  the  painful  feel- 
ing excited  by  the  thought  of  their  owing  per- 
baps  fhe  jertiiity  we  admire  to  the  torrents  of 
blood  which  have  flowed  over  them,  and  the 
thousands  of  human  bvdies  which  have  mingled 
tfiesoil, 
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The  land  soon  becomes  bad  and  covered  with 
carob-trees.  For  three  quarters  of  a  league  we 
proceed  to  the  left  by  the  side  of  a  wood  of  firs', 
and  soon  after  arrive  at  Castello  de  la  Plana, 
which  we  enter  by  a  great  suburb,  and  proceed 
through  it  by  a  long,  wide  street,  but  of  which 
the  houses  are  low  arid  badly  built. 

Castello  de  la  Plana,  called  Castalia  in 
the  time  of  the  Moors,  was  then  situated  on  an 
eminence,  half  a  league  farther  to  the  north; 
James  I.  king  of  Aragon,  after  having  conquered 
it  in  1233,  transferred  it  to  the  place  where  it 
now  stands ;  from  which  time  it  took  the  name 
,  it  bears. 

Extent  and  Population. — This  town,  situated  in  the  middle 
ef '  an  extensive  plain,  and  half  a  league  from  the  sea,  has 
atill  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  walls  and  of  some  square  towers » 
it  has  eight  gates  and  two  large  suburbs ;  several  of  its  streets 
are  straight  and  wide;  we  particularly  distinguish  the  calle 
mayor  or  great  street,  and  the  calle  del  medio  which  pass 
through  the  length  of  it  iu  direct  lines.  The  houses  here  are 
simple  but  well  built,  and  of  an  agreeable  appearance.  There 
are  two  great  squares,  that  of  the  town-hall  and  that  of  Ra- 
valet;  the  first  is  embellished  by  the  facades  of  the  town* 
ball  and  of  the  principal  church  ;  which  is  the  larger  of  the 
two.  Trees  were  planted  round  it  in  179  !♦  Its  population  is 
about  eleven  hundred  souls* 

Clergy.  Castello  has  three  parish  churches,  four  con- 
vents for  monks,  two  convents  .for  nuns,  two  hospitals,  one 
for  sick  poor,  the  other  for  travellers  and  pilgrims,  and  three 
lb  a  pels  or  oratories. 

Civil  and  Military  Administration. — It  has  a  civil  and  mi* 
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iitary  governor,  and  an  alcalde  mayor  for  the  administration  of 
Justice. 

Some  of  the  buildings  of  this  town  contain  objects  worthy 
observation. 

La  Brmiia  del  Christo  is  a  chapel  out  of  the  town ;  the 
vault  is  covered  with  paintings  in  fresco,  the  appearance  of 
which  is  agreeable. 

The  chapel  de  la  Sangre  is  a  little  private  church,  ornament- 
ed with  Corinthian  pilasters,  covered  with  stucco,  the  chapi- 
ters of  which  are  gilt.  The  grand  altar  has  four  pictures  of 
a  middling  size,  relative  to  some  of  the  events  of  the  Passion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  by  Hibalta:  some  other  paintings  by  this 
master  once  ornamented  this  altar,  but  they  have  been  lost 
through  the  negligence  of  those  who  suffered  them  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  worms  and  dust. 

The  chapel  of  the  Sepulchre  has  some  paintings  by  Ver- 
gara ;  the  grand  altar  is  a  mass  of  gilt  wood,  where  a  sepul- 
chre is  preserved,  affirmed  to  hate  been  made  by  the  angels  z  it 
is  covered  with  a  fine  painting  of  the  Transfiguration  of  Jesus 
Christ,  by  Vergara. 

The  town-hall  has  a  facing  of  free-stone,  with  three  stories 
of  architecture,  Doric  and  Corinthian.  A  fourth  story  was 
begun  to  be  raised  at  each  extremity  ;  but  the  work  was  in- 
terrupted. This  facade  is  handsome  and  the  architecture 
good. 

The  tower,  of  the  Bells  is  an  insulated  tower,  situated  o 
the  square  of  the  town-hall,  and  has  a  dignified  appear* 
ance.  It  is  octagon  and  has  five  stories  of  architecture,  each 
separated  from  the  other  by  cordons  slightly  projecting.  The 
building  of  this  tower  was  begun  in  1 59 1  >  and  ended  in  1 604. 
It  is  about  260  feet  high,  and  1 16  in  circumference. 

The  Iglexia  Mayor  is  also  situated  in  the  square  of  the 

town-hall  >  its  facade  appears  very  ancient,  of  free  stone,  and 

in  the  Gothic  style :   The  portal  is  a  composition  of  light 

.  airy  arches,  one  over  the  other,  but  in  such  a  way  that  they 
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;  and  enter  gradually  fr001  the  top  of  the  ope&faf  UT 
the  lintel  of  the  door.    The  church  has  a  large  mtre  of  bera~ 
tifal  Gothic  architecture,  bat  disfigured  by  monstrous  onu* 
meats.    The  altar  has  nothing  remarkable  but  two  small 
pictures  at  the  sides. 

This  town  gare  birth  to  Francisco  Jover,  a  theologian 
of  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  to  Andres  Ca- 
pero,  who  published  a  Collection  of  Sermons  in  1 670. 

Castello  de  la  Plana  is  rich  in  the  quantity  and  rarietjf 
ef  productions  in  the  country  around  it ;  in  no  part  do  we  see 
the  marks  of  poverty.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  sail-cloth  ma* 
mifacttired  here,  and  rigging  for  ships.  There  are  two  inns, 
that  with  the  sign  of  the  Lion  is  new  and  handsome ;  one  is 
not  badly  accommodated  in  it,  nor  charged  very  high. 

The  fine  road  we  travelled  from  Valencia  does 
not  go  beyond  Castello  de  la  Plana;  the  one 
we  take  on  leaving  this  town  is  very  stony  and 
rough,  it  passes  through  a  plain  bounded  on 
the  right  by  the  sea,  at  a  distance  of  half  a 
league,  on  the  left  by  mountains  which  we  see 
at  a  distance,  and  before  by  other  mountains 
which  appear  nearer.  We  occasionally  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  sea,  and  should  have  a  full  vietr 
of  it  were  the  trees  not  so  numerous :  these  are 
all  carobs. 

The  road  keeps  continually  turning  to  the 
light,  so  as  to  be  always  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  mountains  which  seen*  to  fly  before 
the  travellers.  It  is  sometimes  stony,  sometimesr 
sandy,  and  always  bad.  The  laud  becomes  dryf 
parched,  and  uncultivated,  but  covered  with 
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carob  trees.  After  travelling  for  about  thcefr 
leagues  from  Castelio  de  la  Plana,  the  tree* 
disappear  and  the  sea  presents  itself  in  its  whole 
extent  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  league, 
We  now  proceed  along  the  sea- shore,  and  perceive 
on  the  same  side  las  Casas  de  Benicasi,  a  little 
hamlet  where  the  Abb6  Bayer,  of  whom  we 
have  spoken  several  times,  caused  a  small 
church  to  be  built  on  the  plan  of  Don  Marc 
Ibanez  :  we  find  in  it  some  paintings  by  Joseph 
Camaron.  We  afterwards  come  to  one  of  the 
worst  Ventas  in  Spain. 

We  proceed  along  the  sea-shore  for  a  quarter 
of  a  league,  when  we  reach  the  mountains,  and 
go  up  a  steep  ascent,  where  heaps  of  rocks  very 
difficult  to  4?et  over  alarm  the  most  intrepid 
travellers.  We  ascend  along  the  side  of  a  pre- 
cipice, at  the  foot  of  which  the  waves  of  tha 
sea  break;  a  simple  wall  crumbling  with  age 
is  the  only  protection  we  have  against  being  pre- 
cipitated to  the  bottom. 

We  now  descend  and  enter  into  a  sort  of  deep 
unequal  valley,  filled  with  cuts  and  surrounded 
with  steep  roefcy  mountains  covered  with  shrubs^ 
it  is  tilled  and  planjted  with  carob-trees.  We 
leave  this  through  the  straits  of  a  frightful  pas- 
sage, where  the  mou»taias  approach  e^ch  ether* 
where  great  stones  that  have  rotted  dow*  lie  on 
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the  road,  where  the  irregularities  of  the  broken 
rocks  fatigue  and  bruise  the  horses'  feet,  and 
on  which  we  cannot  proceed  without  beingf 
violently  jolted  :  thus  we  arrive  at  thef 
foot  of  an  eminence  on  which  is  situated 
the  small  and  ancient  town  of  Oropesa, 
which  was  the  birth-place  of  an  excellent  critic 
of  our  days,  Bartolom6  Marti,  dean  of  ther 
chapter  of  the  college  of  Alicant,  better  known 
under  the  name  of  Dean  Marti.  We  still  see  a 
part  of  the  ancient  fortifications.  Opposite  this* 
eminence  we  find  a  Venta,  which  we  reach  after 
travelling  a  league  and  a  quarter  from  Benicasu 
The  mountains  we  have  just  passed  over  are 
covered  with  rosemary,  thyme,  lavender  and 
juniper  trees.  * 

The  road  improves,  the  country  expands,  tht 
mountains  become  more  distant  to  the  left, 
they  disappear  on  the  right ;  we  enter  on  an 
extensive  plain  that  terminates  in  the  sep,  which 
we  approach  and  proceed  along  the  shore  for 
near  a  mile,  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred 
paces  from  it.  We  leave  this  again,  and  pass 
over  land  almost  uncultivated,  with  carob  trees 
scattered  over  it  At  one  league  from  Oropesa; 
we  pass  a  house  that  ha*  the  appearance  of 
a  farm,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
reach  the  Venta  de  la  SanieU.    We  find  front 
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time*  to  time  parts  of  the  road,  very  stony,  rough 
and  rugged,  and  after  a  league  and  a  quarter  we 
arrive  at  the  village  of  Torreblanca. 

Here  the  road,  becomes  still  worse:  at  about 
half  a  league  we  cross  a  gulley  where  there  is 
scarcely  ever  any  .water,  but  it  is  dangerous  in 
times  of  rain.  After  travelling  two  leagues  and 
a  half,  we  enter  a  fifie  vale,  where  all  the 
ground  is  cultivated  and  covered  with  trees ; 
and  a  half  league  farther  we  arrive  at  Alcala  de 
Chivert. 

Alcala  de  Chivert  is  a  very  little  town,  very 
close,  badly  paved,  and  still  worse  built;  the 
streets  are  almost  all  hilly,  narrow,  and  winding, 
the  houses  low  and  disagreeable.  It  has  neither 
squares,  nor  fountains  ;  every  one  is  a  labourer 
or  a  peasant.  It  has  a  parish  church,  a  convent 
of  Franciscans,  and  a  population  of  about  3600 
inhabitants.  It  belongs  to  the  military  order 
of  Montesa. 

The  parish  church  of  this  town  is  of  a  modern  construction; 
it  was  finished  in  1766. 

The  facade  of  the  church  has  three  portals ;  the  two  lateral 
smaller  ones  have  each  two  columns  of  the  Doric  order  at  the 
first  story,  and  two  pilasters  of  the  Ionic  at^the  second.  The 
middle  one  has  three  stories ;  the  first  of  four  fluted  columns ; 
the  second  of  two  Corinthian  fluted  columns ;  the  third  of  two 
small  pilasters,  between  which  a  window  in  medallion  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  attic  almost  triangular,  ornamented nith  urns 
and  borders.  These  portals  are  of  a  good  architecture; 
some  of  their  statues*  though  tolerably  well  execute^  ar^ta*^ 
Vol.  I.  H.      . 
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injhc  immenaity  of  tbe$^ade,  the  surface  +t  which,  *i(tat 
oriflKnent,  is  so  large  that  it  appears  naked.    '         . 

The  church  is  large.    It  has  a  body  and  two  aisflf  itry 

light,  the  latter  are  covered  with  tyd  pSfntings  in  fresca 

W  The  cfome,  welfsbaped  and  lighted*  irornamdafted  with  Imt 

pilasters :  thegildipgis  slightly  put  on.'  The  grand  altar  is  or* 

nard^ited  with  kmcx**  ancient  pictures  which  bare  merit    k 

Io  1792,  a  great  tourer  was  built  near  this  church,  it  is  of 
free-stone  and  intended  for  a  steeple;  ft  is  one -hundred  and 
ten  feet  in  circumference.  *     » 

*■  * 

On  leaving  Alcata  de- Chi  vert  the  road  is 
v  not  ba^as  far  as  Vin$*os  for  the  space  of  six  f 
leagues,  excejJf  some  places  where  it  is^^onyor 
runs  ovef*tiare  rock,  which  is  some  tifces  steep; 
there  are,  however,  very  few  ascents  and  de- 
scents.  -  t  ft^ 

We  continue  to'~go  through  the  same  v3Pm 
a  length  of  time,  then  enter  a  cultivated  plak. 
After  travelling  *tl*ee  quarters  of  a  igtenmt 

iBfhe  rii 


^ol>y  the  side  df%.  little  village  onBfhe  right, 
ancF$oon  after  cross  a  deep  guifey.  Thrwcpiar- 
t&a  of  a  league  farther  on  we^eftihe  $ea/#hich  we 
4?  not  quit  again,  but  it  is  hidden  for  soinelttol 
by  the  trees.    The  country  here  becomes|$och 


**« 


fmer^tite  cultivation  richer,  and  more  taken 

care  df,  roe  trees  are  Very  numerous,  consisting  of 

*i$Ifrtes,  c&robs,  mulberries,  and  figs:  travelling 

through  tftfse  for  a  quarterly  a  mile  we  arrive  at 

Benicarlo,  ^ 

.  BENie^teLois  a  small  town,  situated  near  the 

w         sea*  in  a^rich  and  fertile  country,  whfcfcis  war 

z*     -,      .     ■'•      **     • 
-v..        &  fr .  ■*  *  * 
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teted  by  Water-carts.    It  is  surrounded  fey  wa 
and  has  a  fhsfe,  an  olcPcdstle  and  faubourgs ; 
there  are  some  tolferatty  straight  streets  ib  it,  but    ' 
VM    they  are  narrow,*  difty,  and  ill  built ;  the  houses^ 
*  ha^a  tniser^Kle  appearand  though  one  should  J;'. 
-  think  this  town  ought  to  be  rich  fregb  the  pro- 
^      ductiogs  of  the  country.     It  has  one  parish 
fcfturcBT  one  convenfrjgf  Francisc&iioo&ks*  situ- 
ated without  the  walls,  atod  one  hospital ;  but 
it  has  no  fountains*     Its  population  is  abdtrt 
8200  inhabitants,  among  whom  there  are  a  great  *  ' 

mtfny  fishermen.      >'■ 

In  leaving  this  town,  w$  jiass  a  guilty*  the 
bottom  of  which  is  full  of  pebbles.     *]fijie  toad  ^ 
ecomes  hancjsonier;  runs  al^ng  j£pst  t^  the  '"" 
'sea ;  goes  through  a  fertile  and  smiling  country, 
^        and  bringsMis  \o  Yiiaaroz,     It  is  a  league  wdg*  M 

^  half  from  Benicarlo  to  this  town ;  we  *ter  it  by 
^     a  faubourg,  the  street  of  which  would  be  fcaa^-  t 
ibme  if  it  were  better  built*  "" 

Viharoz  is  a  small  town  situated  oil  the  rivet 
fc^     S^rol  and  on  the  sea  side,  almost  at  the  end  of. 
w     the  plain  we  have  just  passed.    There  are  some 
remains  of  its  gates  and  ancient  walls ;  the  street^ 
paved  wkh  ©harp  pebbles,  are,  b£  no  titans 
r         handsome:  there  are  some,  however  that  aue  to*    : 
lerably  broad  and  straight ;  but  ttjjey  have  no     * 
handsome  buildings :  very  few  of  th<i  Htftises  have' 
a  tolerable  appearance;  it  has  one  parish  church, 

u'S    tit      *:  >     fc 
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ornamented  with  marble  pilastres,  two  convents 
of  Franciscan  and  Grand  Augustin  Monks,  a 
hospital,  a  port-captaip,  and  a  population  of 
about  5000  persons. 

The  Duke  of  Vendome  died  of  an  apoplexy 
in  this  town  on  the  1 1th  of  June  1712.  Philip  V. 
had  his  ashes  removed  to  the  tomb  of  the  kings 
at  the  Escarial. 

The  commerce  of  Vinaroz  has  greatly  de- 
creased since  that  town  was  included  in  the 
number  that  are  forbidden  importation.     It  has 
a  dock,  in  which  only  vessels  of  thirty,  forty  or 
fifty  tons  are  built.    The  coast  is  covered  with  a 
great  many  chalops  and  small  vessels;  there  is 
however  neither  port  nor  bay;  it  is  an  open 
coast.  The  principal  export  consists  of  brandies. 
We  scarcely  leave  Vinaroz,.  when  we  ford  the 
Servol,  which  is  jdmost  always  dry  :  the  road  be- 
comes stony;  the  country  is  equally  so,    awl 
the  cultivation  neglected.     Half  a  league  far- 
ther we  pass  a  gulley  which  is  generally  dry  ; 
another  half  league  on,  a  square  tower,  which 
marks  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  is 
f  seen  to*  the  right ;  we  pass  the  small  river  Conia 
«  over  a  handsome  bridge  of  one  arch,  and  enter 
-.Catalonia* 
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STATISTICAL   ABSTRACT    RELATIVE   TO  JHE 
KINGDOM  QF  VALENCIA, 

Population.  The  fineness  of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the. 
lands,  and  the  lighter,  but  more  juicy  food,  of  the  south  pso- 
vinres  of  Europe,  giving  more  play  to  the  vital  fores  than  in, 
the  north,  is  more  favourable  to  population.  The  number  o£ 
inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  consequently  annually: 
increases.  It  is  true  that  there  are  many  places  that  are; 
now  almost'  deserts,  which  were  formerly  inhabited :  this  it 
owing  to  the  wars>  proscriptions,  and  political  banishments  of 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  considerably 
deduced-  the  population^  but  since  that  time  it  has  increased 
Afore  than  double  what  it  was*,  then.  The  following  tablet 
contains  the  proof  of  it;-it  is  .drawn  up  from  calculation* 
made  by  the  king's  command,  -  :.;c 

INHABITANTS. 

In    1718.. - - 318,850  * 

1761  and  1762*.! .....702,640  * 

In   1768.. . 71&880  ; 

In   1788  and  1789— ,1 J. —783,084  .' 

In  1795. ._ r „...—..  .932,150 

In  this  number,  are    .  ,. 

Priests -..-!.....„. T 173       ' 

SecularJPriests........ ............. .2,748 

MoqjU •. .....*..... ,v.1^3il 

Nuns  , .......r.f..J.il,688 


.! 


Nobles *...< ............... .1,076*    XJ   : 

.   _    Advocates  ...  ......  .,._. ............  .790 

■--    *Vriters  -rr v.M^*1p----»j-r'.'tr778^'..^ 

Servants    IS,963       '"'" 
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Agriculture*  Cultivation  here  is  the  bett  attended  to,  and 
the  richest  in  Spain;  the  country  consists  of  orchard^  fields^ 
jusd  gardens;  the  land  yields  its  gifts  in  profusion,  and  isem- 
bellisbed  by  the  band  of  the  industrious  cultivator.  The 
whole  is  ftrfle,  and  contains  ?  germ  of  active  vegetattoa* 

,  which  easily  developes  itself.    The  plains  are  superb,  \m 

valleys  delightful,  and  even  the  mountains  enrich  the  l£ouser. 

Nothing  can^  equal  the  beauty  .of  tye  plains  of  thfrpro^- 

vfnce.    We  have  already  described  that  which  surrounds  the 

towfc  of  Valencia  to  an  extent  of  twenty-five  leagues.    There 

*.  Jre  others  lessconsiderable,  bt$  which  almost  equal  it  in  beauty 
*    Jjfcd  richness ;  the  finest  jare  those  of  ^licant,  and  Qrifcuela.  ^ 
The  former  is  two  teagges  long  and  ojje  broad ;  the  U$fcr  is 
tidt  *p  large,  bat  is  more  fertile,  and  rkber.    Those  of  Mur-i 

■  viedro,  Benicarlo,  and  Vinaroz  would  typear  vfry  hapdaoaie  j^ 
We  had  not  first  seen  the  former  one* :  that  of  JJria  H  *W 
Handsomer  than  the  las\;  but  none  of  these  sm*H  plain%can 
bt  compared  to  that  of  Gan<^a $  it  is  a  Jeagise  apd  *  half  in  dn 
atneter;  it  is  enclosed  on  one  side  oy.an  almost  circular 
chain  of  little  mountains,  ai|d  terminated  on  the  otHft;  side 
hy  low  lands,  the  bottom  jrf  which  is  a  black'  earth  fbat 
produces;  with  as  much  ease  as  abundance,  >*&efc$f  every 
species,  and  fruits,  and  pulse  gt  all  Jrinds;  there  are  l&re 
than  thirty  villages,  the  houses  of  which  are  con  founded  with 
■    *the  trees  which  surround  then^  forming  a  picturesque  appear* 
ancej  the  whole  announces  ease,  and  has  an  air  of  felicity* 
The  valleys  and  dfrles  are  equally  fertile ;  aqd  the  pro- 

•*  ductions  are  in  great  sbtfndapce^    We  travel  with  pleasure  . 

1  through  the  dales  of  ^pe  and  £lda,  the  valleya  of  Buixd, 
Aleala  de  Cfcivert,  Fuente^Je  la  ifigujpra,  that :*rbich  is  be*" 
tyreeifihis  last  and  the  Venta  de  Alcndreta,  and  that  above 

^EAlbarico,  and  which  Js  fraterflibythe  Jucar. 
<•  The  country  is  not  so  handsome  as  we   approach  thfc 
mountains,  and  the  soil  becomes  less  fertile;  there  are  % 
tolerable  number  of  valley*  which  dismay  riches  *n,4  famtie* 
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mot  commonly  found  in  many  plaint ;  the  mountains  tbem- 
selves  are  often  covered  with  verdure,  embellished  by  trees  odj 
3£  different  spetiflty,  and  enriched  by  their  productions ;  we  travel 
those  near  Andilla,  near  §egorbe,  and  several  others  with  pie 
sure.  Those  between  the  village  Ihjjfaa^licant  to  the  north? 
east  of  that  to«n,  ar#  covered  with  oak,  turpentine,  mastic,  ^ 

€ustard-appAe,j<raiper,  laudanum,  cestiu, rosemary,  and  low  firs* 

The  Valencian  caririestfculttvation  to  the  highest^  p*rtyf  the  _ 

mountains ;  in  soipe  places  he  makes  excavations,  in  others 
sustains  the  lands&y  means  t&ittle  low  wajls  which  he  builds, 
by  laying  stones  one  on  another.  A  storstV>ite$j(Jestjoys  his 
wojjit  in  an  instant;  but  bis*activity  and  patience^ppn  re- 
jg,      place  it     .  :,  ^     • 

The  watering  of  theHandaof  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  con- 
tributes to  their  fertility.  The  Valencians  turn  the  waters 
that  flow  oiMvery  side  to  the  greatest  a^rVtintage.  Eighteen 
large    rivers  Hm   through   this    province,  and  all  furnish  *> 

jj(  branches  more  or  less  considerable  for  irrigation.  The  Guacfc? 
laviar  and  Jucar  fertilize  the^iain  of  Valencia;  tta  Segura, 
the  fields  of  Orihuela;  and  the  others,  the  diffeWnt  terri- 
tories through  which  they  run.  g»> 

There  remain  Jfveral  canals  which  were  the  work  of  the  -V 

Moors,  and  wjucn  are.  preserved  with  care.  The  modem 
*  Valencians  atwjo  less  industrious  than  their  predecessors, 
the  |$0ors  in  the  4tr  of'  making  canals^pRl  conducting  wai- 
ter, even  tgghe  highest  places ;  they  make  basons,  reservoirs, 
and  dams,  i^which  they  collect  water  to  be  distasted  where 
ever  it  is  wanted.  There  is  one  at  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Va- 
lencia, which  #c  cannot  but  admire.  The  great  bason  or 
l>anthano,  madejpft  the  mounflfius  for  watering  the  Huerta  fr* 

of  Alicant  is  no  less  remarkable,     m  >*f 

Thi£  almost  contimraf^atering  -would  gradually  deprive 
"%fce  land.orthe  saline  particles  necessary  to  vegetation,  if  the 

Valencians  did  not  prevent  4t  by  the  care  they  take  to  have         & 
tbera  well  manured.    They  make  use  of  the  dung  from  the 
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•tables,  the  sweepings  of  the  bouses  and  streets ;  they  collect 
the  excrement  of  animals,  and  pieces  of  earth  which  they 
think  contains  the  least  excremental  parts ;  by  this  means 
the  roads  are  spoiled ;  they  make  holes,  at  the  least,  very  in- 
commodious, as  they  are  never  repaired. 

The  Valencians  never  leave  the  earth  at  rest ;  they  plough 
the  fields  riine  or  ten  times  a  year,  and  are  sowing  every 
month.  Thus  in  the  Huertas,  and  in  general  all  the  country 
to  the  east  and  south-west,  the  lands  yield  (bur  or  five  harvests, 
the  meadows  are  mowed  nine  or  ten  times,  the  mulberry 
trees  are  stript  from  three  to  four,  and  yet  are  always  covered 
with  new  leaves ;  the  soil  never  wears  out,  but  is  constantly 
presenting  its  productions. 

Wines.  There  are  many  vines  in  the  valley  above  Elda, 
at  Murviedro  and  in.  its  environs,  at  Segorbe,  Liria,  Quarta, 
Chiva,  Cheste,  Benigani,  Cosentana,  Muro  in  the  county  of 
Carlct,  at  JV>rta  Celi,  Puch,  Benabites,  Nule?,  Valera,  Beni- 
fcyrd,  Castellodela  Plana,  Cuartel ;  or  Chinches,  Ara  Chisti, 
Santa  Coloma,  Benicarlo,  &c.  The  wine,  though  not  of  a 
very  superior  quality,  is  full  bodied  and  makes  a  good  brandy  • 
that  of  Murviedro  is  esteeme^-the  best. 

About  3,500,000  captaras*  are  made  annually  upon  an 
average.  The  captara  is  commonly  sold  for  5  Valencian  reals, 
Is.  Sd.  sterling,  the  whole  giving  a  produce  of  1^,500,000 
Valencian  reals,  (21 8,750/.  sterling). 

Among  these  wines  we  distinguish  those  of  la  Torre,  a  de- 
pendence^ the  chartruese  de  Porta  Celi;  those  of  Mas  de 
JSantovDomingo,  Mas  dePerales,  and,  above  all,  those  called 
Rancio.  The  last  are  common  opes,  but  of  a  superior  quality, 
the  age  of  which  add  to  their  goodness ;  proprietors  have  a 
long  range  of  pipes  each  of  a  different  year ;  there  are  some 
of  sixty,  some  of  eighty,  and  some  of  a  hundred  years  old ; 
they  always  draw  the  wine  from  the  first  pipe,  which  is  the 

*  A  Valencian  cantara  contains  about  three  gallons  English  vine  *n$fc« 
sure,  t^e  former  being  775/  and  flatter  231  cubic  inches, 
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©West ;  they  fill  it  from  the  second,  that  from  the  third,  and  so 
on  successively  to  the  last,  which  they  fill  with  new  wine.  These 
wines  are  not  in  great  abundance ;  nevertheless  they  send 
some  to  several  parts  of  Spain  ;'  the  prices  differ  according  to 
their  age ;  the  inferior  are  sold  for  20  reals  of  vellon  each  can* 
tara,  and  the  superior  for  60  reals. 

The  territory  of  Alicant  produces  a  rich  wine  known 
throughout  Europe ;  there  are  both  red  and  white ;  the  red  is 
most  in  request,  and  the  dearest ;  the  price  varies,  according 
to  its  quality,  from  20  reals  of  vellon  to  120  reals,  each  can- 
tara.  The  wine  is  distinguished  according  to  five  plants:  the 
•wine  of  Muscatelle,  Forcallade,  Blanquet,  Panell,  and  Monas- 
telle.  The  wine  of  Alicant  comes  from  Muscatelle;  that  of 
Malvoisie  conies  from  Muscatelle,  Forcallade, 'and  Blanquet, 
The  annual  exportation  is  computed  on  an  average  at  3,500 
measures  of  100  cantaras  each. 

A  kind  of  syrup,  which  they  call  arrope,  is  likewise  made* 
here  from  sweet  wine,  which. they  place  for  half  an  hour  over 
a  low  fire,  and  add  to  it  one-twelfth  of  calcareous  earth. 
The  li'quor  is  clarified  and  boiled  till  it  comes  to  the  con- 
sistence of  syrup :  they  preserve  it  in  pitchers,  to  be  used 
when  wanted. 

Besides  the  vineyards  there  are  a  great  many  treillises  in  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia,  which  yield  excellent  and  very  large 
grapes ;  there  are  some  bunches  which  weigh  six,  eight,  ten,' 
and  even  fourteen  pounds. 

Raisins.  Another  advantage  is  derived  from  the  vine :  rai- 
sins are  made,  principally  towards  Liria,  Denia,  in  the  county 
of  Carlet,  and  in  all  the  part  near  the  sea;  the  quantity  is  com. 
puted  to  be  about  400,000  quintals  annually.  They  are  ge- 
nerally sold  for  about  two  piastres  the  quintal;  which  amount 
to  a  sum  of  12,500i.  sterling. 

It  is  proper  to  explain  here  the  two  different  methods  used 
in  Spain  to  dry  the  grapes.  In  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  they 
make  a  kind  of  lie  with  the  ashes  of  rosemary  and  vine  branches, 
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to  which  they  meld  a  quart  of  slake  lime.  This  lie  it  heated, 
and  a  vesfel  full  of  bojes  containing  the  grapes  is  put  into  it 
\jf ben  the  bunches  are  in  the  state  desired,  they  are  gerarilj 
duried  la  naked  rocks,  where  they  are  spread  on  beds  or  the 
field  artimesia,  and  are  turned  every  two  or  three  days  till 
they  are  dry.  In  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  particularly  towards 

« .Malaga,  they  are  simply  dried  in  the  sun  without  any  other 

: "  preparation.  The  fotfmer  having  a  more  pleasing  rind,  bat 
a  less  mellow  substance ;  the  sjpn  of  the  latter  are  not  so  s*« 

.  gary*  but  their  substance  has  a  much  greater  relish;  there- 
fere  the  raisins  of  Malaga  are  preferred  by  foreigners,  and  are 

1  sold  at  a  higher  price  j  M  this  their  quality  may  likewise  con- 
tribute, they  are  naturally  larger  and  more  delicate  than  these 
of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia. 

Oil.  There  are  a  great  many  olrife  trees-  here;  so&  of 
which  in  several  parts  of  this  province  were  planted  in  the 
lime  of  the  Moors :  -they  are  principally  cultivated  in  the  , 
territories  of  Coscentayna,  Albayda,  in  the  county  of  Carfct,  w 
at  fclche,  Valera,  Porta-Celi,  <%o*a,  Marines,  Olla,  Iiria, 
Pucb,  Ara-Christy£uartell,  Murviedro,  Benabjtes,  Santa-Co- 
loifta,  Chinches,  Benifrayo,  Nniez,  Benicarlo,  Bunol,  Cbift* 
in  the  dales  of  Oxpe  and  Eld  a,  ia  Ul&^alley  which  is  le- 
tween  Fuente  de  la  Higuera,  and  the  venta  of  Alcudieta,int)je 
fields  and  valleys  between  Elda  and  VUlena,  &c.  The  oltofc* 
are  goodf  but  the  oil  is  generally  sharpy  which  is  owing  to, 
the'maoner  in  which  it  is  made.  The  olives  are '^ttnercd  too 
late,  so  that  they  are  already  spoiled,  and  are  carried  to  the 
press  without  being  picked.  -  With  a  little  care,  t^e  oil  might 
be  made  equal  to  that  of  Provence.  There  are  some  canton? 
in  which  it  is  tolerably  goo5fr  The  quantity  madST  annbafly, 
on  an  average,  is  confuted  at  350,000 jfrpbas  of  36  Valenci- 
~hn  pounds  (1 10,200  cwt.  avoirdupoise).  The  meffti  price  foe 
t  Vdencian  aroba  is- three  piastres  or  pezos,  equal  to  J|  reals 
of  vellon,  which  amounts  to  1,050,000  piastres  or  je*>y» 
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Tbe  cultivation  of  olives  might  be  of  wore  important^,  and 
the  track  m  oil^ore  advantageous  to  the  province,  if  it 
were  not  prohibited  to  bejrcported  from  thp  kihgdota,  ex-  -^  * 
cept  when  the  price  falls  to  20  reals  of  vellon  the  aroba,  which 
rarely  happens;  for  tbe  Marseilles  soag  toilers  buy  it  chiefly 
©n  account  of  its  acidity.  5*         ** 

Mulberry  Trte$  «n^  4!&    The  mulberry-trees  are  of  great 

importance;  the  fields  of  Valencis^re  covered  with  (bet* 

»  particularly  in  ihe  environ$,*f  that  town,  in  the  dale  of  Elda,  -        $£ 

in  tbj^county  of  Carlet,  in  almost  all  the  plages  situated  oh 

Jfe  sea  coast,  &$*    There  ft*  white  mulberry«trte*>  which 

Jgt  P«  lopped  every  two  years.  ^ 

Tbe  leaves  of  these  trees  serve  as  nourisjunent  to  sflk 
worms,  which  are  raised  almost  every  where  in  tbe  kaugdeK 
W^  of  Valencia :  A\jemesi,  Alzira,  Carcajente,  CasteHo  of  San-  <  *' 

[jpe,  t$e  county  of  Carlet,  Gndasuar,  Gandia,  Dejtia,  Orl-  j^ 
la,  and  Hf  the  villages  hear  the  sea  are  placets  which  tbe 
greatest  quantity  is  raised.  Jgjf  n    „.        , 

^  The  silk  made  from  them,  is  the  finest  in  Spain ;  it  wwfiHbe 

equal  to  the  best  and  finest  silks  of  Europe,  if  the  Vaknctans*  , 
» %      in  spite  of  the  vivacity  of  their  imagination,  dia  not  obati- ™ 
nately  persist  in  their  old  mtine  in  the  skeining:  lor  in  the 
skein  they  put  an  undetennined^fcumber  of  threads*    The  , 
government  has  hupd  a  man  the  most'  experioji^ed  in  this 
£*         JiUH  of  work;  burro  vain  .does  he  give  his  instructions,  th& 
Manufacturers  do  not  the  less  continue  jkbeir  bad  custoq^The 
quantity  of  silk  which  is  annually- wound,  is  on  an  average, 
•K        *bout  |,500,0P9*pounds  of  12  VaJencian  ounces;  (1,312,500, 
pounds  of  16  ounces  avoirdupoise) ;  it  is  commonly  sold 
raw  for  50  reals  of  vellon  a  Valejacian  pound,  which  gives  a 
t<4*of  15,000,000  reals  of  velMT  <73l,$ap/.  sterling),  ^ 

4lnn>nd  Trees.  The  climate  gnd  soifm  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia  are  very  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  almond 
free&but  th*  Valencia™  attend  very  little  to  k.    These 
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are,  however,  some  tre?d  in  different  parts  of  tbis'provmce,  from 
which  they  gather  annually,  on  an  average,  about  4,500  quin^ 
tals  of  almonds.  The  price  of  them  is  commonly  35  pezos  of 
$25  reals  of  vellon  the  load,  which  is  two  quintals  and  a  half  # 
The  whole  produce  of  almonds  returns  945,000  reals  of  vetton 
(9843/.  15*.  sterling). 

At  llbe,  a  Tillage  six  leagues  north-east  of  Alicatrt,  there  is 
m particular  method  for  cultivating  almond  trees.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  them  in  the  country  belonging  to  fttxi -vil- 
lage ;  they  are  almost  all  ingrafted  on  wild  almond  trees.  It 
appears-  that  this  process  brings  the  fruit  to  perfection ;  thfc 
almonds  they  produce  are  superior  to  all  others  m  Spain; 
they  have  a  smooth  shell,  and  can  be  kept  for  several  years, 
•whereas  the  others  are  spoiled  in  a  little  time. 

Dried  Figs.  There  are  a  great  many  fig-trees  in  the  terri- 
torfes  near  the  sea,  and  in  that  of  Elche ;  there  are  not  so  many 
trr  the  other  parts  of*  this  province.  The  people  eat  and  sell 
ripe  figs;  but  they  dry  about  28,000  quintals:  they  are  of  a 
tolerable' quality.  The  dried  figs  are  commonly  sold  for 
eight  reals  of  vellon  the  aroba,  that  is  to  say,  thirty -two  reals 
tbVquintai,  which  make  896,000  reals  of  vellon  (5533/.  (ft.Sd • 
stertmg)\  J 

Palms  and  Dates.  The  palm-trees  grow  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia ;  they  chiefly  abound  in  the 
territory  of  Elche,  where  tlfere  are  whole  forests  of  tbeiA. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  country  chiefly  apply  'themselves  to 
•the  cultivation  of  this  tree,  which  is  their  principal  wealth. 
We  will  here  give  some  details  oh  'this  subject.  [ 

The  palm-trees,  as  we*  know,  grow  from  date  stones.  TTfe 
planters  transplant  these  shrubs  at  the  third  or  fourth  year  into 
a  slimy  soil,  af  the  distance  of  six  feet  from  one  apotner,  taking 
care  always  to  place  one* male  palm-tree  betweert  (\vo  femaje 
ones,  and  to  water  them  twice  a  week.  AfteY  they  have  been 
planted  ten-  years,  and  are  "grown  forty  and  even  sixty  fee 
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brgh,  they  begin  to  bear  fruit,  which  are  distinguished  iutcr 
sweet  fruits  or  candits,  and  bitter  or  acrelets. 

On  account  of  their  height,  the  palm-trees  give  very  little 
shade ;  and  as  their  roots  are  very  short,  the  cultivators  inter* 
mingle  the  plants  of  pulse  and  pot-Jierbs  with  them. 

In  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  there  are  a  great 
many  dwarf  palm-trees.  The  inhabitants  eat  the  roots,  which 
resemble  the  taste  of  an  artichoke,  Cattle  are  also  fed  upon 
them. 

The  women  and  children  of  Villa- Nueva,  Silla,  Senija,  and 
other  places,  make  mat-work  of  their  leaves  and  stocks,  which 
are  tolerably  lucrative. 

The  cultivation  of  the  palm-tree  requires  constant  great  la- 
bour :  the  cultivator  is  obliged  to  climb  up  the  rough  and  waving 
Stem  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  in  order  to  examine  the  flowers 
and  fruit,  and  turn  them  towards  the  sun.    This  work,  which 
is  often  repeated,  is  not  so  dangerous,  compared  to  that  for 
making  the  barren  branches  profitable.    In  spring  and  during 
the  month  of  August,  they  tie  all  the  branches  in  a  single  bundle, 
which  they  cover  with  spart :  to  make  this  bundle,  the  culti- 
vator is  obliged  to  leap,  as  it  were,  over  the  flexible  branches 
of  the  tree,  to  surround  and  unite  them  with  a  cord.    This 
first  operation  done,  he  places  a  ladder  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tree,  on  which  he  ascends,  that  be  may  make  a  second  band  ; 
he  then  places  his  ladder  on  this  second  band,   and  again 
ascends,  and  ties  the  top  with  a  third  cord :  his  bundle  formed, 
he  throws  away  his  instruments,  replaces  his  ladder  by  a  gra- 
dation contrary  to  the  former,  and  descends  from  band  to  band 
to  the  stock,  from  which  he  slides  rtfpidly  to  the  bottom. 

The  fruit  which  they  gather  from  them  are  commonly  con- 
sumed in  Spain ;  they  also  export  some  to  France.  But  the 
most  considerable  produce  is  that  of  the  branches  of  the  male 
trees,  which  are  sent  to  Italy,  where  they  are  used  at  the  cere- 
mony of  Palm  Sunday;  they  are  also  made  into  mats,  baskets. 
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ehairi,  and  other  utensils.    This  commerce,  and  thiit;  oFtbe 
fruits,  return  annually  about  600,000  rea)»  (<525&.  sterling). 

Carols.    Carob-trees  are  to  be  found  almost  every  wfier^in    a 
die  kingdom  of  Valencia ;  there  are  whole  woods  of  i$£m  of  " 
an  immense  extent,  often  on  the  most  indifferent  soiL    They 
.(Produce  a  Tery  great  quantity  of  fruit. 

Fruits.  There  are  a,  great  many  fruit-tree*"  every  where  ^ 
throughout  this  province ;  they  grow  in  the  plains,  valleys,  anj 
oh  the  mountains ;  the  greatest  number  are  in  thcfenvirons  of 
Valencia,  Qrihuela,  and  Segorbe.  Jftuits  of  all  kinds  are  ga- 
++■  tbered  here ;  onmges  and  le&ions  are  a  vegf  important  and 
considerable  articles  by  which  a  great  .quantity  of  money  if 
made.        * 

jMpts.  The  cultivation  of  aloes  is  not  attended  to  ;  they 
grow  naturally  on  the.  sides  of  the  roads,  and  in  the  interior  of 
the  lands.    The ir  filaments  are  wrought.    It  is  an  object  of 

,  little  v^ue. 

,    Sugar  Canes.    Formerly  sugar  canes  were  cultivate^  the 

*         Southern  partof  the  kingdom  of  Valencia ;  they  were  given  up 

^     on  4g?  introduction  of  the  West  Indjjp  sugar,  and  are  now  em4]- 

Wended  to  in  tlie  duchy  of  Gandia  and  the  place}  near  n? 

where  the  canes  succeed  very  ^IJk  The  metfcbd  of  Culrifatin* 

is  as  follows ;  the  planters  divide  the  field  into  two  parol  Urataro, 

\  and  each  part  into  small  beds  intersected  by  parallel  anotrap* 

^  verse  furrows  at  a  foot  distance ;  they  plant  m  these  farrows,  at 

Eve  inches  asunder,  joints  of  the  canes  of  the  nrecedinsyrear, 
from  eight  to  ten  inches  fanjr^j$pd  £a\  ing  four  $y  es ;  thc^eater  *_ 
them  when  necessary.    When  they  are  about  fifteen  inches 
high,  the  canes  ought  to  be  earthed  up  with  the  mould, of  the 

>a  hed;  this  work  is  continued  till  <jrop  time,  which  commences 

m  the  month  of  November.  This  crop  is  a  kind  of  diversion, 
during  which  every  one  is  gay,  not  unattended  with  a  degree 
qf,  intoxjcation  produced  by  the  jaieea&f  the  cane.  Th^ 
is  disposed  of J^JVoven^al  merchants. 
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*  fyrr*5    Spart  is  gathered  in  some  places,  ffcrticnlaily  in 
thfc  territory  of  Liria.    It  is  ao  object  of  little  importance.         jjj| 
"  *     Barilla,  soda,  aqua-azul,  and  salicornia.  Barilla,  soda,  aqua*     *.- 
azul,  and  salicornia,  are  produ<rtkms  ^gKri^fmportance  in 
Spain.    Barilla  is  the  salsola  soda  of  Lfflfeaeus;  there  are  five 
.  kinds  of  soda,  the  sdtifola  kali,  the  chenopodium  imaritimum,  *, 
the  chenopodium  abbum,  the  salsola  vermffylaris,  and  the  salsola f  av 
Rosacea;  the  acnia-adulis  the m^fcmbry  antheintiAqkrid  thesa* 
licritoia  the  salicornctd  europyL    Barilla  is  use<Hn  the  compo- . 
?  fiiypn  of  mirrors,  soda  in  mating  soap,  and  aqua-azu^and  the  £o 
salicornia  in  i$blrit%  common  glasses. l     4'^  W 

Barilla,  soda,  and  aqna-azul,  are  ctilti rated  in  the  kingdom      «k 
of  Valeria ;  the  salicornia  grows  wild.   It  is  principally  found 
in  the  ffrritories  of  Alicant,  Elche,  and* Albattfna. 

They  g^her  annually,  on  an  average,  about  100,000  quirttols 
of  barilla,  25,000  of  soda,  and  4000  of  atama-«£ul ;  the  quan- 
tity of  salicprniaJs  undetermined.  TTfeiPcommon  price,  by 
the  quintal,  is  5<mals  of  vellon  for  barilki  40  reals  of  vellon 
for  sq£b,  and  24  reals  of  vellon  for  aqua-ami.  Which  gives  a 
total  of  5,000,000  reals  for  barilla  (52,083/.  tiPfe?.  sterling),  ^ 
1,000^)00  reals  for  soda  (10,416/.  ISs.  4d.  sterling),  anfi  j$* 
96,000  reals  for  aqua-azul  (1 000*.  sterling) :  the  whole 
amounting  to  8,096,000  reals  (63,500/.  sterling). 

Barilla  givi*  the  cultivator  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  A  kind  ,t 
of  beetle  ofetffays  its  eggs  in  the  root  of  this  pflml;  a^d  foxes, 
which  are  toery  dainty  mouthed,  .would  eat  up  in  one  night  a 
whole  field  of  barilla,  which  often  obliges  the  peasants  to  pass 
the  nights  in  hunting  that  animal,  in  order  to.nreaqrve  their 
harvest,         &  *  * 

Flax.    The  territory  of  Orihuela  is  almost  tie  only  oi*gf 

the  kingdom  of  Valencia  in  which  flax  is  gro*m    Tie  quH- 

tity  gathered  is  considerable  enough  for  the  extent  cultivate^ 

m  but  it  is  not  an  import^  ofteci.    They  gathelr  annually 

'     t  \  '  / 
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about  8000  quintals  of  it ;  the  common  price  is  200  reals  of 
vellon  the  quintal,  which  gives  a  total  of  1,500,000  reals 
(16,666/.  13*.  4<f.  sterling). 

Hemp.  Hemp  is  cultivated  throughout  the  plain  of  Valen- 
cia, in  that  of  Castellode  la  Plana,  and  the  neighbouring  ter- 
ritories ;  it  is  of  a  superior  quality.  They  gather  annually,  on 
*n  average,  about  300,000  arobas,  or  75,000  Valencian  quin- 
tals, which  is  equal  to  65,625  hundred  weight  avoirdupotse. 
The  common  price  is  three  pezos  the  quintal,  that  is  to  say, 
45  reals  of  vellon,  which  gives  a  total  of  900,006  pezos,  or 
13,500,000  reals  (140,625/.  sterling.) 

Oats.    Oats  are  very  little  cultivated  in  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
*  'encia  ;  they  are  an  object  scarcely  attended  to. 

Barley,  Barley  is  cultivated  here,  part  icularly  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Elcbe  and  Alicant.  It  is  of  little  importance ;  a 
small  quantity,  however,  is  exported. 

Maize.  Maize  is  also  cultivated ;  and  is  in  great  abun- 
dance every  where. 

Wheat.  Wheat  is  cultivated  in  a  great  many  places  of  this 
province ;  but  not  enough  for  its  consumption.  There  is  an- 
nually, on  an  average,  about  500,000  or  600,000  loads,#rbicb, 
at  the  rate  of  1 44  reals  of  vellon  the  load,  gives  a  produce  of 
about  37,600,000  reals  of  vellon  (912,500/.  sterling). 

Rice.  Rice  i9  one  of  the  important  productions  of  the 
-kingdom  of  Valencia.  It  is  cultivated  in  great  quantities  at 
San-Felipe,  Alzira,  Sueca,  Soil  ana,  Alberife,  Castelio  dela 
Plana,  Cullera,  in  several  other  places  in  ihe  plain,  and  gene- 
rally in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers,  along  the  sea  coasts,  and  to 
the  south  of  Valencia,  from  Gandia  toCatarrojo.  They  gather 
annually,  on  an  average,  about  140,000  loads,  of  ten  arobas 
or  two  quintals  and  a  half  each,  which  makes  1,470,000  aro- 
bas or  350)000  quintals  in'Valencian  pounds,  which  is  equal  to 
306,250  hundredweight  avoirdupotse.    The  common  price  is 
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♦ 
150  reals  of  vtllon  (or  1/.  1)#.  3d.  sterling)  the  load;  which 

gives  60  reals  (or  12*.  6d.  sterling)  the  quintal.  The  total  of 
which  is  about  1,400,000  pezos  or  21,000,000  reals  of  vellon 
(218,7  50t  sterling). 

jflhe  following  is  the  manner  of  cultivating  rice  in  the  king* 
dom  of  Valencia :  the  earth  is  prepared  by  being  turned  up, 
but  it  is  left  even  and  without  furrows ;  the  rice  is  then  s^wn, 
covered  with  water  upwards  of  a  foot  above  its  surface  (the 
rice  grows  iu  the  water),  and  left  so  till  harvest  time;  the 
reapers  theji  cut  it  wading  up  to  their  knees  in  water :  they 
put  the  sheaves  on  drays  which  follow  them ;  it  is  then  trr*1den 
on  by  horses  or  mules,  which  serve  the  purposes  of  threshing. 
The  rice  remains  covered  with  its  busk,  to  disengage  it  from  A 
which  they  pass  it  through  a  mill ;  these  mills  are  the  same 
as  corn  ones,  but  the  mill-stone  is  covered  with  a  coating  of 
cork.  p  *  < 

Honey.  A  small  quantity  of  honey  is  made  in  the  king-  s 
dom  of  Valencia ;  it  is  of  little  importance.  That  gathered  v 
on  the  mountains  which  are  to  the  north-east  of  Alicant,  be- 
tween this  town  and  Ibi,  is  the  most  delicate  5*1 1  is  hi  such 
estimation,  that  it  is  sent  for  a  great  way,  even  from  Italy  t  it  Is 
probable  that  it  owes  its  quality  to  the  aromatic  plants,  espe- 
cially rosemary,  with  which  those  mountains  are  covered* 

Wool.  There  are  not  many  flScks  of  sheep  in  this  province  ;'* 
the  quantity  of  wool  they  give  is  still  less  considerable;  it  is  , 
even  insufficient  to  the  wants  of  the  country  It  is  reduced, 
on  an  average,  to  about  20,000  quintals  annually,  which  is 
worth  3,200,000  reals  of  vellon  (33,333/.  sterling),  at  the  rate 
of  160  reals  (or  1/.  13«.  4d.)  sterling)  the  quintal.  •■ 

Salt.  Salt  may  bfc  counted  among  the  productions  of  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia.  It  is  taken  from  s&U-pits  near  £lch* 
and  Villena.  It  is  enough  for  the  wants  of  the  province,  and 
about  6000  tons  are  annually  exported  of  it,  which  give  a  sum 
of  *8I,&00  reals  of  vellon  (9250/.  sterling).  £f 

Vol.  i.  x 
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Kermis,  fcertnes  is  gathered  from  the  tree  called  quercus 
ikxy  qvcrats  cocifera ;  it  is  a  kind  of  worm  known  properly  by 
the  name  coccus  (the  gall  insect),  of  whreb  the  ancients 
thought  60  much,  which  they  i?scd  it  in  tfymg  flesh  colour, 
and  which  we  should  still  prize,  if  the  discovery  of  Amerigft 
had  not  procured  U6  cochineal.  It  is  found  on  the  mountains 
whejfie  the  villages  of  las  Aguas  and  the  mineral  waters^f 
Bo2ot  are  situated,  at  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  Alicam. 
lite  peasants  gather  it,  and  sell  it  in  the  town  for  £0  reals 
(\0s.  5d.  sterling)  the  pound.  They  gather  about  QQO  quintals 
annually,  which  give  a  product  of  \,000XQOO  reals  (10,4l6/» 
lMlk'd.  sterling). 
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quint. 

quint. 

quint. 

quint. 
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45 
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?4 
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890,000 

15,750,000 
943,000 
6QO,00Q 

75,'  00,000 
3,200,000 

6,096,000 

•1,600,000 
115,500,000 
21,000,000 
1,000,000 
*%88,QO0 
66,400,000 


Stertm*. 


£.      s.  d. 
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8,333     6  0 

12,500     0 
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9,854     3 

6,t50     0 

"781,250     0 

33,333     6 
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218,750 

10,416  13  4 

9,25Q  .  0  O 

900,000    0  O 


13  4 
0  O 
0  o 
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£        There  arc  several  articles  left  out  in  this  table,  th^1  amount 
^    of  which  1  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  as  caTobs/sugar- 
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*** 
cAnes,  fruits,  spart,  kelp,  barley,  oats,  matee,  honey,   though 

the  amount  of  these  ctnimodHie^eparatAly  is  trifling  taken 
together  it  mast  be  considerable.  *  > 

.  *     Notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  tb«  soil,  the  variety  and 
multipttcHpof  it  productions,  the  activity  and  industry  of  the 
inhabitants,  riches  are  very  unequally  divided.    The  people 
possess  scarcelpAy  $«ig :  they  easHvunanage  to  live,  because 
they  subsist   upon    #ie   productions  which  grow^to  their,  r 
htnds,  or  buy  them  at  a  low  price :  but  Ihey  do  not  in  any 
degree  share  in  the  opulence  of  the  country  which  they  in- 
habit; the  farmers  are  in  narrow  circumstances,  many  even 
poor ;  this  is  in  consequence  of  the  high  rente  of  farms  which  , 
arise  from  the  great  number  of  persons  applying  for  them  ;% 
the  almost  certain  effect  of  a  population  which  is  perhaps  too 
jtyjmerous. 

Notwithstanding  Its  wealth,  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  is  not 
•able  to  support  itself  without  the  assistance  of  its  neighbours; 
it  has  neither  ofceh  nor  a  sufficient  number  of  sheep ;  the  com 
Which  it  grows  is  only  enough  for  part  of  the  year ;  tt  makes 
a  great  quantity  of  wine,  but  the  greatest  part  «f  it  is  con- 
verted  into  brandy ;  the  remainder  is  not  sufficient  for  its 
consumption. 

Manufactures.  The  kingdom  of  Valencia  pfoc uces  Httte  ' 
'Wool,  yet  (here  are  five  manufactories  of  woollens  and  coarse 
and  fine  cloths ;  they  are  at  Morella>  Enguera,  Bocayrente, 
Ontiniente,  and  Alcoy.  The  small  woollen  stuffs  are  princi- 
pally made  at  Enguera ;  nothing  but  the  coarsest  cloths  aire 
made  at  Moreila,  Bocayrente,  «nd  Ontiniente.  The  manu>  •  . 
factory  at  Alcoy  is  the  most  considerable ;  the  cloths,  though 
finer,  are  generally  of  an  inferior  quality ;  the  Woof  of  thetn 
is  thick,  with  little  nap  upon -it ;  the  finest  are  scarcely  supe- 
rior, to  the  beautiful  cldths  of  Carcussona. 

There  fcre  three  manufactories  of  earthen  ware  at  Onda* 
Manisez,  and  Alcora.  We  have  already  noticed  that  of  Ma- 
nisez in  the  account  of  the  environs  of  Valencia,    That  of  41* 
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cora  is  the  largest  and  most  important ;  it  belongs  to  the  fa- 
mily  of  Aranda  ;  it>  earthenware  is  tolerably  fine,  though  jl 
is  notof  the  first  quality ;  porcelain  is  also  made  in  it,  but  in 
•mal  quantities,  and  jt  is  common.  This  manufactory  niigty 
have  become  more  considerable,  but  the  count  dja\randa  had 
entrusted  the  direction^  of  it  to  an  overseer  completely  unac- 
quainted with  the  business,  consequently  Jf}a  ignorance  hit 
been  injurious  to  the  progress  of  the  e^blisrrment.    1  do  not 

'•  know  whether  this  has  been  changed  since  the  death  of  tbe 
count. 

,    In  Valencia  there'are  three  manufactories  of  earthen  ware 
tiles,  called  azulejos :  they  have  been  mentioned  in  the  de- 
«   aeription  of  that  town ;  they  are  also  made  at  Manisez,  but 
they  are  inferior  to  those  of  Valencia. 

This  province  contains  seven  paper  manufactories,  oneat 
Ontiniente,  one  at  Bocayrente,  one  at  Altnra,  between  Se- 
gorbe  and  the  Carthusian  monastery  of  Val-de-Christo,  onetj 
San*Feiipe,  one  at  Bunol,  and  two  at  Alcoy.  The  fi?e  ftot 
are  tbeMeast  important ;  altogether  they  only  employ  about 
forty-five  mills  ;  those  at  Alcoy  are  the  most  considerable; 
in  1799  *bey  had  forty-eight  mills  at  work.  The  paper  which 
is  made  at  these  manufactories™  badly  beaten,  soft,  and 
nrftbout  consistency.  t  •  u 

Coarse  or  household  linen  is  made  at  several  places;  at 
Valencia,  Torrento,  Castello  de  la  Plana,  and  San-Felipe; 
very  little  is  made  in  the  two  first  towns,  more  in  the  third. 
but  a  great  quantity  at  San-Felipe. "  There  is  no  establiflT 
merit  at  large  for  this  manufacture ;  the  weavers,  dispersed 
and  detached,  work  less,  on  their  own  account  than  forindi*' 
viduals,  who  furnish  them  with  the  raw  materials. 

♦  Sailcloth  and  rigging  are  mqd?  at  Grao  near  Valencia,  and 
at  Castello  de  la  Plana;  this  manufacture  is  not  cdaitider- 
able.  At  Grao  there  is  also  a  dock-yard  where  vessels  are 
built  only  of  about  fifty  ton,  the  same  as  at  Vinaroz. 
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,     y 
Bridles  for  horses  are  made  almost  every  where  with  die 

filaments  of  aloes;  this  is  an  inconsiderable  article*   '" 

At  Elche  and  a*£Talencia  thefe  are  several  places  for  cur* . 
tying  leathers/  Which,   however,  are.  not  sent  out  of  the 
country..'. 

Galloon,  laces,  and  gold  and  silver  fringe,  are  made  at  Va- 
lencia ;  these  areinconsiderable,  and  u»ed  in  the  c^tfctry. 

There  is  a  manufactory  of  potash,  or  vegetable  alkali,  at 
Valencia,  established  in  1790. 

Thefe  is  another  manufactory  in  this  town  for  wire  and 
needles,  which  is  not  considerable,. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  two  sorts  of  soap  are  made ;  one 
black  and  soft,  which  serves  fcr  washing,  and  one  hard  and 
mottled  white  and  blue,  which  is  used  for  shaving:  the 
farmer  is  made  every  where,  even  in  the  bouses  of  individuals ; 
there  are  two  manufactories  of  the  latter,  one  at  Alcoy,  the 
other  at  Elche. 

Spart  is  worked  here ;  it  is  made  into  mats,  carpets,  co- 
verings for  plants, 'ropes,  and  shoes ;  this  is  frequently  the 
work  of  the  peasants  when  they  have  nothing  else  to  do>     *     ^ 

The   brandy   distilleries    are    objects  of  the  firsfc  im» 

-portance  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia.     There  are  a  great 

number  of  them,  particularly  at  Torrento,  Lirja,  Pedralva, 

Murviedro,  Xerica*  Segorbe,  Altnra,  Aldaya,  Chiva,  la  £M* 

*    leria,  Cneste,  Benigani,  Ontiniente,  in  the  G(jinty  of  Carlet, 

&c.     In  179 1,  it  exported  about  500,000  cantatas  of  brandy, 

^ich  gave  a  return  of  upwards  of  a  hundred^and  twenty-five 

thousand  pounds.  ^  The  price  of  it  is  generally  from  20  to  25 

reals  of  vellon  (from  4«.  2d.  to  5s:  5d.)  the  cantara,  which  is 

equal  to  ten  pints  and  a  half  Paris  measure. 

£"hc  silk  manufactories  are  s^ll  moi-e^mnortant  than  the* 

g^ jjjfetilleries  of  brandy;. they  are  extrenflfery  numerous  in  the 

*^  kingdom  of  Valencia.    Those  of  the  town  of  that  name  have 

been  already  mentioned ;  they  occupy  upwards  of  three  thou* 

^     aand  six  hundred  looflfe  for  silk  stuffi,  stockings,  galloon,  and 
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S&.  ribbond* ;  and  a  great  number  of  little  articles  of  lace  are 
made  there,  as  retz,  redezillas,  handkerchiefs,  silk  sashes,  &c. 
There  are  besides  (wo  hundtfjl  and  fort^ytwo  looms  for  silk 
stuffs  in  several  other  pJaces^in'this  projSce.  These  loopa* 
consume  annually  a  million  pounds  of  silk,  and  joccupj 
twenty-eight  thousand  persons,  twenty-two  thousand  of  whom 
are  in  thKtown  of  Valencia  alone. 

Silk  is  twisted  in  different  places  in  the  kingdom  of  Va* 
lencia,  for  which  purpose  machines  and  mills  are  established 
ajtGandia,  San-Felipe,  Carcajente,  Orihuela,  and  Valencia ; 
the  most  important  establishment  of  this  kind  is  at  Mnanesa* 
near  the  last  mentioned  town ;  nevertheless,  these  machines 
are^not  able  to  furnish  as  mucfe  as  the  manufactures  of  the 
country  require.;  part  of  the  silk  is  sent  to  Priego  and  Toledo 
jn  Andalusia,  whence  it  is  returned,  into  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia to  be  worked. 

Commerce.    The  commerce  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia 

after  having  been  very  flourishing,  was  almost  annihilated 

•'  by  the  civil  wars:  it  had,  notwithstanding,  resumed  its  ant 

-  cient  ygour;  but  the  shutting  of  the  ports)  or  the  continent  to. 
*  the  English  must  necessarily  be  prejudicial  to  it ;  for,,  inde? 

pendent  of  the  interior  of  Spain,  its  commodities  were  carried, 
-  to  Portugal,,  -Holland,  France,  England,  and  the  Spanish  co- 
lonies of  America* 

'  The  exports  "ofc  this  province,  consist  in  the  produc#*ns  o|; 
$  its  soil,  and  in  Its  manufactures, 

*    Part  of  the^iljc  stijffs  which  are  made  here,  is  consumed  ijs^ 
the  country ;  .biit  the.  greatest  part  is  carried,  to  Madrid,  and* 

-  into  some  provinces  of  Spain;  the  renaaipder  i$  exported  tp 
Portugal  and  Spanish  America, 

9  The  fine  clotffe^  ^je  hardly  ever  se,nt  out  of  the  couptiy. ; 
part  of  the  coarse  ^Jfeths  are  Used  in  it  a)so,  and  the  resti^ 
sent  to  America  for  clothing  the  troops.  *  v" 

The  earthen  ware  of  Onda  and  that  of  Manjsejs  remain  in. 
the  cpMptry :  that  fcf  Afcoy  is  sept  into  G^Jonia,  Al?g°n,  tfef* 
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kingdom  of  Murcia  and  Castile :  it  is  almost  the  only  on* 
which  is  to  be  found  in  Madrid. 

The  papef  serves  for  the  consumption  of  the  country,  hut 
the  greater  part  is  sent  into  New  Castile,  into  the  kingdom  <jf 
Murcia,  and  to  Cadiz,  where  it  is  shipped  for  America. 

The  painted  earthen-ware  tiles,  or  azulejos,  are  used  in  the 
country,  but  only  a  small  part  of  thenr;  a  great  msmy  arc 
$ent  intothe  interior  of  Spain  as  well  as  to  Cadiz,  where  they 
are  shipped  for  Spanish  America  ;  and  to  Marseilles,  whence 
they  are  conveyed  into  Africa. 

Soap,  bridles  for  horses,  linens,  galloon,  lace,  and  gold  an4 
silver  fringe,  are  not  sent  out  of  the  province.  m 

Nails,  wire,  and  needles  are  sent  to  different  provinces  of 
Spain. 

Spart,  worked  into  ropes,  coverings  for  plants,  mats,  car- 
pets, is  used  partly  in  this  province,  partly  in  Catalonia  and 
New  Castile.  A  great  quantity  of  it  was  formerly  exported 
raw  to  the  different  French  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  par-? 
ticularly  to  Marseilles,  but  the  exportation  was  prohibited  in 
17  83 ;  permissions  are  sometimes  given  to  individuals  to  ex- 
port a  specified  quantity  but  it  must  be  worked.  The  inten* 
tkm  of  this  condition  is  just,  as  it  produces  another  employ- 
ment for  the  people,  a  new  braach  of  industry,  and  another 
currency  in  the  province*  The  spart  thus  worked  goes  to  the 
v  coast  of  Provence.  *    > 

Part  of  the  oranges,  lemons,  and  other  fruitsare  consumed 
in  the  country  ;  the  surplus  is  sent  into  New  Castile,  parti- 
cularly to  Madrid,  #  — 

Palms  are  sent  all  over  Spain  and  into  Italy ;  they  are  con- 
siderable articles  of  exportation. 

Wool  is  exported  from  Alicant,  but  it  is  not  the  produce 
of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia ;  it  w  sent  thither  from  the  neigh*  * 
bouring  provinces.  * 

Forty  thousand  quintals  of  grapes  are  dried  upon  an  ave- 
rage every  year;  about  2,000  quintals  are  consumed  in  the 
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province ;  nearly  4,000  are  sent  into  Catatonia  and  Castile  ; 
6,000  into  France,  and  the  remainder  to  England.  This  fee* 
portation  produces  1,140,000  reals  of  vellon  (11,875/.  ster- 

Nearly  4,500  quintals  of  almonds  are  gathered  every  year; 
about  500  are  consumed  hi  the  province,  about  1000  quintal? 
are  exported  to  Catalonia  and  Castile,  and  3000  to  Marseilles 
and  to  Holland.  The  common  price  being  210  reals  of  vel- 
lon the  quintal  (2/.  3*.  9<£.),  tne  exportation  into  the  interior 
produces  210,000  real  of  vellon  (2,187/.  10*.)  and  the  foreign 
exportation  630,000  reals  of  vellon  (6,541/.  13*.  4d.) 
*  Barilla,  kali,  aqua»azul,  and  kelp,  are  exported  into  France, 
England,  Genoa,  and  Venice.  Upon  an  average  1009000 
quintals  of  barilla,  25,000  of  kali,  and  4000  of  aqua-azul  are 
sent  out  yearly,  The  port  of  Alicant  alone  exports  150,000 
quintals  of  barilla ;  but  a  great  part  comes  from  the  king* 
dom  of  Murcia.  These  articles  produce  a  total  of  5,000,000 
reals  (52,083/.  6s.  8cJ.)  for  the  barilla;  1,000,000  reals 
(10,416/.  13s.  4</.)  for  the  kati ;  and  96,000  reals  (1,000/.)  fcr 
the  aqua-azul. 

About  28,000  quintals  of  figs  are  dried,  almost  8,000  of 
which  are  consumed  in  the  country,  the  other  20,000  are  sent 
out  of  it;  4,000  into  the  Castiles  and  Catalonia,  and  16,000 
into  England  and  Holland.  A  product  results  of  640,000 
reals  of  vellon  (6,66(5*.  13*.  4d.)  #i 

Dates  are  sent  to  France,  England,  Holland,  and  the  north 
of  Europe.  This  article,  including  the  commerce  of  palms, 
amounts  to  600,000  reals  (6,250/.) 

Upon  ap  average,  about  3,500,000  cantaras  of  wine  are 
made  yearly*  This  quantity  would  be  sufficient  for  the  con* 
sumption  of  the  province,  and  would  furnish  besides  a  consi- 
derable branch  of  exportation ;  but  that  so  gtfeat  a  quantity 
pf  it  is  made  into  brandy,  that  there  does  not  remain  enough 
ftr  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  obliged  to  import  some 
from  Aragon.  However,  about  1,200,000  cantaras  of-ft  were 
exported,  which  went  to  Cajii*  to  be  sent  to  Spanish  Ame<! 
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rica,  as  ^11  as  to  France,  to  Cdte,  Bourdeaux^  Rouen,  and 
Havre-de-Grace,  and  to  England ;  hence  res^lft  a  product  of 
&120.000  reals  of  veilon  (95,000ft)  The  wines  of  Murviedro 
arc  preferred  for  exportation  into  France^  from  tbeir  beings 
very  full-bodied  and  high-coloured.  The  sweet  wines  of 
Alicant  are  sent  to  France,  England,  and  the  north  of  Europe  ; 
the  quantity  annually  exported  amounts  to  800,000  reals  of 
veilon  (8,333/.  6s.) 

The  greatest  part  of  the  brandy  made  in  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia  is  sent  into  England  and  Holland  ;  but  that  of  France 
is  preferred,  as  being  less  acrid,  and  both  mellower  and  plea- 
santer.  In  1791  five  hundred  thousand  cantaras  were  ex* 
ported,  which  produced  upwards  of  12,000,000  reals 
(1C5,000/,) 

The  harvest  of  rice,  upon  an  average,  produces*,  120,000 
loads;  40,009  loads  are  consumed  in  the  country,  the  other  r 
80,000  are  sent  to  the  two  Castries,  La  Mancha,  Aragon,  An* 
dalusia,  Catalonia,  and  Majorca:    this    article   amounts  to 
12,800,000  reals  of  veilon  (133,333/.  6s.)  *, 

There  is  no  foreign  exportation  of  hemp.  A  third  of  the 
quantity  produced  serves  for  the- consumption  of  the  country; 
the  other  two-thirds,  which  one  year  with  another  amount  to 
about  50,000  quintals,  are  sent  into  the  interior  of  Spain,  and 
.are  consumed  in  the  arsenal  of  the  royal  navy;  thfy  produce 
9,000,000  reals  of  veilon  (93,750/.) 

A  great  many  impediments  are  thrown  in  the  *way  of  the 
exportation  of  silk ;  it  is  only  allowed  for  six  months  after 
the  harvest.  If  in  that  period  the  national  manufacturers 
want  it,  they  are  at  liberty  to  take  it  from  the  merchants  who 
have  bought  it,  on  reimbursing  them  the  purchase-money, 
with  six  per  cent,  interest ;  the  Consequence  is,  that  the  mer- 
chants, uncertain  whether  they  will  be  allowed  to  export  the 
silk  which  they  have  purchased,  no  longer  take  any  foreign 
commissions  for  it,  and  thus  this  branch  of  exportation  hat 
faU|p.  Besides  this,  a  duty  has  been  laid  upon  the  silk  sent 
ourOT  the  kingdom  of  nine  reals  of  veilon  and  one  quartillo 
*  j 
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(f*.  ll^d.  sterling)  on  every,  pound,  pf  twelfc  \(aJencian 
quinces,  wbidfi  U  almost  a  fifth  of  its  value  :  this,  is  another 
Obstacle  to  the  exportation  oi*  k.  A  very  small  quarry, 
twisted  and  dyed,  is  sent  into  Portugal. 

.Generally  l,$Oo£fcoo  pounds  of  s^tf  are  made  annually;  of 
which  1,100,000  are  consumed  in  the  province,  and  400,000 
pounds  areVxgorted  to  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  Requina,  Tole-  , 
do,  Granada,  Seville,  Priego,  and  Catalonia*  From  this  re- 
sults a  product  of  20,000,000  reals  (208,303/.  6*,)  Part  of 
this  silk  is  twisted  and  dyed  :  It  costs 

Bawsilk . 50  realSw^lOs.  5d»  sterling. 

F^mt  twisting  it. , *. 8  1     & 

For  dying  it  with  common 

colours!. ..... ..     3  0    7f 

dF  12s.  Sid. 

.  About  200  quintals  of  kermes  are  gathered ;  nearly  20 
quintals  remain  in  the  country ;  40  quintals  of  it  are  sent  into 
the  other  provinces  of  Spain  wher*  there  are  manufactories, 
and  40  into  Franc?.  This  exportation  produces  900,000  reals. 

Six  thorreand  tons  of  salt  arc  sent  to  England,  Holland,  and 
the  north  ;  which  produce  888,000  reals  of  vellen  (9250/.) 

STATEMENT  OJ  THE  EXPORTATION  OP  THE  KINGDOM   OP 
VALENCIA. 


»v 

EXPORTATION  OUT  OP  SPA  IK. 

QUANTITY. 

VALUE 

ARTICLES    OF 
COMKBIOS. 

HEALS    OF 
VELtON. 

£.        *   d. 

Wine 

1,200,000  cantar. 

9,120,000 
800,000 

1,020,000 
512,000 
630,000 
600,000 

1,524,000 

700,000 

888,000 

12,000,000 

95,000  0  0 
8,333     d   8 

10,625  0  0 
5t333  6  8 
eU<32  10  0 
6,250     0  0 

15^75     0   Q 

7,2f)l    13   4 

^50     fi  0 

125,000     0   0 

Wine  of  Alicant 

Raisons  — .... 
Dried  Figs  .... 

Almonds  ..„ 

Dates  and  Palms 

34,000  quin. 

16,000  quin. 

3,000  quin. 

Barilla 

Kali  .. 

100,000  quin.  \ 

25,000  quin.  > 

4,000  quin.  J 

"140  quin. 

6,000  tons. 

500,000 'cantar. 

Anqua-azul 

Kermes 

Salt - 

Brandy..  —  ... 

TOTAL.—  1 

27.7<)4,000 

289,5  <?0  1 6    8 
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EXPORTATION    INTO  THE    INTERIOB  OF  S?AI)t. 

* 


** 

huantitv. 

VAXUJB. 

AUTICLFS   OT 
COMMEtCt. 

REALS  OF 
VBltON. 

JB,        *.& 

Raisins  -....— 

Almonds  -^ 

Oil- 

4,000  quintals 
1.000  quint. 
88,OCO  arobas  ' 
80,000  loads 
50,000  quint. 
400,000  pounds 
4,000  quint. 
40  quint 

120,000 

210000 

3,000,000 

12,800.000 

9,000,000 

20,000,000 

128,000 

2fe,000 

1,250    0  0 

2,187  10  0 

40,625    0  0 

Rice.  ..,....., 

133,333    6  8 

Hemp-.... 

Silk  .v. 

Dried  Figs  --— 
Kermcs  ....... 

93,740    0  0 

208,831   6  8 

1,333    6  8 

2,083    6  8 

TOTAL.  . 

46,358,000 

482,895  16  8 

Foreign  Commerce.. .. 
Interior  Commerce. 

27,794,000 
46>$  8,000 

289,520  l6  8 
482,805  16  8 

General  Total 

74,152,000 

772,416'  13  4 

If  to  this  sum  be  added  the  produce  of  the  manufactures  and 
of  the  exportation  of  Spart,  and  of  fruits,  for  which  1  have  no 
data  of  calculation,  the  amount  will  be  found  very  consider- 
able. The  single  article  of  silks  goes  a  great  way  towards  it ; 
about  elevcn'hundred  thousand  pounds  of  silk  are  worked ;  the 
productions  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  remain  in  the 
country  ;  the  merchandise  arising  from  the  working  of  nine 
hundred  thousand  pounds  are  sent  out  of  it ;  this  quantity"  of 
silk  is  worth  64,000,000  reals  of  vellon  .£.571,875),  namely 
45,000,000  reals  (£.468,750)  for  the  raw  silk,  7,200,000  real* 
i£.75fiOO)  for  twisting  it>  ana*  2,700,000,  («*.28,125)  for 
dying  it  with  common  colours.  I  have  heard  the  sum  total  off 
Ibis  exportation  stated  to  Ht  180,000,000  reals,  (4.1,875,000} 
mi  it  appears  that  this  calculation  is  not  exaggerated  t  ther* 
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are    persons  who  make  it  amount  to  240,000,000  reals, 
(•£•2,500,000)  which  is  perhaps  a  little  too  much.  ' 

The  kingdom  of  Valencia  has  likewise  all  importation,  but 
very  much  inferior  to  its  exportation.  It  receives  wine 
from  Aragon  and  Catalonia ;  woollens,  fine  cloths,  trinkets, 
some  silks,  millinery,  and  wheat  from  France;  ironmongery 
from  France  and  England ;  spices  from  Holland  and  France; 
lineru  from  France,  Silesia  and  Switzerland ;  scents,  perfumes, 
pomatums  from  France ;  salt  butter  from  Holland ;  and  salt 
fish  and  herrings  from  England  and~Holland« 

This  province  carries  on  this  trade  without  any  harbour; 
it  ha<  but  a  few  roads,  one  of  which  only  is  good ;  it* 
coast  is  very  dangerous,  particularly  when  the  wind  blows 
^violently  from  the^ast.  The  trade  i*  carried  on  through 
Alicant,  Cullera,  Grao,  Santa  Pola,  Qandia,  Denia  and  Vi- 
tiaroz. 

Alicant  has  a  very  safe  good  road,  which  large  vessels  can 
easily  enter:  dried  fruits,  barilla,  kali,  wine,  and  woollens  are 
exported  from  it ;  thtffast  are  not  the  produce  of  the  king- 
dom of  Valencia.  It  receives  linens  from  Switzerland  and  SS- 
lesia,  spices  from  Holland  and  France,  ironmongery  from 
England  and  France,  camlets,  woollens,  fine  cloths,  trinkets, 
and  linens  from  France.  It  is  the  principal  commercial  town 
of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  fhe  residence  of  the  consuls 
tif  other  nations.  A  great  deal  of  business  is  transacted  in 
it,  and  before  the  war  with  England,  the  flags  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  might  be  seen  flying  there  almost  all  the  year 
round, 

Cullera  has  only  a  bad  road,  where  there  is  very  little  im- 
portation ;  its  exportation  is  confined  to  rice,  which  is  sent 
to  the  island  of  Majorca  and  Andalusia. . 

Grao  has  neither  road  nor  harbour;  it  has*  nothing  but 
p  fiat  shore,  where  vessels  are  unloaded,  in  a  very  in- 
convenient manner.  In  1792,  a$>lace  of  debarkation  was 
begun  |o  be  built,  for  which  the  merchants  raised  a  sllbscrip* 
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tion ;  the  bank  of  St.  Carlos  advanced  five  millions  of  reals, 
(jC.52,083  6s.  Sri),  and  the  government  also  furnished  funds ; 
^  but  in  a  twelvemonth  the  works  were  neglected  and  even 
given  up,  and  baft  weather  has  so  damaged  them  that  the 
success  of  the  undertaking  is  become  problematical.  The 
trade  of  Grao,  both  exports  and  imports,  is  all  carried  on  with 
France  ;  it  deceives  linens,  woollens,  ironmongery,  trinkets, 
spices  $id  corn,  arffl  returns  wines,  dried  fruits,  barilla,  and 
kali,  nearly  to  the  amount  of  half  the  importations;  brandy 
is  likewise  exported  to  Holland  and  the  north  of  Europe,  i 
The  amount  of  the  exportation  in  1773  was  twelve  millions 
of  reals  (>C  125,000). 

Santa  Pbla  is  a  small  port  for  shelter,  qpd  has  no  com* 
merce.  ^  % 

Gandia,  Denia,  and  Vinaroz,  are.  merely  open  shores  with- 
out either  harbours  or  roads.    Their  importation  was  tpler- 
-'  ably  considerable,  but  it  has  ©eased  for  some  years,  their  cus- 
tom house  having  been  suppressed;  at  present  they  export 
brandy,  and  some  triflin&articles.  > 

*  Road*;  inns,  and  modes  of  carriage.  If  we  except  the 
three  cantons  of  Biscay,  there  is  not  a  province  in  Spain, 
the  roads  of  which  art  so  good  as  those  of  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia.  We  have:  given  a  description  of  the  road  which 
leads  from  the  gate  of  Almanza  to  the  capital  of  this  jaro- 
vince,  through  an  extent  of  thirteen  leagues  and  a  quarter  f 
it  continues  from  Valencia  to  Castetlo  de  la  Plana,  a  di*» 
1  tance  of  ten  leagues  and  a  half,  and  the  rich  fields  through 

which  it  lies  all  the  way  contribute  to  embellish  ft. 

The  roads  of  the  interior  are  by  no  means  so  good ;  yet 
many  of  them  are  not  absolutely  bad :  that  which  leads  from 
Valencia  to  Manisez,  that  from  the  same  town  to  Grao,  that 
from  Orihuela  to  Fuente  de  la  Higuera,  here  and  there  ex- 
cejited,  that  from  Alcala  de  Chivert  to  Vinaroz,  and  a  great  part 
of  that  which  leads  from  Valencia  into  Aragori^are  tolerably 
good;  that  from  Valencia  to  Liria,  Andella,  Xerica,  and  Se- 
gorbe,  though  most  frequently  over  mountains,,  is  not  bad. 
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The  roads  have  beert  taken  care  of  in  this  prfcvHtee ;  tot 
there  are  not  a  sufficient  number  of  bridges  :  we  pa*  se> 
rcral  little  rivers  and  gulley*,  which  in  rainy  seasons  becwnfe 
impetuous  torrents  over  which  there  are  no  bridges  5  there  is 
notte  over  the  river  Elda,  which  is  creased  three  times,  in  the 
road  from  Orrbuelate  Valencia;  there  is  none  over  the  river 
Caitales,  in  the  read  from  Valencia  to  Seidrbe  5#there  it  none 
over  the  river  Servo?,  nor  over  the  Uombdy,  nor  the  Jucar*  on 
ju.  .  thettoad  from  Madrid  to  Valencia ;  it  is  true,  it  would  be  difU 
%  'ficult  to  build  one  across  the  Jucar,  as  that  river  sometimes 
swells  so  much  as  to  overflow  half  a  league  of  ground. 

A  custom,  perhap*  i  pi  proper!  j  allowed,  considerably  contri- 
butes to  the  breaking  up  of  the  roads  ofthe  kingdom  of  Valencia, 
%  particularly  the  cross-roads.  People,c$ntinually  go  along  these 
roads  picking  up  the  excrements  of  animals,  to  convert  them 
into  manure ;  at  the  same  time  they  raise  light  layers  of  earth, 
which  they  believe  to  be  impregnated  with  salt,  proper  for 
fertilizing  the  soil :  the  consequence  is  that  the  roads  become 
uneven,  excavations  are  formed  in  them,  and  they  grow 
worse  and  worse  every  day.  > 

The  great  road  which  crosses  the  kingdom  of  Valencia, 
from  the  gate  of  Almanza  to  the  fyrrtiers  of  Catalonia*  is 
full  of  inns.  There  are  several  in  tjie  town  of  Valencia, 
atH013st  wn'ch  lne  Golden  Lion  and  the  Four  Nations,  are 
^tolerably  good  ones.  The  other  inns  of  this  road  are  often 
called  "centu8\  but  we  find  tolerable  provisions  in  almost  all, 
and  we  are  well  treated.  The  venta  of  Akudieta  and  the 
venta  del  Rey  are  good  and  very  neat :  we  are  tolerably  well 
off  at  Murviedro,  and  Vinaroz,  and  still  better  at.  Castello 
de  la  Plana ;  but  the  accommodations  are  very  bad  at  Alcala 
de  Chi  vert  and  Benicasi. 

We  are  not  so  well  accommodated  in  the  inns  ot^tihe  cross 
roads ;  there  are  a  great  many,  and  they  are  generally  bad  z 
yet  there  is  no  want  ef  provisions,  which  are  abundant  al- 
most every  where.  The  venta  de  Fuertte  de  la  Higue/a,  js 
tolerably  .good :  every  thing  is  W  be  found  in  k.    At  fcikhe. 
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though  rather  %  large  and  populous  town,  they  are  all  had ; 
Orihtieta,  an  episcopal  town,  of  a  considerable  population  has 
not  a  single  inn  :  *ven  the  posadas,  of  this  town  are  bat  mid- 
dling; but  there  are  Very  capital  inns  at  Alicant,  eveh  better 
than  those  of  Valencia.  The  prices  are  every  where  mode- 
rate:  in  the  large  inns  wepay  two  piecettes  (1*.  8rf.)  a  din- 
ner at  the  table  d'hSte. 

The  kingdoni  of  Valencia  nearly  vies  with  Catalonia  in  the 
beauty  andfegoodness  of^ts  carriages :  there  are  a  great  many 
coaches  and  calashes,  which  are  drawn  by»gobd  ttiules,  as 
are  the  carts,  Which  are  laree  and  well  made.     Mtet  carriages 
are  drawn  by   mules ;  yet  sometimes  asses  d^xised,  but 
for  trifling  services.     Covered  Waggons  regularly  set  out  once  * 
or  twice  a  week  from  Valencia,  Alicant,  and  Orihuela  for* 
Madrid,  loaded  with  provisions  for   that  town.    There  are 
some  also  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  travellers,  whose  for- 
tune will  not  permit  them  to  take  more  convenient  carriages. 
Covered  waggons  also  set  out  from  Valencia  at  stated  periods 
foj  Barcelona ;  they  carry  merchandise  and  travellers  ;  these 
belong  to  the  Catalans* 

Natural  ITtslory.  The  natural  history  of  the*  kingdom  of 
Valencia  is  not  yet  well  known.  At  first  it  does  not  appear 
very  interesting^  >  The  animal  kingdom  presents  nothing 
which  merits  attention.  There  are  no  mines  worked,  except 
some  iron  ones. 

Amongst  the  animals  of  this  province^  .we  are  only  able  to 
particularize  the  Kermes*  or  gall  insect,  a  worm  which  is  taken 
from  the  tree  called  quercus-coccifera,  and  which  gives  the 
flesh  colour :  it  is  found  upon  the  mountains  near  Alicant :  it 
has  been  already  mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  is  here  very  rich  and  important : 
the  Abbe  Cava  nil  las,  a  botanist  already  known  by  some  inte- 
resting works,  is  employed  in  describing  the  rare  plants  and 
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#  flowers  that  are  found  in  Valencia,  and  particularly  upon 

the  mountains  of  Maripla,  Pena-Golasa,  Mongo,  and  Aytana. 
t      A  floral  of  these  has  been  published,  containing  a  great  variety 
of  genera  and  species.  > 

The  mineral  kingdom  presents  some  objects  worthy  the 
attention  of  naturalists.    We  may  mention  the  following  as 
the  most  important : 
*"  Amine  of  copper  in  sheets  of  slate,  full  of  white  and  red 

mica,  near  the  Carthusian  monastery  of  Val-de-Christo: 

Iron  mines  between  Biar  and  Villena,  to  the  sooth  east  of, 
%       Biar,  near  Fredas  and  la  Pobla,  near  Forcat^CasteUbrt,  in 
the  Sierra  ^pjspadan,  near  Canaret,  Antilla,  Ayodar,  and  be- 
tween Rotava  and  Marchuquera* 
v-       *'  Blood-stones    on  the  Sierra   Gitana,   four  leagues  from 
Alicant.  o. 

Veins  of  red-lead  in  the  calcareous  rocks  upontiie  moun- 
tain of  Alcoray,  two  leagues  from  Alicant,  and  upon  the 
mountains  between  yalencia  and  San-Felipe.  ^ 

A  mine  of  virgin  mercury  among  calcareous  rocks,  in  « 
bard  white  and  calcareous  soil,  at  the  foot  of  asteep^mountAn, 
near  San*  Felipe.  It  was  given  up  a  long  time  ago.  but  was 
worked  again  in  1793  ;  it  produced  from  a  q^iutal  of  mine- 
ral, thirteen  pounds  of  mercury,  twenty-one  pounds  of  cop- 
per, eighteen  of  sulphur,  and  of  arsenic,  alfcra  hundred  and 
twenty-eighth  part  of  silver.  But  it  is  said  that  it  is  again 
given  up. 

Another  mine  ofV*irgin  mercury  in  separate  globules,  but 
very  abundant,  scattered  in  a  clayey  and  drossy  soil,  which 
crosses  the  town  of  Valencia  from  east  t6  west  two  feet  m 
depth;  it  passes  under  the  bouse  of  the  marquis  de  Dos  Aguas, 
in  the  square  of  Villarasa,  where  a  '.will  was  dug  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  prove  its  existence. 

A  mine  of  cobalt,  near  Ayodar ;  but  it  has  been  neglected. 

Alhmeof  akm>  near  Castel-Favi. 
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Of  Ochre,  between  yiUe.na  an£  Biar*  to  the  south-east  of  the* 
latter  place* 

Qf  amber  in  small  qualities,  in  the  mountain  of  Alcoray, 
fifteen  feet  dejep. 

Of  small  colouj$4  crystals,  with  two  yery  reguUr  points  in 
-the  form  of  diamonds,  at  jbe  foot  and  to  the  east  of  a  high 
mountain,  two  Leagues  soujtb-west  0f  Alicant.  Some  of  them 
Me  .while,  some  red  and  some  ycllojv  $  the  red  and  yellow 
ones  are  hyacinths. 

Of  Madraporite,  ta  the  mountain  4J£$ray,  and  in  a  steep 
mountain  near  San-Felipe,  above  the  roipe  of  virgin*  mercury 
which  has  already  beep .  mentioned. 

Several  petrified  sea  substances,  above  the  sauie  mifte  qf 
virgin  meroury. 

Some  singular  fossils  on  the  mountain  Alcoray.  Some  half 
\petrified  shells  on  the  top  of  a  xocjc  upon  jvbicb  tjje  castle  of 
Atycant  is-built. 

Oysters,  and  other  bivalve  fossil  shells  on  .tfle  Sierra  Gitana# 
an4  QA  the  mountain  of  St.  Julian ;  the.  latter  are  inclosed  in 
a  bed  of  gypsum  surrounded  with  pieces  of  slate. 

Several  other  petrified  sea  substances,  as  oyster -shells, 
muscles,  tellina,  buccina,  and  ursina,  in  $he  environs  of  £li- 
cant :  some  are  in  a  rock  of  ltme>  others  in  banks  of  calcareous 
stone,  mixed  with  fine  sand)  otfjers  in  banks  of  rouruj  stones 
jupon  beds  of  yellow,  red  and  grey  marl. 

Spiral  land  shells,  in  a  cave  in  the  mountain  of  Tufyh 

Cbalk  io  abundance,  at  Pkacente,  two  leagues  from  W 
lencia. 

Coloured  gypsiiqi,  resembling  ,red  lead,  upoiji  the  mpuntajp 
Akoray,  two  leagues  from  Alicant 

A  beautiful  quarry  of  fine  red  gypsum  With  white  veins,  # 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Tural,  some  leagues  from  Valep* 
cia,  as  well  as  on  the  mountain  Alporay. 

Banks  of  gypsum  of  different  colours,  in  the  environs  flf 
Alicant,    under  banks  pf  roujid  atones,  in  which  jamj?  fotfd 
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sea  substances  arc  said  to  have  been  found ;  tbey  are  of  grey, 
yellow,  red,  black,  cbesnut  and  rose  colour. 

A  great  deal  of  silex  halfway  up  the  calcareous  mountains, 
between  lbi  and  Biar ;  it  is  made  into  gun  flints. 

There  are  some  peculiarities  on  the  mountain  on  which 
the  castle  of  Alicant  is  situated.  Besides  the  fossil  shells 
which  are  on  the  highest  part,  and  which  1  hare  already  men- 
tioned, there  are  on  the  east  side  some  fragments  of  agate. 
enclosed  in  calcareous  rocks,  and  some  red  silex,  waved;  and 
on.  the  west  side,  towards  the  town,  some  false  asbestos,  and  a 
little  lower  down  some  banks  of  tripoti* 

Half  a  league  to  the  north-east  of  the  same  town,  there  are 
some  fields  covered  with  a  great  quantity  of  those  stones  often 
called  lenticular  stones,  and  which  are  the  true  nummular* ; 
the  country  people  call  them  the  Magician's  money. 

The  kingdom  of  Valencia  contains  some  quarries  of  the 
finest  marble.  These  are,  first  to  the  east  of  San-Felipe; 
id.  at  Barclieta,near  that  town  ;  3d.  at  Buscarrd,  which  is  not 
far  from  it;  4th.  on  a  very  high  mountain  three  leagues 
north-east  of  the  same  town;  5th.  on  mount  Sagarra,  near 
Segorbe ;  6th.  at  Ninerola,  three  leagues  from  Valencia ; 
7th.  on  an  eminence  on  the  side  of  the  village  of  Naguera, 
three  leagues  from  the  same  town.  The  marble  of  Ninerola 
is  white  ;  it  was  used  in  making  the  statues  and  bass-reliefs  in 
the  house  of  Dos  Aguas  at  Valencia.  That  at  three  leagues 
north-east  of  San-Felipe,  forms  the  entire  mass  of  the  mountain ; 
it  is  of  four  kinds ;  white,  rose  colour,  yellow,  and  a  straw 
colour  or  paler  yellow.  Those  of  mount  Segarra  were  famous 
in  the  times  of  the  Romans,  who  dug  very  fine  ones  from  it. 
Those  of  Naguera  are  of  a  dark  red,  full  of  very  fine  black 
capillary  veins ;  they  are  very  handsome,  very  hard,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  a  fine  polish. 

There  are  also  some  large  veins  of  alabaster  inclosed  in 
white  calcareous  rocks,  between  Villena  and  Biar,  to  the  south- 
east of  this  last  place,  and  a  great  quantity  of  superb  white 
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alabaster  at  two  leagues  from  Alicant,  in  a  caverti,  of  UrHtcH 
we  shall  presently  speak* 

There  are  several  cavdrns  in  this  province";  but  only 
two  merit  attention ;  one  is  iri  the  mountain  of  Tufa  I,  some 
leagues  from  Valencia,  the  other  two  from  Alicant.  The 
former  is  particularly  remarkable  for  its  great  extent ;  it  con* 
tains  many  spiral  land  shells^  The  latter  is  full  of  handsome 
white  stalactites,  which  are  formed  by  drops  of  water  filtering 
through  stones  and  calcareous  earth :  there  is  also  in  this  si 
most  beautifiil  alabaster. 

The  Sierra  Gitana,  situated  at  four  leagues  from  Alicant, 
merits  particular  attention*  It  forms  a  high  chain  of  calca- 
reous rocks,  of  various  heights ;  in  some  places  it  is  of  a  cal- 
careous earth  saturated  with  vitriol ;  in  others,  of  a  metallic 
marble,  and  in  others  again,  of  an  earth  loaded  with  gypsum. 
This  mountain  is  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes. 

There  are  several  salt-pits  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia; 
particularly  near  Elche,  Alicant,  and  VillenaJ  the  first 
is  tolerably  large  ;  the  second,  called  de  la  Mata,  is  almost 
at  the  sea  side,  with  which  however  it  has  no  commu- 
nication ;  the  last  is  two  leagues  in  circumference.  A  greit 
quantity  of  salt  is  obtained  by  evaporation ;  the  water  is  left, 
to  be  exhaled  by  the  sun,  the  salt  cYystalizes,  is  gathered, 
and  made  into  enormous  masses.  The  pit,  near  Alicant,  sup- 
plies the  most. 

Rock  salt  is  likewise  found  in  Valencia.  A  detached 
hill,  four  leagues  from  the  Salt«pit  at  VfHena,  is  one 
mass  of  rock  salt,  covered  with  a  bed  of  gypsum  of  dif- 
ferent colours.  There  is  also  a  very  good  salt-pit  on  the  ckaift 
of  mountains  which  form  the  boundaries  towards  Aragott, 
near  the  Sierra  of  Vellida  and  that  of  Cubilla,  between  the 
sources  of  the  two  little  rivers  which  run  to  Andilla  and 
Bexis. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  monastery  of 
£speran2a  is  situated,  near  Se£orbe,  a  fountain  issues,  t$tfc 
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watej  of  which  is  spiel  to  have  a  yetr \ffwg ftuafij. j :  it  taf 
already  been  mentioned.  , 

Mineral  waters  aj-e  not  very  numerous  .in  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia;  there  are  only  three  cold  and  two  thermal  springs 
The  three  first  are  near  Navajas,  at  Villa -Vieja  near  NuVes, 
and  at  5a.qa.toba  in  the  territory  of  £m?ol.  Ihtf  ia  .called  the 
fountain  of  S  t  Vincent.  The  two  hot  springs  are  ;pot  far 
from  JUicant ;  one,  called  Fuente-Caliente,  is  tyo  leagues 
south-west  of  the  town,  at  the  foot  and  to  the  east  of  a  high 
mountain  of  lime  stone ;  the  other  is  four  leagues  from  the 
town,  in  the  territory  of  Buaot^  at  the  foot  of  the  Swrn 
Gitana ;  there  are  some  baths  in  this  last ;  it  raises  Farea- 
heit's  thermometer  to  104°.  Jt  is  pretended,  hut  without  any 
prooC  that  it  contains  iron,  and  Glauber  salt  None  <tf 
these  waters  have  been  properly  analized. 

Arts  and  Sciences.  The  learned  men  whom  the  kiPgdfl* 
of  Valencia  has  produced,  o>ved  for  a  lqpg  time  their  success 
entirely  to  themselves ;  they  found  in  their  country  no  estab- 
lishment consecrated  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences;  there 
^ere  only  some  spiritless  schools,  episcopal  and  monastic, 
where  nothing  was  taught  but  scholastic  theology,  Aristotle's 
philosophy,  and,  at.  tiroes,  the  canon  law. 

It  was  not  till  the  fifteenth  century  that  universkkp 
began  to  be  established.  That  of  Valencia  was  founded  hf 
S.  Vincent  Ferrier  in  1411,  and  received  the  royal  sajic* 
tion  in  1449.  A  second,  was  soon  afterwards  established. at 
Orihuela,  and  Francis  Borgia  founded  one  at  Ganglia  ia 
1549. 

In  these  three  universities  theology,  the  canon  aud  cw^l 
law,  medicine,  and  philosophy  were  taught.  There  were  a 
great  many  professors :  that  of  Gandta,  which  was  thf 
smallest,  had  eighteen  ;  four  for  theology,  two  for  the  canon 
and  five  for  the  civil  law,  four  for  medicine,  and  three  for  ph^ 
Josopby. 
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Education  fn  these  three  universities,  however,  was  incom- 
plete and  insufficient ;  their  professors  were  ill  paid,  and  oftcii 
iB  chosim ;  thetr  schools  hid  dll  the  defects  of  the  other  uni- 
versities of  Spain,  lathing  was  triughl  iri  them  but  scho- 
lastic theology,  Galenic  medicine,  and  paripatetic  philosophy. 
Tithe  weft  fest  ftf  diaptitirig  on  ribttfing;  Subtil  ties,  verbosity, 
and  sophistry  tobk  platfe"  of  learning,  eloquence,  and  truth. 

At  length  these  idcorrverliences  were  felt.  The  university 
of  G<mdia  was*  suppressed  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  thfe" 
sehoois  of  that;  of  OHHuelst  permitted  to  subsist  in  their  dti- 
cienrfomi;  but  the  foculry  of  medicine  was  entirely  s^- 
pressed.  Trig  goverrrmetit  directed  its  attention  chiefly  to  the' 
university  of  Valencia,  Whose  revenues  were  augmented.  S'fe- 
▼eral  niteful  est&bllsbmetus  have  bfceri  made  there ;  4  riew7 
farm  of  iriterldf  adrriiriistVation  his  beeri  giveri  to  it,  ririd  new 
chair*  erected.  These  changes  were  made  in  1786  by  Charles* 
IH*  We  think  it  the  more  important  to  show  the  actual 
state  of  this  tmivlftity,  as  it  is  the  ortty  one  iri  Spaiti  whos£ 
form  can  become  oseftil  to  the  progress  of  the  sciences. 

There  are  now  fifty-eight  professors  iri  the  university  of  Va- 
lenfcid,  two  for  the  £atlti  grammar,  brie  for* poetry  and  oratory, 
*wo  for  Greek,  one  for  Hebrew,  slit  fbr  philosophy,  two  for* 
the  mathematics,  one  for"  mechanics  and  natural  philosophy, 
one  for  astronomy,  eleven  for  medicine,  seven  for  the  civil 
law,  five  for  the  canori  law,  one  fbr  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
and  eighteen  for  theology.  They  are'  all  for  life,  with' the 
4*6eption  of  three  of  philonophy,  Ave  of  itiedlcirie,  two  of  the4 
-civil  taw,  one  of  the  c&non,  anil  seYen  of  theology,  who  are* 
^nly  substitutes  to  the  others :  their  fuhctioris  constitute  a 
kind  of  noviciate,  by  which  they  may  ifflprove  their  leartiitig, 
and  render  themselves  able  to  fill  in  course  of  time  tbtf 
jAaftes  of  the  professors  for  lift*.  AH  these  cliaire  are'  givett 
tbe  ablest  men. 

Taefomofthtle^oris  of  these  professors',  ^ndrhetkin^A 
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t^ey  are  to  teach,  have  been  fixed  by  a  regulation  issued  frota 
royal  authority. 

.  The  course  of  philosophy  is  to  last  three  years.  In  the  first 
year,  the  professors  teach  logic  and  ontology ;  in  the  second, 
metaphysics,  moral  philosophy ,  and  the  elements  of  the  ma- 
thematics ;  and  in  the  third,  natural  philosophy :  they  are  to 
follow  in  their  lessons  Jacquier's  Institutions  of  Philosophy. 

The  course  of  medicine  is  to  last  five  years.  It  is  entrusted 
to  eleven  professors,  one  for  chemistry  and  botany,  one  fo* 
anatomy,  three  for  the  theory  of  medicine,  and  one  for  prac- 
tical medicine :  these  are  all  for  life ;  one  triennial  for  botany, 
another  triennial  for  anatomy,  and  three  others,  also  triennial, 
for  the  theory  of  medicine.  The  students  begin  their  studies 
with  botany  and  chemistry,  then  go  to  the  theory  of  medi* 
cine  and  anatomy,  and  lastly  attend  the  lessons  of  clinical 
medicine, 

The  professor  of  chemistry  and  botany  is  to  teach  che- 
mistry during  the  autumn  and  winter  twice  a  day,  and  every 
day  an  hour  and  a  half  each  time :  in  the  morning,  chemistry 
relative  to  mines,  arts,  and  manufactures,  according  to  the 
principles  of  Baume  ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  medicinal  cbe» 
mistry  according  to  the  precepts  of  Macquer.  In  spring,  he 
lectures  in  the  botanic  garden  on  the  virtues  of  plants,  af- 
fording to  Murray. 

The  professors  of  anatomy  teach  anatomy  daring  the  whole 
year,  frpm  plates,  skeletons,  and  artificial  pieces  of  anatomy ; 
and  give,  in  the  time  of  vacation  only,  thirty  lessons  on  dead 
bodies,  always  according  to  Heister's  Anatomy. 

Jhe  professors  of  theoretical  medicine,  in  turn,  explain,  in  the 
the  course  of  three  years,  physiology  and  pathology,  according 
(o  Boerhaaye ;  the  materia  medica,  according  to  Tessari ;  the 
Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  and  Boerhaave;  and  the  description 
pf  diseases  from  Home's  Principia  Medici  nee :  it  is  recom* 
jnended  to  them,  in  (heir  explanations,  to  make  use  of  the 
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Works  of  Van-Swieteu  and  other  good  authors,  chiefly  national 
ones. 

The  professor  of  clinical  medicine  is  to  give  his  lessons  in 
the  hospital,  morning  and  evening,  and  then  carry  his  pupils, 
the  number  of  which  is  confined  to  twenty,  to  visit  the  sick. 
He  is  to  open  the  dead  bodies,  and  to  make  an  exact  journal 
of  his  observations.  This  mode  is  very  well  conceived ;  and 
the  known  execution  of  it  must  be  of  the  greatest  utility. 

It  is  the  part  of  one  of  the  professors  of  the  civil  law  to 
teach  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  taking  for  the  basis 
of  his  lessons  the  Institutionis  juris  naturae  et  gentium  of 
J.  B.  Afeaici.  The  others  are  to  explain  successively,  in  the 
space  of  four  years,  the  History  of  the  Roman  Jurisprudence, 
of  Ch.  Ant.  Martini ;  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  with  the 
commentaries  of  Vinarius ;  thf  Syntagma  Antiquitatum  Ro- 
manorum  of  the  same;  the  Pandects,  according  to  Heinec- 
cius;  and  the  civil  law  of  the  crown  of  Castile,  according  to 
Asso  y  Manuel. 

The  lessons  of  the  canon  law  have  for  their  basis  the  works 
Lackics  and  Van-Espen  3  wha  regards  countries  unconnected 
with  Spain,  is  left  out;  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent 
are  added,  and  the  ecclesiastical  laws  peculiar  to  this  kingdom, 
conformably  to  the  decrees  of  those  councils,  concordats,  and 
national  laws. 

One  of  the  professors  of  theology  explains  de  Locis  Theo- 
logis,  according  to  Juenia,  Nina,  and  Cano ;  another.  Eccle- 
siastical History,  according  to  Laurent  Berti ;  four  others  the 
Master  of  th£  -Sentences,  with  the  commentaries  of  Estius  ; 
three  others  morals,  according  to  Genetto  and  the  books  of 
Wisdom ;  and  two  others  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  lessons  on  ecclesiastical  discipline  have  for  their  basis 
the  Christian  Antiquities  of  Selvagnis;  those  on  .mathematics 
the  works  of  la  Cailie,  with  the  notes  of  Maria ;  and  those  of 
astronomy  the  works  of  the  same  la  Cailie :  these  last  ought 
to  be  on  spherical  trigonometry,   and   geometrical    astro- 
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riomy.  BeVidW  these  lissom,  which  the  profefcot  is  to  gfcr# 
in  the  schools,  there  is  one  twice  a  week,  in  the  night  time, 
at  the  observatory,  to  explain  the  use  of  the  instruments,  and 
to  make  astronomical  observation*  in  the  presence  of  the 
Pipits.  ' 

l*he  lessons  of  mechanics  and  natural  philosophy  are  to  Be* 
given  on  statics',  hydrostatics,  hydrodinainics,  optica,  catop- 
tries,  dioptrics,  and  perspective :  they  are  given  for  two  hour* 
cVery  day ;  the  first  hour  is  devoted  to  explanations,  and  the 
second  to  experiments. 

*Tne  masters  are  etfcitfcd  to  emulation^  by  reWatds.  *fbe 
professors,  besides  their  ajVpointments,  enjoy  a  pension  of  a1 
thousand  reals  of  vellon  (I Of.  8&  4</.  sterling)  after  twelve* 
years  professorship,  and  double  that  after  twenty,  l^ensionf- 
of  a  thousand  reals  are  likewise  given  to  any  professor  wfa> 
shall  publish  three  good  dissertations  on  the  subject  he 
teaches,  and  three  thousand  reals  to  any  author  of  a  book;  ' 
thought  worthy  of  being  taught  in  the  schools.  Prizes  for 
the  pupils  are  also  fixed. 

This  university  has  a  library,  which'  it  owes  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  abbey  Bayer.  It  does  not  contain  more  that* 
fifteen  thousand  volumes,  among  Which  there  are  some  goof 
*brks;  principally  on  mechcine,  ft  is  superintended  by  a  li- 
brarian and  two  under  librarians,  and  is  open  to  the  public^ 
eVery  day,  except  on  holidays  for  two  hours  in  ttoe  morning, 
and  two  in  the  afternoon  :  it  is  very  much  frequented; 

This  is  a  noble  establishment.  It  has  masters  of  every 
Kind.  Education  is*  easy,  and  freed' from  a  part  of  the  pre- 
judice* which  have  long  paralized  the  schools  of  Spain,  The 
yoke  of  the  peripatetic  philosophy  has  been  thrown  off;  tb« 
form  employed  is  something  similar  to  that  of  tbte  schools  of 
ottier  nations'.  A  school  of  clinical  medicine  has  been  akHed 
fb  it,  the  plan  of  which  is  admirably  conceived.  Hie  grefles)1 
Advantages  ritay  be  expected-  from  it;  but  it  still  want*  sotntt 
things  necessary  to  rtldt;  instruction  completely  ostfyl; 
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Coarstt6f<%e&iisfry,  botany,  tiattttf  pOTdsBptty,  adHtstsi* 
notny  are  given;  but  tfiere  afc  ve*y  WW  ihtfeMrtes  m&  itfttta>, 
meitts:  thetfc  fr  no  fabottttiory,  no  botanical  gaftlenvatid M 
©Bservatory,  except  some  rooms  in  the  utimiirij  of  the  intf* 
verwry  consecrated  t6  aftfthumica*  observations';  The  Wflf 
h*s  settled  tfce  fdndft  for  theLcoh*?ftfctK>n  arid  acqultftiari  df 
these  articles ;  Jbut  the  smal'lhess  of  these  ftmffs  leaves' APhoJfc'' 
of  tfoeir  soon  possessing  them. 

It  appears  too  that!  the  professors*  ate  ve*^  rhUfeb  ve^tVaih8* 
in  the  choice  of*  the  books  froth  #hich  they  a*  fo  giVethW 
lessons:  they  a¥e  also  deprived  of  fli*  dssislaiMJe  of  tWM 
which  might  contain  a  more  clear  arid  certain  doctrine,*  nW 
view*  and  discoveries*  ifcfcich  would  overturn  thti  prt«Ci$*e# 
established  in  those  given  to  them  as  guides.    TW  prole's** 
of  chemistry,  for  example,  is  obliged  to  fbftotf  BaohifeV  tri  cto^ 
mistry  applied  tb  the  arts',  dnd  Maqirie*  ih  irie'dteifeal  clteJ 
mistry ;   Chemistry  has,  howeVer,  sirite  ttife  publlCWton  dt 
the  works  of  those  cfletnists;  been  btotight  to  greater  jWrfte^ 
tion  ;  it  is  enriched  by  many  nibderh  dftcovetiesV  atfff  Af- 
ferent principles  are*  now  followed  to  what  those  h6tik*t<ii& 
tain.    TW  worts  of  Murray  have  been  given  afsaghide  to  the 
professor  of  botany,  Whd  is  not  enjoined  to  make  nsfe  of  aHy 
of  the  boolft  Which  contain  the  rtiethods  most  generally' fbl* 
Jbwed  hitherto,  neither  those  of  Totrrriefort,  of  LlriMftifesi  t*f 
of  Jussieu.  The  physiology  aTldpa1bologyofBbcrhfaave,*^Wlioli, 
have  for  a  long  time  been  almost  forgottferi,  are*  directed  to  bd 
taught.    In  determining  the  subjects  for  the  theiflti  of  tlhe 
lessorisof  the  professor  of  natural  philoflbphy,  they  haw  <te 
prived  him  of  the  liberty  df  showing  the  important  diitftw 
ries  and  the  fine  modern  experiment*' on  ah*  SYid  fire. .  deHios 
must  not  be  restrained;  in  corrflntog  \v,it  becomes  cVsmjfced, 
and  is  prevented  from  taking  that  spring  which  alone  caftan 
celerate  the  progress  of  the  scrertoes* 

Too  much  is  required  of  sort**  Of  the  prdfessoht  the  pfcfer 
feasor  *f  cbejnistry  is  to  give  lesson*  and  petf <tew  etfjjttfttbi^ 
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twice  a  day ;  they  have  imposed  a  task  on  him  whilb  die  most 
profound  and  experienced  chemist  could  not  perform :  some 
trf  (he  experiments  require  three  or  four  days  preparation;  bow 
cap  the  time  from  morning  to  eveni  ng  suffice  ?  their  lectures  of 
course  can  be  but  superficial  and  of  little  use.  The  memory 
of  the  pupil,  who  is  not  equal  to  such  forced  labour,,  is  also 
overburdened.  Not  more  than  three  lessons  a  week  have 
ever  been  given  on  this  science ;  and  it  is  as  much  as  the 
greatest  chemists  can  do.  The  same  fault  with  regard  to  the 
course  of  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy  has  been,  com- 
mitted. Another  inconvenience  is  the.  smallness  of.  the  ap- 
pointments- of  the  professors ;  the  most  considerable  are  seven 
thousand  reals  of  vejlon  (72/.  18*.  ±d.  sterling).  At  this  price 
it  is  impossible  to  procure  good  masters.  It  must  neverthe- 
less .be  allowed,  that  this  establishment  is  still  in  its  infancy  : 
it  is  much  to  have  taken  the  first  step;  time  will  show  these 
inconveniences,  and  the  same  zeal  that  directed  the  first  re- 
gulations, wjll  prompt  to  correct  whatever  is  defective. 

.  There  are  likewise  some  monastic  schools  in  the  k  ngdom 
of  Valencia,  in  which  philosophy  and  theology  are  taught; 
but  the  professors,  absolutely  independent,  follow  at  will  the 
routine. which  they  have  drawn  up  according  to  their  masters, 
or  which  they  found  already  established  in  their  cloisters. 
By  this  means,  these  schools  have  all  the  incqnvenieuces  of 
the  others  of  Spain,  and  have  not  the  advantages  of  .those  of 
the:  university  of  Valencia. 

•The  library  of  that  university  is  not  tbe  only  one  that  offers 
it*  resources  to  tbe  public;  the  town  of  Valencia  contains 
another  much  more  considerable,  that  of  the  archbishopric: 
it  has  been  spoken  of  in  the  description  of  that  town. 
,  The  arts  have  for  a. long  time  been  held  in  honour  in  Va- 
lencia. There  are  some  academies  now  in  this  town,  and 
some  schools,  in  which  one  can  instruct  and  improve  one's 
self.  I  couldjonly  repeat  here  what  I  have  said  of  them  in 
the  description  of  that  town. 
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>  The  kiugdom  of  Valencia  is  one  of  the  provinces  of  Spain 
which  hare  produced,  the  roost  distinguished  men  in  the 
sciences,  literature,  and  the  arts.  It  would  he  useless  tore- 
peat  here  the  long  list  of  those  whom  the  single  town  of  Va- 
lencia has  produced ;  suffice  it  to  give  a  list  of  those  bom  in 
the  different  other  places  of  this  province. 
.  The  theologians  have  been  the  most  numerous.  John  Va- 
lero of  Segorbe,  Ferdinand  de  Loazez  of  Alicant,  Francis 
Josser  of  Castello  de  la  Plana,  Christobal  Moreno  of  Mo- 
jente,  and  Juan  Mingues  of  Xativa,  were  born  in  the  sixteenth 
century ;  Loazez  was  at  once  a  profound  theologian  and  great 
lawyer.  The  following  century  produced  Francisco  Guttieres 
and  Jerome  Tamarit  of  Xativa,  and  Didax  Mas  and  Juan- 
Gilles  Trench  of  Villareal ;  Andres  Capero,  a  famous  preacher, 
whose  sermons  were  published  in  1670,  was  born  at  Castello 
de  la  Plana ;  Anastasio  Vivez  of  Rocamora,  bishop  of  Se- 
gorbe,  who  died  in  1074,  and  who  published  the  Synodus  Se- 
gorbiensis,  was  born  at  Orihuela. 

Francisco  Franco,  a  physician,  known  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury for  his  writings  on  the  medicinal  use  of  ice  and  on  conta- 
gious diseases,  was  born  at  Xativa.  Bartolome  Marti  of 
Oropesa,  a  judicious  critic,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Dean 
Marti,  on  account  of  his  being  dean  of  the  chapter  of  Ali- 
cant, and  George  Juan  of  Elche,  who  was  at  once  a  good 
sailor,  an  exact  geometrician,  and  a  profound  astronomer, 
and  who  passed  the  equator  with  the  members  of  the  royal 
academy  of  sciences  of  Paris,  to  ascertain  the  true  figure  of 
the  earth,  were  born  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  historians  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Francis  Diago  and 
Martin  de  Viciana,  were,  the  former  of  Vivel,  and  the  latter  of 
Buriana;  this  last  wrote  the  chronology  of  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia.  The  historians  of  the  following  century,  Gaspard 
Garcia  and  Francisco  Martinez,  were  of  Orihuela :  the  latter 
wrote  the  history  of  his  country.  The  Arab  Mahomed  ben 
Ahdallamen,  who  was  both  poet  and  historian,  and  who  died 
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4tTmntti  iri  I'SW,  was  born' at  AKcarit  hS  tfc*  twelfth  c&- 
tfcry;  he  wrote  the  Anfials  of  Spain.  The  fioeta  Vittcfcit 
Gfesto  de  Surana,  Antonio  Xhrien,  and  Jacdbo  Bel  tram  #efl? 
tWh/th^  first  at  Alzira  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  sefctmt* 
it  Segorbfc  ifr  the  flfttoith,  and  the  last  at  Xativa  hi  th*  sW* 
teentb.  The  rhetorician  Andrei  Sataperg  Wds  born  at  Ailcejf 
inr  *49&,  and  the  drator  Danrien  Carvallas  of  Orihuelu,  &ovf 
jMted  towards  the  yfcaY  153d.  Frttociscd  Juan  Man,  who  dt- 
rtcted  his  attention  to  different  branches  of  literature  witlt 
aJAfcee**,  was  feorti  at  ViltareaV  at  the  beginning  of  the  st& 
tfeenfh  century. 

Arnong  ttie  aftisfc  We  have  to  mention  Gaapard  San-Mart?# 
jrftftmk*  of  the*  Great  Carmelites,  born  at  LuC&na,  wlio  was  a' 
#c\ilptor,  tfnd  died  in  1644;  and  Igriacio  Vei<gara;  an  able' 
statuary,  born  at  Alendia  de  Calet,  and  who  died  in  I76L 
^A  brihher  of  tfte  latter,  Francis  Vergard,  likewise  difetinjjjuifched 
JrittseWin  palming  Vincent  Victoria*  a  canon  of  Sari-Fe- 
lipe, Josef  Garzias,  and  above  all  Josef  de  Ribera,  betted 
Jraown  under  the  famous  ririme  of  Espagnolet,  who  Was  bem 
at  Xativa,  and  who  died  in  1656,  had  all  followed  with  sue-' 
Oesa  the  same  profession  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Character,  M'dnncr$>  Cwfom,  Dm*,  arid  Latogudgc.  "TfM 
Valertciatw  are  gtfy,  irig enious,  studious,  light,  fbrid  of  dancing 
Salts,  and  all  the  exercise*  that  require  activity. ....  Staif  of 
them  travel  through  Spain  and  gain  a  livelihood  by  dancing*/* 
This  is  the  portrait  drawn  of  the  ValenCians  by  a  Spaniard, 
Jtfurillo;  it  contains  in  a  few  words  the  character  of  the** 
people.  They  art  equally  gay  throughout  the  province, 
equally  swayed  by  pleasure,  fbhd  of  songe,  music,  and 
fencing,  readily  joining  in  ail  the<exercises  that  require  acti- 
vity of  body.    TbeyioVe  work,  etbutottsly  and  unremitting^ 

r 

**  llof  4to«!tektotf4  *tfn  geWte  jcMai;  afefre,  irigWrfosa,  at>ticad*a*  tti 
Jttri*;  lfger*t,  ds^ba  a  dtthias,  bijua  yotrlsptuift^rf^ligereza;  fa* 
ffe&.... **§***  apdafe  pW  E4*aa?a«ando  sm  vtta  diraaata^-ltoWk 
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•pplying  themselves  to  it;  but  letting  no  ^portunjty  WW 
of  £ratjfyin£  their  ts^stjp  for  pleasure^ 

The  description  J  have  given  of  ,t£e  manner^  of  the  town  of 
Valencia  is  common  to  the  inhabitants  pf  t^he  .proyinpe,  re^pecf. 
Veing  ha<ji  to  the  relative  differences,  tjje  #stan<je.  ^f  thf 
places,  and  to  |he  state  a,nd  fortune  of  individuals. 

The,  Valencians  are  JM$tly  reputeij  to  J?P  *i&  best  daacefs  in 
Spain.  $Iany  are  cqnstautly  going  into  Jtjie  different  pror 
yinces  of  this  monarchy,  yvbere  their  dances  and  bajjets.  at- 
tract great  crowds,  and  wfco  return  tp  (tjjpir  o^n  country  ty 
enjoy  the  money  they  havf  pained  hy  their  agility.  There 
are  ipme  yho  even  leave  Spain,  and  sjareafl  them#a?e>  through 
foreign  kingdoms. 

They  bavje  dances  peculiar  to  themselves;  among  the  rest 
tljtere  are  two  that  are  executed  in  the  form  of  a  ballet,  in 
which  they  chiefly  show  their  activity  and  Dtecisioji.  In  the 
fjt$t  they  place  a  great  jpa*iy  eggs  op  ,the  .ground  pretty  clopp 
to  one  another,  and  dance  round  them ;  they  appe, ar  every 
moment  to  be  going  ,t9  tread  on  them,  and  to  crush  them 
uflder  t^eir  feet;  but  in  spjte  of  tj{ie  Yaryety  and  celerity  of  the 
*tep*  they  dance,  they  never  touch  them :  in  the  other  ,th£ 
dancers  are  .each  provided  with  a  small  sticjc  ajbout  t>vo  fee£ 
and  a  half  long ;  they  strike  on  one  another's  sticks,  and  thu^ 
jnark  all  the  .measures  of  the  music ;  they  neyer  cease  striking 
jn  all  their  mpvempnts,  in  advancing,  Retreating,  and  in  all 
Ihe  possible  positions:  and  they  never  lo$e-the  measure; 
|hey  all  stride  at  rtfoe  same  moment;  tftey  sometimes  accele- 
rate their  blows,  and  redouble  them  yitb  quickness;  hnt 
always  retyrnjo  $e  npeasyqe,  and  tbsir  Jdpws  fall  in  perfect 
time. 

/I>ey  aiie  <eqaaily  .practised  and  expert  in  e^ilibrium*; 
they  sproetimes  unite  in  several  rows,  forming  a  base  #n 
Which  otyer  Jpwns  are  jpjaced,  on  tlapfe  others  \n  a  left* 
number,  and  thus  succ/ossiyely  one  ^ahove  -the  other  till  tfye 
irn^i  j^  ^rourxa^ed  .jn  a  point  of  two  a#d  e*en  one  m#&  ail 
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in  different  position*,  but  combined  with  such  precision  ms  to 
preserve  a  perfect  equilibrium  ;  this  mass,  which  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  walking  tower,  is  sometimes  considerably 
higher  than  the  first  stories  of  the  houses.  They  carry  their 
agility  to  their  work :  the  peasant  with  his  spade  in  his  hand, 
the  mechanic  at  bis  work  or  in  his  shop,  is  constantly  active. 

The  Valencians  are  accused  of  being  as  light  in  mind  as  in 
body ;  of  being  inconstant,  and  little  susceptible  of  durable  at- 
tachments. I  have  already  answered  this  imputation  in  the 
description  of  the  town  of  Valencia. 

They  are  generally  ingenious  and  expert,  easily  entering 
into  the  spirit  of  whatever  they  undertake :  they  pursue  the 
sciences  with  success,  and  their  province  has  furnished  many 
learned  men  distinguished  in  various  branches ;  but  their' ge- 
nius more  naturally  turns  to  the  arts,  in  which  they  are  suc- 
cessful. The  industry  of  the  people  is  chiefly  directed  to  agri- 
culture. We  have  seen  in  a  preceding  part,  that  it  would  hot 
be  easy  to  carry  cultivation,  the  conveyance  of  water,  and  the 
irrigation  of  lands  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection. 

The  Valencians  have  an  easiness  of  disposition  which  ren- 
ders their  address  open,  unconstrained,  and  agreeable,  in- 
fluences their  connections  and  affections,  and  makes  their  so- 
ciety pleasing  and  amiable;  but,  in  consequence  of  tins 
easiness,  they  take  prejudices  as  readily  as  prepossessions; 
they  withdraw  their  affections  as  easily  as  they  grant  thera ; 
they  change  their  connections  with  as  great  facility  as  they 
form  them;  and  take  disgust  to  things  and  persons  as  promptly 
as  they  become  fond  of  them. 

The  people  in  the  towns  are  civilized ;  the  peasants  are  to- 
lerably gentle  in  their  manners,  and  appear  of  a  peaceable 
disposition;  but  on  occasion  they  discover  a  ferocity  we 
should  not  have  thought  them  capable  of.  Their  quarrels 
are  always  attended  with  bloodshed,  and  a  very  little  thing 
serves  to  provoke  them.  The  pleasure  of  revenue  is  irre- 
fistible,  and  a  gun,  a  dagger,  a  sword,  or  the  instruments  of 
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husbandry  are  the  weapons  with  which  they  satiify  it :  they- 
fight  with  a  degree  of  rage,  that  may  be  termed  barbarism. 
The  treachery  which  sometimes  accompanies  their  revenge 
easily  leads  them  to  assassination.  It  is  well  known,  that  for 
a  long  time  there  were  many  mercenary  assassins  in  the  king- 
dom of  Valencia,  who,  for  small  sums,  charged  themselves  with 
the  vengeance  of  bthers.  .  There  are  none  of  these  now ;  but 
murders  are  still  frequent :  I  have  known  six  perpetrated  at 
Valencia  in  five  months;  in  a  small  town,  at  no  great  distance 
from  it,  there  were  fourteen  in  eighteen  months.  A  coun- 
sellor of  the  criminal  court  of  the  Royal  Audience  assured 
me,  that  there  was  nearly  one  a  day  committed  in  the  pro* 
vince.  The  prisons  consequently  are  always  full :  and  though 
there  are  ten  or  twelve  at  Valencia,  they  are  often  insuffi- 
cient 

The  example  of  the  capital  influences  the  towns  of  the  se- 
cond order,  where  luxury  is  also  carried  to  a  very  great 
height:  the  dress  is  the  same  as  in  the  rest  of  Spain;  but  the 
great  round  hats  and  cloaks  are  much  less  frequent.  The- 
peasants  of  Valencia  are  habited  like  those  of  Murcia. 

The  Valencians  are  very  fond  of  the  festivals  of  the  churcb, 
which  are  celebrated  with  solemnity,  we  may  even  say  with 
luxury.  They  are  also  very  fond  of  processions :  there  is  no 
province  in  Spain  in  which  there  are  more,  or  where  the  mix- 
ture of  profane  things,  and  additions  foreign  to  religion,  ren- 
der them  more  ridiculous  than  in  any  other  place  in  Christen- 
dom. The  priests  and  monks  have  more  influence  and  credit 
in  Valencia  than  in  the  rest  of  the  Spanish  monarchy;  the 
order  of  St.  Francis  particularly,  enjoys  a  great  preponde- 
rance. 

Though  in  the  towns  every  body  talks  Spanish,  properly  so 

called,  that  is  to  say  Castilian,  the  people  of  Valencia  have  a 
language  peculiar  to  themselves,  called  the  Valencian  Tongue. 
It  is  the  ancient  tongue  of  Languedoc  and  Provence,  which 
the  French  carried  into  Catalonia  at  the  time  they  conquered 
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tint  produce:  fcur  kttniLced  years  afterwards  the£ataians 
and  French,  undex  the  standards  of  ihe  iings  of  Aragon,  car- 
B^d  It  into  Abe  kingdom  of  Yatencia,  ,«here  it  is  better  pie* 
aecred  than  w£ai*Ionia,  and  retains  almost  its  ancient  pu- 
n&y :  iis  lerjxiinaii«*t  and  ^proaimciatioD,  xrery  harsh  in  the 
mouth  /o£  a  Gatajao,  arp  He/y  soft-  m  tijat  of  a  Valencian, 
and  particularly  tie  women ;  it  is  almost  the  same  language 
as  thatspofwo  in  Catalonia*  but  the  Yalenciaas  ftrooQunee  is 
*i*b  a  dottcayy  Aha*  codecs  it  fojter  and  morje  harmonious. 
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ESTREMADURA, 


GENERAL  OBSERVATION*  ON  THIS  PROVINCE* 

Estremadura  is  one  of  the  largest  provinces 
of  Spain;  it  would  perhaps  be  also  one  of  the 
most  fertile  if  it  were  not  the  least  populous, 
and  the  least  cultivated*  It  is  inclosed  between 
the  kingdom  of  Leon,  Old  and  New  Castile^ 
Andalusia,  and  Portugal.  Its  length  is  fifty 
leagues  from  north  to  south,  and  its  breadth « 
forty  leagues  from  east  to  west.  The  kingdom 
of  Leon  is  to  the  north  and  north-east,  NW 
Castile  to  the  east,  the  kingdom  of  Seville-  in 
Andalusia  to  the  south  and  south-east,  and 
the  three  provinces  of  Estremadura,  Beyra, 
and  Entre-Trajo-et-Guadiana  in  Portugal  to  the 
west. 

This  province,  in  ancient  days,  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Romans :  the  fineness  of  its  cli- 
mate, and  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  rendered  it 
valuable  in  their  eyes ;  they  regarded  it  as  a 
land  of  promise.  The  Moors,  on  whom  the 
name  of  barbarians  has  been  uiyustly  lavished, 
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had  the  same  predilection  for  it;  they  knew  its 
value,  and  flocked  in  crowds  to  people  it.  Their 
expulsion  was  the  epoch  of  the  almost  total  depo- 
pulation of  this  province ;  and  from  that  time  it 
has  remained  in  a  state  which  renders  it  of  little 
use  to  Spain. 

Estremadura  contains  three  bishoprics,  Ba- 
dajoz,  Plasencia,  and  Coria;  three  cathedral 
chapters  in  the  same  towns,  thirty  military  com- 
manderies,  four  hundred  and  fifteen  parishes, 
a  hundred  and  seventy-two  convents,  thirty- 
one  hospitals,  two  asylums,  two  colleges  for  the 
education  of  youth,  seven  cities,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  small  towns,  ninety-four  villages, 
one  grand  military  government,  eleven  particu- 
lar military  governments,  one  intendant  at 
Badajoi,  and  a  royal  audience  at  Cacerez.  The 
principal  towns  are  Badajoz,  which  is  the  ca- 
pital; Plasencia,  Coria,  M^rida,  Truxillo,  Xeras 
de  los  Cavalleros,  Llerena,  Almatana,  Zafra,  Ca- 
cerez, Albuquerque,  and  Oliven^a. 

It  has  two  navigable  rivers,  the  Tagus  and 
the  Guadiana;  and  eighteen  others,  namely, 
the  Alagon,  the  Cuyar,  the  Sabor,  the  Savar,  the 
Allegrette,  the  Alamonte,  the  Guyar,  the  Na- 
vazo,  the  Naluenga,  the  Lentrin,  the  Rivilio, 
the  Guadajira  or  Guadajiera,  the  Caya,  the 
Mutacbel,  the  Guadarranque,  the  Gevara,  the 
Albarragena,  and  the  Abrilougo.    Here  we  see 
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Yery  elevated  mountains,  some  of  which  arc 
considerable  branches  of  the  Sierra  Constantino, 
in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  of  Seville,  which 
it  crosses  in  a  direction  from  the  north-east  to 
the  south,  projecting  also  ramifications  into  the 
kingdom  of  Cordova,  and  uniting  to  the  north 
with  the  Sierra  Morena.  Here  too  we  distin- 
guish the  Sierra  de  Bejar,  and  the  Sierra  de  Gua- 
dalupe, the  latter  of  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
elevation,  its  immense  extent,  and  the  great 
number  of  branches  which  it  stretches  into  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Estremadura. 

This  province  has  always  formed  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Leon;  it  was  taken  by  the  Moors 
at  the  same  time  with/that  kingdom :  being  af- 
terwards united  to  that  of  Castile,  it  became  in 
the  course  of  time  a  part  of  the  Spanish  mo* 
narchy. 

Road  from  (he  frontiers  of  New  Castile  by  Talavera  de  la 
Reyna,  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,,  SS  leagues  three 
quarters* 

UAGVES. 

La  Cafeada  de  Oropesa  to 

Naval  Moral  (a  village)   ,»•— ^«g«^«*«..*«.— ♦.«* 

Espadanal  (a  village)  •••..•.••••♦..«— —•••*»l 

Almaraz  (a  town)    •»•*..•«*••.•••«•••«•— 1 

The  Tagus  (a  river)  j  - 

Bridge  of  Almaraz    5     -*••*••«••—#**-•*—#»  9 

VentaNueva    ...#.— .•••••.—. *.•.-.••-...-.! 
Casaadel  Poerta  .»..., —.*...—. -~*J 
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LCAGVEM. 

Zataycejo  (a  towu)  ^  - 

Akjnonte  (a  river  and  bridge)  *     """"       """ 

Puerto  de  Mirarete  (some  houses) .....1{ 

Truxillo  (a  town) 2 

Puerto  de  Santa-Cruz -.--2 

The  Pcrates  (a  torrent  or  gulley  without  a*  bridge) 
Miojadaa  (a  village)  \  - 

The  Jkirdalo,  (a  river  and  bridge)  > 

Venta  de  la  Aguia $ 

San-Pedro  (a  village) . 3 

TwxiHano  (a  village) ....2 

JVUrida  (a  town) 1 

Badajoz  (a  town)*  > 

The  Guadiana  (a  river  and  bridge)  >  ---———- 

TheXaya  (a  river)        ^ 

Frontiers  of  Portugal   i     "  -—-—--*--- 

Soon  afte*  leaving  Calzada  de  Oropesa,  the 
last,  village  of  New  Castile*  we  enter  Estrema- 
dura,  and  the  country  over  which  we  are  about 
to  travel  is  in  many  places  fallow,  in  many  more 
laid  out  in  pasture,  and  in  some  cultivated,  but 
'generally  in  a  feeble  and  languid  manner,  is  still 
less  furnished  with  trees  than  Old  Castile,  and 
frequently  intersected  by  mountain  more  or 
less  lofty. , 

After  proceeding  four  leagues  without  meet- 
ing any  habitation,  we  come  to  Naval  Moral, 
a  wretched  village;  ?ud  in  another  league  to 
i . . 

*  Two  different  roads,  each  of  nine  leagues  lead  from  Merida  to 
Badajoz;  they  will  b«  each  separately  described. 
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Espadanal,  another  equally  miserable  village. 
A  league  and  a  half  farther  we  enter  Aimaras, 
a  small  town,  the  population  of  which  hardly 
amounts  to  one  thousand  inhabitants;  it  has  a 
parish  church,  the  portal  of  which  is  ornamented 
with  four  Doric  columns.  At  three  quarters  of 
a  league  from  this  town  we  pass  the  Tagus  by  a 
bridge  named  after  Almaraz :  it  was  built  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a 
time  when  the  .  Spanish  monarchy  was  in  *he 
most  brilliant  state.  In  beauty  and  solidity  it 
may  be  compared  with  the  best  works  of  the  Ro- 
mans. It  rests  on  either  side  on  rocks,  and  is 
supported  by  enormous  pillars  resembling  very 
lofty  towers.  The  one  in  the  centre  is  also 
built  on  a  rock, ,  is  higher  than  the  others,  arid 
terminates  on  both  sides  of  the  bridge  with  large 
semi-circular  projections  forming  a  sort  *df 
square.  The  bir'.Ige  has  two  enormous  afches; 
-the  one,  towards  the  north,  through  which  the 
-river  generaJly  runs,  is  sixty-nine  feet  high,  and 
a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide;  the  other  is 
sixty-six  feet  high,  and  a  hundred  and  nineteen 
feet  wide:  in  the  whole,  it  is  twenty-five  feet 
and  a  half  wide,  five  hundred  -and  eighty  m 
length,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty- four  high. 
On  one  side  we  see  the  arms  of  the  town  of 
Plasencia,  and  on  the  other  the  king's,  beneath 
which  there  is  an  inscription, 
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A  league  from  the  bridge  of  Almaraz,  which 
ought  rather  to  be  called  Plasencia,  as  we  are 
informed  by  the  inscription  that  it  was  built  by 
that  town  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  we  find 
the  Venta  Nueva,  and  at  a  like  distance  las 
Casa$  del  Puerto,  an  assemblage  of  houses.    We 
then  traverse  mountains,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
leagues  arrive  at  Xaraycejo  or  Jaraycejo,a  small 
and  very  ancient  town,  which  was  formerly  in- 
hibited by  six  hundred  families,  and  which  now 
can  hardly  reckon  nine  hundred  inhabitants. 
It  has  a  parish  church  and  a  convent  of  nuns ; 
and  is  also  the  residence  of  a  vicar-general  to 
the  bishop  of  Plasencia.    It  is  the  birth-place  of 
Dona  Louisa  de  Carvajal,  who  died  in  London  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  whose  body  being 
carried  into  Spain,  was  deposited  in  the  convent 
of  the  Incarnation  at  Madrid,  by  order  of  Phi* 
lip  III. 

On  leaving  Jaraycejo,  we  cross  the  river  Ala* 
monte,  on  a  bridge  of  nine  arches.  We  pene» 
trate  again  into  the  mountains,  which  are  fre- 
quently rough  and  dangerous,  and  which  are 
a  continuation  of  the  famous  mountains  of 
Guadalupe.  After  ascending  two  leagues  we 
reach  the  Puerto  de  Miravete,  a  passage  consi- 
dered dangerous,  in  consequence  of  the  robberies 
which  have  been  committed  here :  these  are  not 
now  so  frequent,  the  houses  that  have  been  built 
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here  and  there  have  in  some  degree  contributed 
to  the  security  of  travellers.  We  now  de- 
scend from  time  to  time,  get  a  full  sight  of 
Truxillo,  and  arrive  at  that  town,  which  is  situ- 
ated two  leagues  from  the  Puerto  de  Mira- 
vete. 

Truxillo  is  an  ancient  town;  but  there  is 
nothing  certain  with  regard  to  its  origin  and 
antiquity.  If  we  are  to  believe  some  Spanish 
historians,  it  existed  long  before  Rome,  under 
the  name  of  Scalabis ;  which  name  it  lost  after 
the  erection  of  a  tower  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  which  took  the 
name  of  Turns-Julia,  afterwards  given  by  it. 
to  the  town.  According  to  other  authors,  this 
town  is  the  ancient  Castra  Julia  of  which  Pliny 
speaks,  whilst  the  archbishop  Don  Rodrigo  has 
called  it  Tur  Gellun.  The  people  of  the  coun- 
try attribute  its  foundation  to  Hercules,  relying 
on  an  inscription  which  was  formerly  on  one  of 
the  stones  of  the  fortress ;  but  this  was  too  re- 
cent an  inscription  to  merit  any  confidence. 

This  town  passed  from  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Romans  to  that  of  the  Goths  ;  the  Moors 
took  it  in  713,  and  retained  it  for  520  years;  it 
was  taken  from  them  in  1185  by  Alphonso, 
king  of  Castile ;  but  this  king  having  been  van- 
quished a  short  time  after  at  Sotillo  by  the 
wrecks  of  the  army  of  the  Aimohades,  it  fell 
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again  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors ;  it  was 
at  last  besieged  and  taken  from  the  Moors  in 
1233,  {>y  the  combined  troops  of  the  military  or- 
ders of  Spain  and  of  the  bishop  of  Plasencia. 

The  enclosure  of  this  town  bespeaks  it  to  have 
been  rather  considerable  in  extent  and  popula- 
tion :  the  latter  is  now  reduced  to  about  four 
thousand  persons. 

Truxillo  is  situated  on  the  summit  and  south 
side  of  a  mountain.  It  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  castle,  the  town,  and  the  city. 

The  castle  is  on  the  highest  part ;  it  is  appa~ 
rent  that  it  was  extremely  well  fortified,  and 
provided  with  a  great  many  cisterns,  several  of 
whi<;h  still  exist ;  we  also  see  a  grand  reservoir 
where  spring  water  is  preserved,  to  which  w& 
descend  by  a  winding  staircase.  This  castle 
is  the  most  ancient  part  of  Truxillo ;  here  it  was 
that  the  hs  hombres  maduros>  that  is  to  say, 
the  elders,  assembled  in  council.  This  circum* 
stance  we  learn  by  the  registers  of  the  town* 
house. 

The  second  part  of  Truxillo  is  the  town,  boilt 
likewise  on  the  mountain,  and  attached  to  the 
castle;  it  appears  to  have  been  built  very  little 
later  than  the  castle;  it  is  surrounded  with 
walls,  flanked  with  very  high  towers,  and  hav- 
ing a  parade.  This  was  the  part  the  nobility 
df  the   town  formerly  inhabited;  we  still  sec 
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their  houses,  which  have  tovrers,  sarbacanes, 
parapets,  embrasures,  and  loop-holes,  and  are 
ornamented  with  the  escutcheons  of  the  pro* 
prietors.  The  streets  are  crooked  and  very 
narrow. 

The  third  part,  or  the  city,  is  of  a  much  more 
modern  construction;  it  extends  from  the 
southern  side  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill  to  the 
plain  ;  the  streets  are  more  regular.  It  has  one 
fountain  and  a  great  many  wells :  one  of  which 
is  twenty-five  feet  wide  ;  here  we  see  the  houses 
of  the  nobility  who  abandoned  the  ancient 
town  to  inhabit  this. 

Truxillo  was  the  birth  place  of  Gaspard  de  Meli,  a  theo- 
logian of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  Francisco  Carrasco-dei- 
Saz,  a  lawyer ;  of  Francisco  Diaz  de  Vargas,  who  pub- 
lished, in  15  SO,  a  history  of  the  Portuguese  war;  and  of  Juan 
Pedro  d'Aragon,  known  by  his  Discursos  de  la  Razoa, 
published  in  1629.  This  town  also  gave  birth  to  two  cele- 
brated warriors,  who  did  honour  to  their  country  by  their 
splendid  exploits,  and,  still  greater  successes,  the  one 
Francisco  Pizarro,  the  conqueror  of  Peru,  the  other  Diego 
Garzias  de  Paredes,  who,  returning  from  the  war  against  the 
Turks,  died  at  Bologna,  aged  64  years,  and  whose  body  was 
removed  to  Truxillo  in  1545. 

Truxillo  has  five  parish  churches,  four  convents  of  monks,  and 
four  of  nuns :  admission  into  one  of  the  latter  requires  proof 
of  nbbility;  one  beguinage,  where  children  are  brought  up, 
four  hospitals,  one  criminal  judge  one  alcalde  mayor  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  a  municipality  composed  of  a  deter- 
minate number  of  regidors,  and  a  board  of  public  economy ; 
it  is  the  head  quarters  of  a  battalion  of  provincial  militia,  and 
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the  place  of  residence  of  a  vicar  to  the  bishop  of  Plasencia  for 
the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

The  city  has  a  square  built  in  1586,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  beauty  and  regularity.  It  is  a  perfect  square ;  its  four 
•idea  are  formed  by  porticos  which  open  by  arches,  borne  on 
columns  of  the  Tuscan,  Doric,  and  Ionic  orders  intermixed. 
Over  one  of  these  arches  called  del  pan,  the  city  arms  are  placed 
between  two  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  above  it 
a  statue  of  Justice.  In  this  square,  we  find  a  large  handsome 
house  built  in  1651,  which  belonged  to  the  counts  del  Puerto, 
and  is  n<v  turned  into  barracks  for  the  militia:  it  has  a 
superb  front,  and  the  court  is  ornamented  with  piazzas  and 
balconies  over  them,  supported  by  forty-four  columns  of  the 
Doric  order. 

The  parish  church  of  St  Martin,  situated  in  the  same 
square,  is  built  of  free  fctone.  We  enter  it  by  a  handsome  portal, 
ornamented  with  Doric  columns,  over  which  there  is  an  attic ; 
it  is  large  and  has  no  aisles  ;  it  contains  two  pictures,  a  St. 
Peter  in  the  chapel  of  the  Regoriones,  and  an  Adoration  of 
the  Kings  near  the  sacristy ;  the  latter  was  sent  from  Rome  by 
Cardinal  Gaspard  Cervantes  de  Gueta. 

St*  James's  church  has  a  grand  altar  of  four  Corinthian 
columns,  with  a  semi-circular  corona,  and  a  fine  statue  of  St, 
James,  executed  by  Gregory  Hernandez. 

The  church  of  the  noble  nuns,  called  de  Coria,  has  two'  v 
remarkable  altars ;  that  opposite  the  door,  and  that  facing  it ; 
the  one  is  ornamented  with  Corinthian  pillars,  and  a  statue  of 
St.  Anne,  the  other  with  Doric  columns,  with  several  bass- 
reliefs  of  the  life  of  St.  John. 

The  church  of  St.  Mary,  situated  on  almost  the  highest 
part  of  the  town,  is  of  the  Gothic  style ;  it  has  an  ancient 
towe*,  which  is  said  to  be  the  Turns  Julia.     In  the  interior  of  * 
thischurch  we  find  the  mausoleum  of  Diego  Garzias  de  Pa  redes. 

The  town-house  has  a  very  fine  saloon,  in  which  are  some 
tolerable   paintings,   amongst  others   an  historical  picture 
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tepreseiiting  Alonzo  Guzman  the  Good,  witnessing  tbe  ma*» 
•acre  of  his  son  by  tbe  Moors  at  Tarifa. 

On  leaving  the  town  of  Truxlllo,  we  proceed 
along  the  mountains;    still  ascend  for  three 
leagues;  pass  the  puertade  Santa-Cruz;  descend 
and  cross   the  Perales,  a  torrent,  the  bed  of 
which  is  often  without  water,   but  in  rainy 
weather  dangerous  from  the  great  quantity  of 
it,  as  well  as  from  the  violence  and  rapidity  of 
its  course.    Three  leagues  beyond  the  puerta  de 
Santa-Cruz ;  we  arrive  at  Miojadas,  a  poor  little 
village,  after  which  we  cross,  by  a  bridge,  the 
river  de  fiurdalo.     We  pass  on  to  the  Venta  de 
la  Aguia,  which  is  two  leagues  from  Miojadas ; 
three  leagues  farther  on  to  the  village  of  San- 
Pedro,  and  two  leagues  more  to  that  of  Truxil- 
lano.     We  soon  begin  to  perceive  Merida;  it 
displays  itself  more  sensibly  as  we  approach  it, 
announcing  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  town, 
and  it  presents  the  melancholy  vestiges  of  the  su- 
perb monuments  which  it  contained.    We  reach 
it  after  travelling  a  league  from  Truxillano. 

Merida.  This  town,  formerly  large,  popul- 
ous, and  one  of  the  most  flourishing,  now  pre- 
sents but  a  feeble  image  of  what  it  was  in  re« 
mote  times ;  the  Romans  were  very  fond  of  it, 
and  It  was  one  of  those  places  they  took  de- 
light in  embellishing,  one  of  those  where  they 
jnost  displayed  their  grandeur  and  magnificence ; 
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and  it  is  now  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  neg- 
lected towns  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Every 
thing  here  still  bespeaks  its  past  grandeur, 
every  thing  announces*  the  power  of  its  ancient 
masters;  we  cannot  proceed  a  step  without 
walking  on  the  remains  of  some  monuments*  or 
without  perceiving  on  all  sides  the  deplorable 
vestiges  of  its  ancient  splendour.  In  fiee,  tra- 
versing it,  we  sigh  over  human  vicissitudes,  over 
tlie  decay  of  so  many  monuments,  and  regret  the 
neglect  with  which  they  have  been  treated. 

This  town  became  a  Roman  colony  under 
the  Emperor  Augustus;  after  the  war  with  the 
Cantabrians  it  was  peopled  with  soldiers  of  the 
fifth  and  of  the  tenth  legion,  took  the  name 
of  that  prince,  who  called  it  Emerita  Augusta, 
and  became  at  the  same  time  the  capital  of 
Lusitania,  that  is  to  say,  of  that  part  of  Spain 
which  included  Portugal,  the  kingdom  of  Leon, 
a  part  of  old  Gastile,  and  a  great  part  of  Estre- 
madura ;  its  inhabitants  were  called  Emeritenses. 
Its  extent  was  eight  miles  according  to  some, 
according  to  other  six  leagues  in  circumference. 
If  the  descriptions  that  remain  of  it  be  true,  few 
towns  can  be  compared  to  it.  The  Moor  AI- 
benterique  gives  it  a  circumference  of  eight 
miles,  and  a  garison  of  80,000  infantry  and 
10,000  cavalry.  The  chronicle  of  king  don 
Rodrigo  outdoes  Albenterique,  and  enters  into 
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mere  extensive  details ;  it  gives  it  a  circumfer- 
ence of   six  leagues,   fifteen  stadia  in  length, 
and    ten  in  breadth,  eighty-four    gates,  3700 
towers,  five  palaces,,  straight  streets  opening  into 
the  grand  square,  and  furnished  with  pipes  which 
conveyed  water  from   a  principal  reservoir  into 
all  the  houses.     It  adds,  that  the  Moor  Musa, 
who  took  it  from  the  Goths,  was  terrified  at  its 
grandeur.  These  details  are  perhaps  exaggerated ; 
however  that  be,  it  is  a  fact,  that  this  town  was 
of  immense  extent,  and  the  largest  in  Spain, 
under  the  Romans.     Under   the  dominion  of 
the  Goths,    it  preserved   its   monuments;  but 
besieged  and  taken  in  713  by  the  Moors,  their 
destructive  hands  spared    nothing  they  could 
overthrow.     It  was  retaken  from  them  by  Al- 
phonso  IX,,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  in  1230, 
in  consequence  of   the  victory  which  he  ob- 
tained with  a0,000  men,  over  an  army  of  80,000 
Moors.     From  that  period  it  has  been  always 
attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Castile. 

Merida  is  in  that  part  of  Spain  which  the 
Romans  called  Vetonia.  Its  situation  is  bor- 
dering on  the  Guadiana,  on  a  hill  whence  it  ex- 
tends far  into  the  neighbouring  plain,  but  this 
extent  has  decreased  to  such  a  degree,  that  at 
present  its  populatioi}  hardty  amounts  to  5000 
inhabitants.  Under  the  Golhic  kings  this 
town  was  the  see  of  an  archbishop ;  some*  pro- 
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vincial  councils  were  then  held  here,  amongst 
which,  that  of  the  year  666  is  the  only  one 
known :  its  decrees  tended  to  repress  the  tyranny 
of  some  bishops.  It  was  also  under  its  arch- 
bishops that  this  town  was  the  focus  and  theatre 
of  a  conspiracy  against  the  king's  life,  to  crush 
the  catholic  religion,  and  render  Arianism  the 
prevailing  one;  it  burst  forth  in  58jf.  Already 
had  blood  begun  to  flow  under  the  swords  of 
the  Arians,  when  duke  Claudius  hastened  to 
the  support  of  the  king  and  persecuted  catho- 
lics, and  the  Arians  were  subdued  in  their  turn. 

The  archiepiscopal  see  of  Merida  was  remov- 
ed to  Compostella  by  pope  Calistus  II.,  under 
king  Alphonso  VII.,  whilst  this  town  was  jn  the 
possession  of  the  Moors.  When  retaken  by  Al- 
phonso IX.  he  gave  it  to  the  military  order  of 
St.  James,  who  provided  for  its  government, 
ecclesiastical,  military,  and  civil ;  it  still  belongs 
to  this  order.  It  has  an  ecclesiastical  provisor, 
nominated  by  the  prior  of  the  convent  of  St 
Mark  of  Leon,  of  the  same  order,  who  exer- 
cises ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  throughout  his 
whole  district;  a  military  and  civil  governor  for 
the  order  of  St.  James;  and  an  alcalde  mayor, 
who  administers  justice,  civil  and  criminal* 

The  town  had  also  a  king,  but  this  royalty  tfis 
of  short  duration;  the  Moor,  to  whom  the  king 
of  Cordova  confided  the  government  of  it,  re- 
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belled  in  820,  and  caused  himself  to  be  crown- 
ed ;  but  being  vigorously  attacked  by  the  king's 
troops  in  8*24,  he  fled  and  took  refuge  in  the 
Asturias.  , 

Merida  took  as  arms  the  reverse  of  a  medal 
struck  under  Augustus  to  commemorate  its  erec- 
tion into  a  Roman  colony ;  it  is  a  gate  of  a  town 
formed  by  two  arches  accompanied  by  two 
towers,  one  on  each  side,  with  a  sort  of  semi- 
circular enclosure,  which  extends  from  one  to 
the  other.  Merida  affords  considerable  wrecks 
of  its  ancient  magnificence  under  the  Romans, 
and  the  splendid  works  of  those  people:  the 
pavement  of  the  streets,  of  the  houses,  and  of 
the  churches,  are  so  many  traces  of  their  works; 
the  walls  are  covered  with  those  precious  re- 
mains, and  the  cellars  are  filled  with  them.  We 
find  some  also  out  of  the  town,  in  the  gardens,  in 
the  fields,  on  the  roads,  and,  in  short,  every  where. 
Inscriptions  are  numerous,  aud  the  ruins  of 
columns,  of  vases,  of  capitals,  frizes,  statues,  and 
bass-reliefs,  are  observable  in  every  quarter. 

Here  the  Romans  built  superb  bridges  and 
magnificent  temples;  here  they  erected  tri- 
umphal arches  and  beautiful  aqueducts;  here 
they  raised  edifices  necessary  to  public  feasts, 
to  the  games  and  pleasures  of  the  citizens ;  a 
circus,  a  theatre,  a  naumachia.  We  still  see 
the  vestiges  of  these  grand  public  monuments  ; 
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some  are  in  the  town,  others  out  of  it ;  but 
they  were  all  comprised,  within  the  ancient 
boundaries. 

Merida  had  several  aqueducts,  of  which  the 
remains  givca  grand  idea  of  their  beauty:  we 
see  two  of  them  still,  as  well  as  the  vestiges 
of  a  fortress*  The  baths  are  in  a  better  state  of 
preservation  than  most  of  the  other  monuments. 

Two  other  fine  works,  which  sare  also  attribut- 
ed to  the  Romans,  are  still  in  existence  near 
Merida:  these  are  two  very  large  reservoirs  full 
of  water,  appearing  like  two  lakes ;  the  country 
people  call  them  Albufeia  and  Albuera.  One  is 
ninety  feet  in  length,  and  fifty  -one  defcp ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  thick  walls,  and  ornamented^ 
with  two  beautiful  towers,  a  very  fine  flight  of 
steps  leads  to  the  bottom  :  this  reservoir  is  a 
league  from  the  town.  The  other  reservoir  is 
two  leagues ;  it  is  small,  but  the  walls  which 
contain  the  waters  and  the  great  tower  which 
serves  it  for  an  apperture  for  air  are  much  finer. 
These  two  basins  are  supplied  and  filled  by  rain 
water  and  by  springs.  The  first  has  abundance 
of  fish.  Here  we  perceive  some  steps,  which 
led  to  a  supposition  that  these  reservoirs  were  de- 
signed for  combats  on  the  water,  and  that  these 
steps  were  intended  as  seats  for  the  spectators; 
but  there  is  no  authority  for  thi*  conjecture. 
May  it.  not  be  supposed  that  these  basins  were 
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(clestiaed  to  water  the-  land?   May  they    riot* 
have  been    the    works    of  the   Moors,    who 
ekcdled  in  this,  ifray?    We  still  find   similar 
ofces  made  by  this  pedple,  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Mufcia  arid  Valencia; ;         ,  •  '• 

*  Merida  gave  birth  to  the  poet  DecianuS,  who 
flourished  at  Rome  under  Augustus  ;  to  the  his-  ' 
tdriait  J'uah-Antonio  de  VAa  y  Zuniga,  who 
died  in  1658  {  and  to  Balthazar  Moreno  de 
Vergas,  wellknown  by  a  history  of  his  country^ 
some  researches  on  the  Spanish  nobility,  and  still 
niore  by  his  notes  on  the  work  de  Vita  et  Mira- 
citlis  Patrumemeritensium  de  Paulas  Diaconus. 
To  proceed  from  Merida  to  Badajoz  we  have 
the  choice  of  t\Vo  roads,  both  of  nine  leagues. 
Que  passes  by  Loban,  the  other  by  Puebla  dd 
laCakada* 


Road  from  Merida  to  Badajoz,  by  la  Puebla  de  la  Cateada, , 
nine  leagues. 

tSAGUES* 
MERIDA. .-.-.---------------. --------- * 

'     Ariruret,  (with  a  bridge  ) u. .--    | 

;  .Le  J>u*blade  la  Calzada,  (a  village)  ......S  } 

.  •  The  Guadiana,  (a  river  and  bridge)  a- 5 

Badajoz,  (a  town)  .••—.,».*•— --.-.-.- — • 

On  leaving  Merida  we  continue  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Guadiana  half  way  to  Puebla, 
Vol.  i<  a  a 
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crossing  a  small  rivulet  by  a  bridge  of  one  ajrefc, 
built  of  free  stone,  and  the  work  of  the  Bo* 
maiis.  Some  time  after,  we  perceive  to  the 
right,  at  a  little  distance  from  one  another,  the 
villages  of  Esparragalejo,  Garobilla,  and  Tone- 
Mayor  ;  and  to  the  left,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  those  of  Lobon  and  Talavera  la  Real 
After  travelling  fovr  leagues  more,  we  arrive 
at  Puebla  de  la  Calzada,  so  named  on  account 
of  the  causeway,  or  Roman  military  road,  which 
led  from  Merida  to  Lisbon.  This  village  con* 
tains  about  1800  inhabitants.  In  its  parish 
church  may  be  seen  several  fine  paintings  by 
Moralez. 

A  quarter  of  a  league  in  the  country  w$  dis- 
cover the  little  town  of  Montijo>  situated,  on  tbs 
Guadiana ;  it  was  formerly  more  considerable* 
It  has  at  present  a  population  of  3600  souls, 
a  parish  church,  and  another  which  was  formerly 
parochial,  under  the  name  of  St.  Salvador. 

Advancing  on  this  road  we  find  a  great  many 
gardens ;  there  are  numerous  fruit  trees,  and 
verdant  carpets  in  succession  a  great  way ;  the 
plain  we  pursue  is  otherwise  uninteresting ;  and 
when  we  have  crossed  the  river  (the  Guadiana) 
we  arrive  atBadajo*. 
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Another  road  from  Merid*  to  Badajoz,  by  Lobon,  nine 
leagues. 

LEAGUES. 

Mektoa  to 

Lobon,  (a  village)......-...-..—.—....-.  4 

The  Guadaxira,  (a  torrent). ...... ......... 

Talavera  le  Real  or  Talaveruela,  (a  tillage)....  2 

The  Lentrin,(a  river  without  abridge)........ 

The  Revillo,  (a  river  without  a  bridge)........ 

Badajoz,  (a  town)  -.--.--.......».......-.  3 

In  going  from  Merida  to  Badajoz,  we  enter 
a  large  sandy  plain,  formed  by  the  Guadiana ; 
this  river,  running  in  different  directions,  in* 
sensibly  wares  away  the  hills,  and  forms  in  its 
course  a  great  many  islands,  where  flocks  are 
fed.  After  travelling  four  leagues  through  the^ 
plain  we  arrive  at  the  village  of  Lobon,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river ;  it  has  a  parish 
church  and  a  convent  of  Franciscans*  Some-, 
time  afterwards  we  meet  with  the  Guadaxira, 
which  is  almost  always  dry,  but  impassable, 
or  dangerous  in  the  rainy  season,  there  being 
no  bridge.  We  arrive  at  a  village  of  little  im- 
portance, called  Talavera  le  Real,  and  also  Tala- 
veruela. We  then  go  over  an  even  country,  littl* 
cultivated,  and  almost  all  of  it  in  pastures.  Hav- 
ing successively  crossed  the  rivers  Lentrin,  and 
fUvillo,  we  arrive  at  Badajoz*  / 

AaS 
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Badajoz,  was  a  town  of  some  fame  muter 
the  Romans,  <who  gaVe  it  the  name  of  Pax  Au- 
gusta, whence  by  corruption  comes  that  which 
it  now  bears.  The  Moors  called  it  Beledaixf 
that  is  to  say,  land  of  holiness.  This  term 
of  predilection  did  not  change  its  former 
■  name. 

This  town  was  formerly  situated  in  the  high- 
est part,  where  the  castle  now  stands,  and  was 
of  great  extent ;  in  the  foundations  and  ruins 
we  recognize  the  different  styles  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  Romans,  Goth*,  and  Moors;  we 
likewise  find  on  the  site  some  deserted  churches* 
Hie  town  at  present  is  situated  lower,  and  ex- 
tends into  a  handsome  plain  on  the  bank  of  the 
Guadiana, 

It  has  always  been,  since  the  Romans,  a 
fortified  town,  and  is  now  one  of  the  barriers  of 
Spain  towards  Portugal-  from  which  it  is  not 
further  than  a  league  and  a  half:  it  consequently 
oonteins  all  the  fortifications  that  can  contri- 
bute to  its  defence.  It  is  protected  besides  by 
tjMo"-  forts,  the  castle  of  S.  Christobai  to  the 
west,  and  that  of  las  Pardaleras  tathe  east.. 
•Badajoz-  experienced  the  fate  of  its  province; 
its  ancieht  town,  subject  to  the  Romans,  was 
conquered,  by  die  Goths  in  the  fifth  century, 
ahd  by>  theJdoors  in  the  eighth.  It  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  from  the  Moors  in  I J  68,  by. 
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"XTplioiis6  Henry^  k  priftce  of  the  IToustS  xaf  Air- 
„gujidy,  arid  founder  of  tlie  Portuguese  Monarchy. 
This  siege  gave  rise  to  a  memptraWp  event :  %hp 
Moors,  possessors  of Badajoz,  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Ferdinand  II.  king  of 
Leon,  and  payed  hiiii  a  tribute;  that  prince 
hastened  to  the  assistance  of  his  'vassajs,  and 
\  arrived  just  as  the^own  w^s  taken:  he  immedi- 
ately, laid  siege  to  ft;. and  Alphonso  Henry  nqt 
being  able  to  resist  the  king,  of  Leon,  endea- 
voured to  escape  in  a  sortie ;  but  faWBng  frofii 
"his  hdrse  he  brokfe  hi*  thigh  and  was  made  pri- 
soner. Ferdinand  used  liis  viptory  like  a  hero, 
he  consoled  the  prinqe,  s$t  him  at  liberty,  anjl 
returned  the  town  to  the  Moors.  Bat  in  1181, 
Alphonso  Henry  besieged  it  again,  and  took  it 
from  the  Moors,  who  once  more  got  possession 
of  it  through  the  treachery  of  the  governor. 
>\t  last  in  1£30,  according  tp  some,  the  Moors 
were  for  ever  expelled  by  Alphonso  JX.  King,  of 
Castile ;  and  according  to  others,  in  1235  by 
the  troops  of  the  bishop  of  Plasencia  and  those 
of  the  mflitary  orders  of  Spain. 

In  1660,  Badajoz  withstood  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Portuguese,  who  were  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege.  It  was  likewise,  during  the  war  for  the; 
succession,  fruitlessly  besieged  in  1705,  by  the 
combined  troops  of  England  and  Portugal 
Aa$ 
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Extent  and  Situation.  There  are  fire  gates  to  the  tain*. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  often  crooked.  There  are  no 
fountains.  There  isf  without  the  gate  of  las  Palroas,  on  the 
road  to  Portugal,  a  very  fine  bridge  over  the  Guadiama;  it 
was  built  in  1596,  with  a  very  hard  stone ;  it  has  twenty* 
eight  arches*  the  largest  of  which  is  seventy-eight  feet  wide, 
and  the  smallest  twenty-one.  Its  lengjth  is  1874  feet,  and  its 
breadth  twenty*  There  is  a  fine  promenade  out  of  the  town 
formed  hy  poplars  on  the  bank  of  the  Guadtana. 

Ecclesiastical  Administratis.  The  bishopric  of  Badajoz, 
suffragan  of  the  metropolis  of  San-Jago,  comprehends  in  its 
diocese  a  cathedral  chapter,  arch-priesthood,  and  SO  parishes. 
The  chapter  is  composed  of  seven  dignitaries,  twelvccaneos, 
four  prebendaries  and  six  sub-prebendaries,  besides  twenty 
priests ;  eleven  chaplains,  one  chief  vestry-man  and  several 
under  ones,  who  make  a  part  of  the  clergy  of  the  same 
church,  whroh  also  has  a  music  chapel,  three  organists,  two 
sub-chapters,  five  musicians  for  chanting,  five  for  instruments* 
and  eight  young  choristers.  There  are  besides  in  this  town  Are 
parish  churches,  seven  monasteries,  five  nunneries,  and  fite 
hospitals. 

Military  Administration*  Badajo*  is  the  residence  of  a 
captajrwgeneral,  and  intendant  of  the  province  ofEstrema* 
dura,  and  the  head  quarters  of  a  battalion  of  militia*  It  has 
'*  military  and  civil  governor,  a  king's  lieutenant,  a  major,  a 
military  governor  for  tjle  castle  of  Chris  tobal,  an  alcalde  mayor 
for  the  administration  of  justice,  a  principal  contador  of  war, 
a  military  auditor,  fourteen  companies  of  militia  belonging 
.to  the  place,  a  garrison  more  or 'less  numerous,  according  as 
they  are  required,  and  an  arsenal,  called  la  Maestranja,  in 
which  all  kinds  of  amis  and  instruments  of  war  are  kept 

fullio  edifices.  The  cathedral  church  is  the  only  edifice 
that  is  tolerable ;  but  it  deserves  little  notice.  The  choir* 
placed'  in,  tfce  middle  of  the  nave,  is  covered  with  cm- 
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s*ei>bkstolptttfe,so»eofwbkbarenotw^  The 

asgaa  k  very  large.  In  some  of  the  chapelt  there  are 
tolerably  good  paintings;  among  others  a  Magdalen,  thought 
to  be  by  Mateo  Cerezo ;  there  are  also  paintings  in  the 
chapter  room>  and  in  the  other  churches ;  some  are  attribut- 
ed td  Morales. 

Manufactories.  There  is  only  one  manufactory  in  the 
•whole  town ;  which  is  one  for  hats  established  within  a  very 
few  years  by  a  Frenchman.  At  for  the  population  it  is  at 
moat  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  thousand  persons*   ' 

Abu-Mokamed-Abdalla,  who  has  left  a  method  of  writing, 
in  which  there  are  several  excellent  precepts  of  rhetoric  and 
poetry,  was  born  at  Badajoz,  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century. 
It  was  likewise  the  birth-place  of  the  painter  Christobal  Perez 
Moralez,  and  ofTernartdtez-Bejara,  a  physician,  who  has  left 
some  writings. 

(  Here,  supposing  that  we  are  going  to  Portu- 
jg*l,  we  leave  Badajoz  by  the  gate  of  las  Palmas ; 
eross  the  Guadiaaa  over  the  bridge  that  hat 
been  mentioned ;  travel  through  the  plain  for 
ft  league  and  a  half,  and  ford  the  small  river 
Caya,  after,  which  wd  find  ourselves  in  Por* 
tugal 


Road  6«b*  Alpaam*  to  Talavera  la  Vieja,  three  leagues. 

•  LlAOUBS. 
AUSAfcAZtO^. ••«*•«„«.•»*...». »  —  -—««••. 

Belvis,  (a  viUage).. -.._... mmmm   1  | 

1thcTagus(a  river  without  a  bridge,  a  ferry  boat)  % .  - 
Talavera  UVieja 5 

In  leaving  Almaraz,  we  quit  the  great  road, 
Aa4 
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cross  the  country,  and  travel  on  to  Belvi^ 
which  is  in  an  elevated  situation,  and  from 
<which  We  discover  an  immense  extent  of  lands; 
and  the  chain  of  mountains  which  separates 
old  Castile  from  Estremadura.  Belvis  contains 
one  parish  church  and  two  convents  pf  nuns. 
Soon  after  quitting  this  town  ttefell  in  with 
the  Tagus,  and  keep  along  its  banks  /  for 
near  a  league,  travelling  through  valleys  and 
over  agreeable  hills;  watered  by  streams  and 
small  rivers.  We  leave  to  the  left  the  hamlet 
of  las  Casas  de  Belvis,  and  to  the  right  a '  Fran- 
ciscan convent ;  we  9ross  the  Tagus  in  ^  ferry- 
boat, and  soon  after  arrive  at  Talavera  la  Vieja. 

Talavera  la  Vieja,  or  the  old,  was  a  town  of 
which  the  Romans  were  vexy  fond:  they  took 
delight  in  lavishing  their  works  on  it;  yetth^re 
are  very  sjjgfct  vestiges  of  them.  Th?re  aje 
several  wrecks,  however,  which  show,  what  it 
was;  there  is  hardly  a  house  in  which  thqre  aje 
not  some  to  be  found ;  bases,  columns,  pijastere, 
fragments,  more  or  less  considerable,  capitals 
of  various  orders,  and  inscriptions  cased  in  the 
walls;- all  these  make  a:  part  of  the  com  in  ones* 
houses. 

The  remains  of  two  temples  are'themost  im- 
portant objects.  "Don  Ignacio  de  Hermosilla,  pu* 
Wished  in  1762,  a  description  of  the  monument^ 
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of  this  town  with  engravings.   There  is  also  one 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  /Hiatoty  at 

Madrid. 

Talavera  h  in  a  deligfttfut  situation,  oft  the 
left  b^mk  of  the  Tagu3,  in  a  country  on  part  of 
which  there  are  vines  and  corn,,  and  the  ^ther 
is  pasture,,  or  covered  with  a  small  kind  of  oak. 
The  population  of  this  town  is  small;  thefe  are 
about  500  inhabitants. 


Jioad  from  Ahaaraz,  to  Flasencia,  Coria,  Alcantara,  and 
£aeerez,  and  from  thence  to  Merida,  fifty -seven  league*. 

*  : '  t'RAcims.- 

ALMARA2tO.__....*.-^..w--~--. -.---.----  -'       ': 

Toril>  (a  village)....^.... y...„..i2'  '  • 

The  Tietar,(a  river  without  a  bridge,  a  boat)....  2   ,    * 

Malpartida,  (a  small  town).......—... — ....  3 

Plasencia,  (a  town).. ....i..............f ' 

'  VHlar  (a  village) .....: 3 

Ambroz,  {a  river  and  bridge).. .^ 1   , 

Aldea  Nueva,  {a  village). ............ .....>  3 

Ainbroz,  (a  rivef  and. bridge) ......... ...*.) 

Abadia  (a  village)  ... .-..-..-........-.1 

'  Ambro2,  (a  river  and  bridge)..-... ......i. 

La-Granja,  (a  village)  ....... .. ........I 


Ambroz*  (a  river  and  bridge) ^V. 

Caparra.  ........... T.rr..... ...*,...../. 

La  diva,   (a  village)  -.,.... ...;—........ ..1 

Carcobosco,  (a  village)  --.;.. ............. ..2 

Jtifle  Huella,  (a  village).*.^  ,...„„..„ I 
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Xerte,  (a  river  rod  bridge)  ....... .r-.--...  »  . 

Galirteo,  (a  village) * 

Corit,  (a  town)  —•.——••——  i^ 
A  bridge  without  a  river  .-.-..-...-..- .... 

•jRie  Alagon,  (a  river  without  a  bridge).. ......  }- 

$eacuesa, (a  tumlet). ._.......... .......  * 

Ceciarin,  (a  village).. . .••.—•5 

Alcantara,  (a  town) *— — •  l^ 

The  Tagus,  (a  river  and  bridge)  •••••...—. 

Villa  de  Reyt  (a  village). „...—  *..........— 9 

Brozas,  (a  village).....-.-..-.-.--..—..— 1 

Arroyo  del  Puerto,  (a  town)  ....——•—£ 

Caterer,  (a  town)  -........-.---•—•.....-3 

Merkla,  (a  town)...— ........... •••.••••12 

In  .going  from  Almaraz  we  leave  the  great 
road  of  Portugal;  and  travel  through  fields 
which  are  alternately  covered  with  oak  and 
pastures,  and  with  wells  and  lagoons  at  distances, 
which  serve  for  watering  the  cattle.  Leav- 
ing to  the  left  the  village  of  Serrajon,  and  to 
the  right  those  of  Saucedilla  and  Casa-texada, 
we  drrive  at  that  of  Toril.  Two  leagues  beyond 
Toril  we  ford,  or  crpss  in  a  boat,  the  river 
Tietar,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  there  is 
a  great  quantity  of  oak  of  various  kinds,  cork- 
trees, &c.  The  country  then  becomes  desert 
and  uncultivated,  covered  with  heath,  except  a 
few  oak  trees  which  we  see  here  and  there;  we 
then  arrive  at  Malpartida,  , 

Malpahtipa  is  a  small  town,  containing  a 
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Imputation  of  about  1300  inhabitants.  It  is 
tolerably  well  built ;  its  parish  church  is  hand- 
some and  built  with  ^granite,  brought  from  an 
b  adjacent  quarry  called  that  of  the  Five  Brothejs* 
The  front  is  majestic ;  it  has  two  stories  of 
architecture  of  the  Corinthian  order,  four  co- 
lumns in  the  first  and  two  in  the  second;  orna- 
mented with  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  PauL 

The  country  as  we  leave  this  town  is  any 
thing  but  agreeable :  there  are  however  some 
oak  and  shrubs  of  different  kinds  here  and 
there,  Soon  after,  the  land  becomes  arid,  sterile, 
or  at  least  uncultivated  for  more  than  half  a 
league;  but  as  we  approach  Plasencia,  the  soil 
resumes  its  fertility,  and  we  enter  the  town  by 
a  very  rapid  descent 

PitASENCi a.  This  little  town  is  situated  in 
the  middle  of  mountains,  in  a  narrow  valley, 
tolerably  fertile,  nine  leagues  long  and  which 
is  watered  by  the  river  Xerte;  on  the  banks  of 
*hich  the  town  stands,  partly  surroundedhyit, 
as  if  in  a  peninsula.  Its  situation  is  also  em* 
talitsbed  by  qn  agreeable. promenade. 

It  was  pretended  that  this  town  was  the  ancient 
Ambracia  of  the  Romans,  and  this  opinion  was 
founded  on  the  territory  bearing  the  name  of 
Ambroz  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  also  be- 
cause the  river  which  passes  at  some  leagues 
distance  »tiU  bears  that  name;  and  lastly  on 
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»rtie  antique  inscriptions ;  but  there  is  ground 
to  suppose  that  the  Ambracia  of  the   Romans 
was  more  likely  the  Capara  of  our  days,  which 
we  shall'  presently  'mention. 
r    Pla^enda  is  a  suffragan  of  Saa*Jago.      Ite 
diocese  comprehends  ft  cathedral   chapter,  and 
a  hundred  and  fifty-two  parishes.    The  bishop 
was  probably  very  powerful  formerly,  as  we  4ind 
from  history  that  be  several  times  levied  troops 
to   fight   against  the   Moors,    as  noticed    in 
treating  of  Truxillo  and  Badajoz.     The  cathe- 
dral chapter  includes  eight  dignitaries,  sixteen 
canoriries,  and  eight  prebends ;  besides  nine  be* 
ueficed   priests,    thirty-t^o  chaplains,    twenty 
ytiung  choirists,  and  eighteen  young  boys  called 
tniseros,  to  serve  at  masses.   The  youhg  choristers 
&re  promoted,  after  taking  holy  orders,  to  the 
places  of  chaplains,  and  the  miseros,  who  are 
gratuitously  taught  chanting,  take  the  places  of 
the  young  choristers. 

This  town  is  the  chief  place  of  a  correg*- 
do  rat;  it  has  a  criminal  judge,  an  alcalde  mayor, 
and  a  municipality  cbmposed  of  a  certain  nuitf- 
feer  of  regidors.  There  are  seven  parish  churches, 
three  convents  of  monks,  four  df  nuns,  and  se- 
veral chapels,  or  oratories.  The  church  of  thfe 
Dominicans  has  a  handsome  front  of  the  Com- 
posite order;  it  has  a  .single  nave,  fine,  large, 
and  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  a  chief  altar  o( 
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tolerably  good  architecture.  Among  its  chapel* 
that  of  St.  John  contains  the  tomb  of  Martin 
Nieto;  the  statue  of  the  deceased,  which  is 
armed  and  kneeling,  is  graceful,  noble,  and  full 
of  expression :  it  has  been  thought  by  many 
persons  to  be  one  of  the  finest  monuments  exe- 
cuted in  Spain  since  the  revival  of  the  arts. 

The  cathedral  church,  built  with  granite,  was 
erected  at  different  times;  we  easily  distinguish* 
in  it  the  taste  of  the  different  centuries  and 
epochs  of  the.progress  and  decline  of  the  arts* 
Its  front,  which  looks  to  the  north,  has  three 
stories  Of  architecture  with  two  towers,  and  is 
loaded  with  a  whimsickl  mixture  of  singular  or- 
naments.    Its  interior  is  little  Worthy  of  atten- 
tion; the  stalls  of  the  choir  are  confusedly  co- 
vered  with  paintings  and  sculptures  in  bass- 
reliefs  of  figures  of  men  and  animals,  equally  ex- 
travagant and  ridiculous,  which  are  multiplied 
without  end.  In  the  sanctuary  is  placed  tlie  tomb 
of  Pontius  de  Leon,  bishop  of  Plasencia ;  it  is  exe- 
cuted with  tolerable  taste.     The  chief  altar  has 
three  stories  of  architecture  of  the  Corinthian 
order ;  the  two  first  of  eight  columns  each,  on, 
pedestals    ornamented  with  bass-reliefs.      The. 
third  is  of  four  columns.     An  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  in  sculpture,  with  groupes  of  angels* 
and  apostles  'occupy   the  middle;   other  sta-* 
tues  are  distributed  in .  djfferpnt  parts.      Ther^ 
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are  also  some  good  pieces  executed  by  the  fa- 
mous Spanish  statuary  Gregory  Hernandez* 
The  high  chapter-room  also  contains  some  good 
paintings ;  among  others  a  Betrothing  of  St. 
Catherine  in  the  manner  of  Rubens,  a  Nativity 
of  Jesus  Christ  by  Diego  Velasquez,  and  a  St. 
Augustin  by  Espagnolet. 

The  house  of  the  marquis  de  Mirabel  is  thef 
principal  private  house  of  this  town.  It  has  a 
large  court  surrounded  by  a  double  row  of  por- 
ticos, one  above  the  other,  supported  by  co- 
lumns ;  but  the  most  interesting  thing  in  i,t  is 
a  fine  collection  of  antiquities,  which  are  kept  in 
a  gallery  of  this  mansion.  It  contains  urns,  heads, 
busts,  altars,  and  inscriptions ;  we  notice  in  it  a 
colossal  head  of  Tiberius,  a  foot,  also  colossal, 
with  a  buskin  on  it;  a  head  of  Charles  V.  in 
marble,  one  of  Leon  Leoni,  another  of  Pompey 
bis  son,  and  a  handsome  bust  of  Antoninus  Pius* 

The  situation  of  this  town  is  pleasant  on  the* 
side  of  the  Xeite ;  this  river  forms  a  kind  of 
island  covered  with  trees,  which  shade  charming 
walks.  There  is  also  a  very  fine  aqueduct, 
which  conveys  the  water  from  a  distance  of  two 
leagues  ;  it. has  upwards  of  eighty  arches, 

In  leaving  Plasenciathe  road  becomes  bad  for 
one  league ;  we  are,  however,  in  the  valley  in 
Which  the  town  is  situated  ;  in  half  a  league  wfe 
ascend  a  hill  tolerably  furnished  with  trees/and 
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en  descending,  enter  the  territory  called  Tra- 
sierra,  which  leads  us  to  Villar.  We  Bee  at,  a 
distance  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  extends 
from  Pena  de  Francia  to  the  mountain  of  Xalama 
on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal ;  besides  these  two 
mountains  we  distinguish  those  of  el  Gamo* 
los  Angeles,  and  Guta.  Villar  is  a  village 
agreeably  situated ;  there  are  Roman  inscriptions 
on  the  walls  of  several  of  the  houses ;  the  en- 
virons are  full  of  chesnut  and  fruit  trees ;  it  has 
great  advantages  from  the  abundance  4nd  ex* 
cellence  of  the  waters  which  rise  in  its  territory : 
the  Romans  conveyed  them  to  Caparra.  by  an 
aqueduct,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen.  We  pass  Aldea  Nueva,  a  village  of  1500 
inhabitants;  it  is  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  co-~ 
vered  with  cbesnut-trees ;  we  there  twice  cross 
the  river  Ambros  over  two  bridges,  one  at  the 
entrance  and  the  other  at  leaving  the  village; 
this  last  is  called  that  of  Doncella.  We  go 
along  the  river,  perceive  to  the  right  the  Puerto 
of  Gunilla,  and  arrive  at  Abadia,  a  small  village 
belonging  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  whose  garden* 
are  ornamented  with  superb  fountains^  busts, 
and  statues  in  marble,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
A  little  after,  we  re-cross  the  river  Ambroz  over 
a  bad  bridge,  and  pass  a  convent  of  Franciscans ; 
half  a  league  farther  we  see  a  shattered  mile* 
stone,  and  arrive;  at.&Graiya:  from  thence  to 
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Cbparra  we  are  continually  traversing  woods  o£ 
green  and  hard  oak,'   We  leave  Stat&e  left  the 
hamlet  of  Villeria,  and  to  the  right ;  the  village 
of  Lazarza.  •  1 

Capakuaa    This  place,  now  depopulated,  was 
the  AiAbracia  of  the  Romans,  andr  some  of  •  the 
valuable  remains,  of  their  woi!ks;are  MiH  pre- 
served here.     The  town  was  si  tuated  on  ar  small 
emmente  pn  the  bank  of  the  Ambroz,  winch 
We  citoss  over  a  bridge  of  four  arches,  also  built 
by  the  Romans.    It  is  now  reduced  to  a  state 
below  that  of  a  paltry:  hamlet,  but  interesting 
mins  cover  its  ancient  site.'  There  is  a  triumphal 
arch  built  with,  large  stones  on  the.Itoman  milr- 
taty  way,  with  some  fragments  of  an  inscrip- 
tion.    In  quitting  this* place  .we  continue  to 
traverse  .woods  of  green  oak,-  and  pass  through 
Oliva,  a  small  village  of  about  240  inhabitants, 
where  the  poet  Juvencus  was  born:  .we  then 
come  to  a.  village  m  .a,  plain  quite  as  insignifk 
eant,  called  Carcaboso,  and  Aide  Huela,  wbich 
was  nearly  drserted  and  almost  destroyed,  but 
\frhich  has  been  re-built,  and  whose  population, 
increases  every  day.    We  then  crossi  the  river 
Xme  over  a  fine  bridge  of  seven,  arches;  we 
tfscend  and  arrive  at  CJali&to*,  another  village,. 

w*  Tbeije  h  a  palace  here  of  fine  architecture,  ornamented 
with  many  columns ;  it*  uiru?ture;  .of  tolerably 'good  taste, 
•scins  of  Che's  tfte^nth  century  ~It  belong*  to  the  ddke^d'Arco. 
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6(  about  H00  inhabitants,  aftd  which  is  in  a 
Very  elevated  situation.  This  road  shows  oti  all 
sides  the  traces  of  depopulation  and  the  ravages 
of  time,  but  still  leaves  something  to  feed  the 
curiosity  of  the  lovers  of  antiquity :  it 'is  almost 
entirely  covered  with  wrecks  of  Rorilari  gnan- 
deur,  which  are  seen  in  the  remains  6f  monu-r 
ments,  inscriptions,  mile-stones,  and  fragments 
of  the  military  way,  all  which  bcdupy  the  at- 
tention of  the  traveller  to  Coria,  where  he  ar- 
rives through  a  plain  of  four  leagues,  lying  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Alagdii.    * 

Coria.  This  small  town,  situated  oil  the! 
river  Alagon,  existed  in  the  time  of  thfe  Romans ; 
it  is  the  Cauria  and  daurium  of  Ptoleriiy.  '  Its 
present  population  is  about  1500  inhabitants: 
The  limits  of  the  Roman  fortifications  still 
exist;  the  walls  are  of  large  stones  fregularly 
placed*,  being  twenty  feet  and  a  half  high, 
and  sixteen  feet  four  inches  thick,  flanked  at 
intervals  by  large  square  towers  of  the  same 
construction :  there  are  four  gates,  each  thirteen 
feet  nine  inches  high  by  twelve  broad,  and  de- 
fended by  two  towers ;  there  are  many  antique 
inscriptions  found  here* 

Thi&  town  is  now  protected  by  a  very  incon* 
siderable  fort,  but  which  is  advantageously  si- 
tuated; it  was  built  in  the  fourteenth  century; 

Vol  i.  3  ^ 
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we  ascpud  tp  ]t  by  a  flight  of  aJjtuttfrfd  antf  odd 
steps. 

Coria  is  the  sec  of  a  suffn^gai*  bishQp  qf  the 
metropolitan  of  St.  Jago,  wfroise  diocesp  cotnpre- 
hepds  a  cathedral  chapter  and  1 99  parishes.  T*be 
chapter  of  this  cathedral  residje  irj  the  town; 
they  hpve  succeeded  to  a  monastery  of  r^ular 
canons  of  St.  Augustin,  whicfy  tyas  bpcn  secu- 
larized;  it  is  composed  of  eleven  dignitaries 
fourteen  canonries,  ^nd  six  prebepdarie$.  These 
is  in  the  same  church  a  beneficed  curer  wbfch  is 
served  by  seven  ecclesiastics.^  Ths  cathedral 
church  l^as,  no.  aisles;  it  is  largeiaufl  in  the  Go- 
thic style,  butfleit^pr  hajidsoKpe  nor  m^yestic ;  i% 
contains,  howeyer,  some  tombs, ,  which  merit  * 
little  attent^o^;  they  are  all  ip  marble. 

Ip.  l^viijg.^orja  u'E»pas?  aYer  a  finc^fidgc  of 
seven  §irphes  without,  a  rjyer ;  it  was  built  over 
t)ie  Alaigon ;  but  this  r^ver*  changing  its  course, 
the  bridge  is  without  w/iter,  aqd^qst  remain  so 
unless  thje  river,  should  happen,  tq  resume  its  an- 
ci^t.  channel.  We,  forcj'  the  AJagpa,  a&4  two 
l§f^p?aft?r  arrive  at  P^scueza,  a  hamlet,  wl^erc 
we  l^ave  ,tp  t^ie  right  t}ie  village  of  Captyrtfla; 
at  a  little  distance  the  roa^is  intersected  by  an- 
other Mjflwch  leads  to  Portpzuelo*  a  small  .village 

*  ,Tte  council  of  this  vill  ige  has  a  singular  prifflege  of 
giving  letters  of  qualification  for  the  exercise  of  the  different 
mechanical  and  some  liberal  arts  throughout  Estremadura; 
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at  the  distance  of  two  leagues. N  The  country  to 
C6Iavin  is  covered  with  nothing  but  usfeless 
phrubs. 

Cklavin,  a  small  but  ancient  town,  which 
was  formerly  opulent,  has  no  more  than  about 
three  thousand  inhabitants,  who  attend  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  lands,  chiefly  vineyards :  they 
have  some  gardens,  which  are  watered  by  gar- 
den engines.  We  travel  for  a  lqague  and  a  half 
through  the  midst  of  vineyards;  the  road  becomes 
narro^v,  and  is  nothing  more  than  a  by-path, 
which  passes  over  uneven  rocks ;  it  leads  by  a . 
long  descent  to  the  bank  of  the  Tagus,  which  we 
cross  in  a  bad  ferry-boat,  and  arrive  soon  after  at 
Alcantara. 

Alcantara,  according  to  some  authors,  is 
an  ancient  town,  for  they  pretend  that  it  was 
the  Norba  Caesarea  of  Ptolemy,  the  Norbensis 
Colonia  of  Pliny,  and  the  Lancia  of  the  Romans ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  did  not  exist  under  any 
of  those  nations :  it  is  a  modern  towp  Tbuilt  by 
the  Moors;  it  is  situated  upon  the  bahfcs  of  the 
Tagus,  •  and  was  taken  from  them  in  1£ IS  by* 
Alphonso  IX.  king  of  Leon,  and  giveji  to  the 
military  order  of  Calatrava;  the  knights  of  this 
order  established  themselves  in  it,  and  in  the 

this  qualification,  or  freedom,  costs  75  reals  of  rellon  (15*.  7f  A) 
The  villages  oi  Pedrosa  del  Rey  Madrigal  and  Strata  Maria 
de  la  Nueva,  in  Old  Castile,  ehjoy  a  similar  privilege* 
B  b  2 
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very  next  year  formed  a  distinct  order,  of  which 
this  town  became  the  chief  place,  and  gave  its 
name  to  it.  The  knights  of  the  order  of  Al- 
cantara have  a  council-house,  the  building  of 
which  was  carried  on  during  four  reigns.  It  was 
begun  in  1505,  under  Ferdinand  V.  continued 
under  Phillip  I.  and  Charles  I.  and  finished  un- 
der  Philip  II.  The  church  is  large,  and  has  a 
nave  and  two  aisles;  it  is  not  yet  finished :  upon 
$ome  altars,  and  in  the  sacristy,  there  are  several 
good  pictures  painted  by  Moralez. 

"Alcantara  has  a  separate  military  and  civil 
governor  for  the  order  of  the  knights,  a  kings 
lieutenant,  a  major,  and  an  aide-major  for  the 
same  order,  and  an  alcalde-major  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice.  Its  population  is  about 
3000  persons.  In  this  town  there  is  a  superb 
bridge  over  the  Tagus,  a  magnificent  work  of 
the  Romans:  its  height  is  175*feet  8  inches 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  water,  or  211 
feet  10  inches  above  the  bottom  or  bed  of  the 
river;  its  length  is  576  feet  11  inches,  and  its 
breadth  27  feet  and  a  half:  it  is  formed  of  six 
unequal  arches ;  the  two  middle  ones  are  94  feet 
wide,  and  their  piers  32  feet  8  inches  thick. 
There  is  a  triumphal  arch  in  the  middle  of  the 
bridge,  extending  the  whole  of  its  breadth;  it  is 
40  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  is  built  orflarge  gra- 
nite stones,  each  three  feet  and  a  half  long  by 
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one  foot  three-quarters  wide.  At  the  end  of 
this  bridge,  on  the  side  of  the  town,  there  is  a 
small  temple  of  similar  construction ;  it  is  80 
feet  high  by  12  and  a  half  wide,  and  is  built  of 
a  small  number  of  enormous  stones.  In  the  in- 
terior is  the  tomb,  which  contains  the  ashes  of 
Caius  Lucius  Lacer,  the  architect  of  the  whole 
work.  This  little  monument  has  since  become 
a  chapel  dedicated  to  Saint  Julian. 

The  Moors,  besieged  in  Alcantara,  demolished 
in  their  defence,  the  smallest  arch  of  this  bridge; 
Charles  the  First  had  it  rebuilt  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  On  the  peace  of  U.trecht,  the  Portu- 
guese, who  were  obliged  to  evacuate  this  town, 
blew  up  two  arches  of  the  bridge :  they  were 
rebuilt  by  Charles  HI. 

On  quitting  Alcantara,  for  three  leagues  we 
travel  through  a  country  most  of  which  is  pas- 
ture,  pass  Villa  de  Iiey,  a  small  village,  and  af- 
terwards Brozas,  a  small  town,  which  contains 
about  2500  inhabitants,  with,  two  churches  and 
two  convents.  It  has  an  alcalde-major  for  the 
administration  of  justice :  it  is  the  birth-place  of 
Francisco  Sanchez,  known  by  his  writings  on 
grammar,  the  art  of  poetry  and  oratory.  We 
afterwards  enter  a  very  thick  wood  of  oaks,  and 
travel  through  it  for  upwards  of  three  leagues; 
it  leads  to  Arroyo  del  Puerco,  a  town  of  about 
5000  inhabitants,  in  which  there  are  stane  good 
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cloth  manufactories.  Its  parish  church  is  orna- 
mented with  sixteen  good  paintings  by  Moralez. 
We  go  two  leagues  further  through  plantations 
of  oaks,  and  come  to  a  place  where  wool  is 
washed  for  the  manufactories  of  Arroya.  The 
country  soon  after  begins  to  be  cultivated  and 
attended  to,  the  fields  appear  better  kept  as  we 
approach  Caceres,  where  we  arrive  in  three 
leagues  and  a  half  from  Arroyo  del  Puerco. 

Caceres.  This  town  is  ancient;  it  was  a 
Roman  colony  with  the  name  of  Castra  Coecilia ; 
the  building  of  it  is  attributed  to  Quintus  Ceci- 
lius  Metellus.  The  town  of  Caceres  is  situated 
upon  an  eminence ;  it  has  four  parish  churches, 
and  seven  convents.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  vicar- 
general  of  the  bishop  of  Coria  for  the  exercise 
of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction;  it  has  a  royal 
audience,  which  iocludes  Estremadura  in  its  ju- 
risdiction, and  which  has  been  only  established 
since  1791.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a  corregi- 
dorat;  it  lias  a  penal  judge,  and  an  alcalde- 
major.  Its  population  is  about  8000  persons. 
This  town  is  neither  large  nor  well  built;  it 
boasts  of  no  edifice  that  is  worth  the  attention 
of  the  traveller :  yet  we  must  remark  the  court 
of  the  hospital  of  Mercy,  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  double  portico,  one  over  the  other,  sup- 
ported by  columns  of  the  £>oric  order.  Besides 
several  vestiges  of  Roman  inscriptions,  it  lias 
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sorte  antiquities,  amongst  others  there  is,  in  the 
square,  a  martile  statue  larger  than  life ;  it  has  a 
cornucopia  in  the  left  hand,  and  its  head  is  co- 
vered with  its  mantle. 

Note.    Theiie  is  a  cross-road  from  Caceres  to 
Sf erida,  its  length  is  twelve  leagues. 

«*ATISTICAL    ABSTRACT    RELATIVE    PARTICULARLY   TO    EST-RE- 
^ADUR A . 

Population.  The  population  of  Estremadura  was  consi- 
derable under  the  Romans ;  it  continued  so  under  tbe  Moors, 
and  gradually  decreased  under  their  conquerors :  in  short, 
it  diminished  every  day  under  their  successors.  According  tp 
the  return  made  in  1787  and  17&8,  it  only  contained  416,922 
inhabitants ;  yet  it  is  2000  square  leagues  in  extent/  On  com* 
paring  this  with  the  population  of  Galicia,  which  is  not  far  from 
it,  we  shall  be  astonished  at  the  enormous  difference ;  the  lattejr 
is  only'  1660  square  leagues,  and  has  1,345,803  inhabitants, 
and  that  too/  notwithstanding  a  continual  emigration.  Con- 
sequently, in  Estremadura!  we  travel  through  immense  spaces 
without  meeting  a  settlement,  a  house,  or  a  man,  and  without 
perceiving  a  tree  or  an  atom  of  cultivated  land. 
In  the  p6pulation  of  this  province,  there  are, 

Parish  priests    . „ ............     341 

Priests • ...... ........  2,441 

Monks  . .......................  2,060, 

Nuns .%.  1,748 

Nobles . 3,724 

Aavocates.. .................. ........      305 

Writers T ......     505 

Students 1,445 

Servants 11,036 

The  depopulation  of  this  province  is  generally  attributed 
to  the  mesta,  that  is  to  say,  the  custom  of  receiving  in  winter 
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flocks  sept  from  tome  provinces  in  Spain,  and  of  sending  the 
flocks  of  Estremaddra  some  where  else  in  the  summer.  The 
number  of  men  who  are  employed  for  this  amounts  to  40,000, 
Wbo,  continually  travelling,  never  marry,  and  are  thus  lost  m 
*he  scale  of  agriculture  and  population. 

Besides  this,  proprietors  who  sell  or  Jet  put  their  pastures, 
find  it  more  agreeable  to  draw  an  ipcome  from  tbein  without 
being  obliged  to  have  them  cultivated;  from  this  neglect  of 
cultivation,  the.  labourers  are  pot  ab)e  to  obtain  work ;  and 
the  productions  of  the  land;  being  extremely  limited,  are  con- 
•equenfly  sold  very  dear.  TJie  peasant,  who  does  not  otJieM 
wise  obtain  employment,  is  not  able  to  procure  the  necessaries 
of  life;  he  languishes  in  mjsery?he  grows  weary  pf  his  coun- 
try, he  leaves,  it,  and  seeks  in  another  the  employment  which  can 
furnish  him  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  Thus  this  pro- 
vince daily  experiepces  fresh  losses  of  its  inhabitants. 

Some  other  pauses  have  likewise  conspired  to  produce  the 
same  effect  A  great  number  of  the  Moors  inhabited  Estre- 
fnadura;  their  $nal  expulsion  in  1614,  left  a  great  many 
frouses  and  villages  completely  deserted.  Distant  wars,  during 
two  penturies,  tore  a  ^rreat  number  of  soldiers  from  the  coun- 
try^ TJie  discovery  of  America  injured  the  population  of 
Estyemadura  almost  as  much,  f  he  conquerors  of  the  ne*r 
ForW  were  natives  of  this  province,  tjiey  inflamed  the  ambi- 
tion of  their  fellow-citizens,  they  strongly  persuaded  them  to 
$gty  under  their  standards,  and  to  obtain  (he  riches  of  the 
pountry  which  they  had  conquered.  The  emigration  from 
this  province  was  greater  than  frpm  any  other  province  pf  the 
Spanish  monarchy'. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  suppression  of  the  mcstQ,  or  at 
|east  some  modifications  of  its  system,  would  have  the  effect  of 
plearin^  the  lands ;  and  the  re-establishment  of  agriculture, 
giving  a  new  }>irfh  \p  emulation  and  industry,  would  be  the 
poeans  of  re-peopling  a  province  which  might  be  able  of  i(*e)f 
fo  supply  fop4  for  a  third  of  Spain, 
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*  Agrxcuiturt*  The  Romans  were  fully  sensible  of  the  vafae 
of  Estremadura,  and  the  Moor*  made  a  garden  of  it.  Its  toil 
16  of  the  most  fertile  earth:  it  abundantly  contains  the 
principle  of  a  rich  vegetation,  which  developes  itself  with  the 
greatest  activity ;  the  heat  of  .the  climate  is  favourable  to' 
growth:  and  the  numerous  rivers  which  run  through  this 
province  are  ready  to  produce  an  increase  of  fertility,  and 
scatter  round  the  richest  abundance:  but  the  earth  is,  as  it; 
were,  given  up  to  itself;  if  it  yields  some  productions  It  does 
not  owe  them  to  the  industry  of  man,  but  to  its  own  vigour  ; 
and  frequently  the  natural  germ  which  would  in  time  em- 
bellish it,  is  by  the  ignorant  husbandman  stifled  in  it's  ba^ 
aom.  It  is  almost  completely  reduced  to  the  lamentable  state 
of  rank  pasturage.  Zavola  calculates,  that  in  the  district  of 
Badajoz  there  is  a  space  of  twenty-six  leagues  long  by  twelve 
broad  of  waste  lands* 

Throughout  the  whole  province  there  are  scarcely  any  gar* 
dens  or  orchards  to  be  met  with ;  neither  fruit,  mulberry-: 
trees,  nor  hemp ;  wheat  and  rye  are  almost  the  only  pro- 
ductions. These  are  generally  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
the  population,  because,  as  has  been  said,  it  is  exceedingly 
small,  and  because  the  principal  part  of  the  country  people  eat 
very  little. 

Olive-trees  are  but  thinly  planted  ;  vines  are  not  much  more 
multiplied ;  chesnut-trees  are  more  numerous,  happily  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  partly  live  upon  their  fruit. 
It  is  the  neglected  state  of  agriculture  which  ruins  the  popula- 
tion. The  proprietors  find  their  account  in  neither  ploughing  nor 
sowing  their  fields,  as  they  run  no  risk  of  bad  harvests :  their 
income  is  always  the  same,  and  always  equally  certain,  by 
keeping  their  lands  in  grass,  which  they  let  to  feed  the  nu- 
merous flocks  that  are  sent  into  the  province  every  year  about 
autuinn,  and  remain  through  the  winter ;  the  number  of  these 
is  estimated  at  4,000,000  head.  Jt  is  easy  to  imagine  what 
an  enorjqottt  extent  of  land  is  necessary  for  them*    But  what 
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wiH  appear  astonishing:  is,  thai  in  this  number  of  fleekrtbat 
the.  province  supports  for  six  months,  it  has  not  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  its  own.  to  improve  its  soil. 

Yet  there  are  cantons  which  furnish  different  sorts  of  pte* 
(factions  in  abundance ;  for  example,  there  is  a  great  number 
of  gardens  and  fruit-trees  between  the  Puebla  de  laCalzad* 
and  Mont\jaj  in  the  Vcra,deFlaeencia,  &c.  a  great  number  of 
olive-trees  at  Banoa,  a  great  number  of  tines  at  Talavera  lm 
Vitja  and  Banos,  numerous  plantations  of  oak,  chesnat,  and 
other  kind  of  trees  round  Talavera,  between  las  Brozas  ao4 
Arroyo  del ,  Pnerco, .  in  the  Vera  de  Plasencia  and  its  valley  ; 
lastly,  near,  Ervas,  BanoSi  and  Bejar*  The  sides  of  the  rooting 
tain  of •  Guadalupe*  near  the  monastery:  of  that  naa*e%  are 
covered  with  trees,  and  are  particularly  full  of  medicinal 
plants.  There  are  also  some  cantons  where  we  find 'a  cutthra^ 
tion  directed  with  more  care  and  skill ;  such  are-  the  environs 
of  Caceres,  of  Plasencia,  the  valley  iii  which  that  town  is  si- 
tuated, the  Vega,',  which  is  separated*  from  that  valley  by 
mountains,  upon  which  vines,  olive,  mulberry,  lemon,  cedar* 
and  all  kind  of  fruit-trees  are  every  where  found  in  abund- 
ance. In  the  valley  of  Bejar,  the  people  even  apply  great 
labour,  to  agriculture,  there  being  great  difficulties  to  surmount 
in  the  soil,  from  the  mountains,  hills,  and  gulleys;  but  we 
every  where  see  fields  raised  one  above  the  other,  forming  so 
many  terraces  supported  by  walls  ;  in  looking  at  them,  we 
migt)t  believe  ourselves  transported  to  the  taotrntams  of  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia.  But  these  extraordinary  cantons* 
which  form- an  exception,  are  also  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
rest  of  Etremadora, 

*  This  is  a  monastery  of  Jeroni  mites,  very  famous  in  Spain,  and  very 
rich.  In  the  treasury,  besides  a  silver  throne  for  the' Holy  Virgin,  two 
large  angels  of  the  same  metal,  and  aquaptity  of  gold  and  silver  shrines  and 
relics  enriched  with  precious  stones,  there  is  a  casket  of  silver  gift  with 
beautiful  nass*reliefs  in  enamel,  a  silver  tabernacle  trcighing  S-iOmarkft, 
and  a  gold  crucifix  weighing  four  marks,  4cd 
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lianyfacfures  and  Commerce.  The  excellence  of  the.  soj} 
having  principally  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Moors,  their 
industry  was  more  directed  towards  that  than  to  manufactures. 
I£  ^pes  not  appear  that  this  province  ever  had  large  establish- 
ments of  this  kind;  yet  it  possessed  during  several  centuries 
some  good  manufactories  of  broad  clothe  and  other  woollens; 
those  established  at  Alhanchel  were  the  best,  but  have  bee* 
long  shut  up  from  the  want  of  workmen,  and  of  vents  for  sale. 
Some  manufactories,  which  are  still  carried,  on.  are  so  unim- 
portant,  that  they  scarcely  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  They  con- 
sist of  a  manufactory  of  hats  established  ten  years  ago  at  Ba- 
dajoz  by  a  Frenchman,  two  similar  manufactories  at  Zafra,  a 
great  number  of  tanning  yards  also  at  Zafra  and  at  the  hamlet 
of  Caceres ;  and  a  manufactory  of  broad  cloths  at  Arroyo  del 
Puerco.  There  are  besides  some  single  looms  for  second 
cloths  at  Ervas,  and  for  common  cloths  at  Begar.  This  last 
establishment  is  the  most  considerable ;  it  furnishes  Castile 
and  Andalusia  with  a  certain  quantity  of  these  cloths. 

A  province  which  produces  hardly  any  thing,  which  manu- 
factures still  less,  and.  which  must  receive  every  thing  from 
other  countries,  cannot  give  an  idea  of  advantageous  cpm- 
merce;  every  thing  must  be  imported,  every  thing  must  be 
burdensome  to  it;  its  impoverishment  must  daily  increase. 
By  considerable  tillage  and  rational  agriculture,  which  would 
multiply  productions  of  the  best  quality  to  be  exported,  or  to 
obtain  raw  materials  proper  for  different  manufactures,  it 
might  be  thought  that  commerce  would  in  this  case  flourisk 
with  a  certain  vigour;  yet,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  one  ob- 
stacle would  oppose  great  success,  which  is  the  difficulty  of 
exportation.  Estremadura  is  inland,  far  from  the  sea,  and 
from  all  interior  navigation ;  merchandizes  can  only  be  trans- 
ported in  small  carts,  and  in  many  places  on  the  backs  of 
mules.  This  obstacle,  however,  is  not  insurmountable;  the 
province  is  on  the  borders  of  Portugal,  which  would  furnish  a 
vent ;  it  is  also  on  the  borders  of  the  kingdom  of  Seville,  wbi- 
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thcr  merchandizes  and  commodities  might  be  transported, 
and  afterwards  shipped. 

This  commerce  would  be  an  addition  to  the  great  resouree* 
of  Spain,  would  be  very  active,  if  the  Tagus,  which  runs 
through  Estreraadura,  and  the  Guadiana,  which  also  runs 
through  it,  were  both  navigable.  The  latter  might  easily,  be 
rendered  so;  the  former  was  once  so ;  boats  of  a  considerable 
size  went  up  and  down  from  Toledo  to  Lisbon.  So  useful  an 
undertaking  will  no  doubt  engage  the  attention  of  the 
government.  A  society  of  public  economy  established  at 
Tru*illo  appeared  to  be  occupied  with  the  means  of  encou- 
raging agriculture;  but  nothing  hitherto  appears  to  have  been 
done  which  answers  the  aim  of  its  institution. 

Roads,  Transport,  and  Inns.    Nature  has  formed  the  road* 
of  Estremadura,  art  has  scarcely  contributed  to  them  at  all. 
The  grand  road  which  leads  into  Portugal  is  the  best  kept; 
it  was  repaired  every  time  that  any  of  the  rcyal  family  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  going  to  travel  that  way,  which  has 
happened  more  frequently  since  the  two  families  became  al- 
lied by  marriages.     This  road  is  neither  good  nor  bad,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  some  parts  more  difficult  than  others,  it 
is  very  passable ;  it  is  even  rendered  in  some  degree  pleasant 
by  bridges  being  built  over  all  the  rivers  as  far  as  Merida. 
Of  the  two  roads  which  lead  from  that  town  to  Badajoz,  that 
which  passes  by  Lobon  is  the  pleasantest  in  summer ;  but  it  is 
sometimes  dangerous  in  winter,  in  the  time  of  the  rains,  on 
accoent  of  a  torrent  and  two  rivers  which  must  be  passed, 
•nd  over  which  there  are  no  bridges.    The  other  roads  of 
Estremadura  are  more  neglected;  there  are  even  a  great 
many  of  them  almost  impassable,  and  others  where  no  car* 
riage  can  possibly  go. 

The  traveller  in  entering  Estremadura  should  arm  himself 
with  courage  and  patience ;  the  inconveniences  which  he  has 
experienced  in  the  posadas  of  the  other  parts  of  Spain  are  no* 
thing  compared  to  those  which  attend  him  in  this  province. 
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These  bouses  where  the  traveller  seeks  shelter  and  repose  are 
for  the  most  part  like  bad  9table9 :  the  rooms,  the  kitchens, 
the  persons  who  inhabit  them  are  all  filthy :  wc  are  sometimes 
by  the  side  of  a  hog,  an  ass  or  a  mule ;  the  bedstead*  are  not 
e<fual  to  a  truss  of  straw ;  we  find  nothing  to  eat  in  the  po* 
sada,  and  frequently  nothing  is  to  be  bought  in  the  places 
where  they  are  situated. 

The  carriages  are'generally  drawn  by  oxen,  scarcely  any 
by  mules  :  no  other  coaches  are  to  be  seen  than  those  which 
come  from  Madrid  on  the  way  to  Portugal. 

Natural  HUtory.  The  mountains  of  Estremadura  would 
furnish  an  interesting  pursuit  to  a  naturalist  if  they  were  ex* 
amined  with  care.  They  bafe  till  now  been  neglected; 
Bowles  is  the  only  person  who  has  observed  any  part  of  them. 
The  particulars  known  respecting  their  natural  productions 
are  limited  to  a  very  small  number  of  objects,  and  may  be 
reduced  to  the  following : 

Mines  of  Copper  in  several  parts  of  Estremadura :  one  » 
particularly  noticed  in  the  mountain  of  Guadalupe,  to  the 
south  of  the  village  of  Logrosen  ;  it  is  in  a  blue  and  green 
mixed  stone. 

A  mine  of  lead  upon  an  eminence  called  Vadya,  or  valley 
of  las  Minas,  two  leagues  and  a  half  from  Logrosen,  on  the 
road  of  Zalamea :  it  has  been  worked. 

Another  lead  mine,  a  league  from  Alcocer,  in  a  plain  in- 
tersected by  banks  of  calcareous  stone  and  slate:  it  ha* 
never  been  worked. 

Blood-stones,  near  Nabal  Villa*. 

A  vein  of  phosphoric  stone,  which  obliquely  crosses  the! 
'road  from  north  to  south,  on  leaving  the  village  of  Logrosen 
at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  of  Guadalupe  :  this  stone  is  whitish 
and  tasteless :  when  pounded  and  f>ut  upon  burning  toal  it 
takes  fire,  and  gives  a  blue  flame  without  any  smell. 

A  black  earth,  upon  a  very  steep  mountain,  on  the  road 
from  Alcocer  to  Naba}  Villar;  it  becomes  shining  when 
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i 
tuhbed  between  the  hinds.    It  is  a  mine  of  refractory  iroA 

from  Which  nothing  can  be  obtained. 

ftlood-slpties  upon  the  same  mountain.  Amine  of  iron 
between  Alcocer  and  Orellona :  it  is  in  a  sandy  stone  which 
contains  very  fine  red  ochre. 

A  blackish  mineral,  so  hard  that  it  strikes  fire  with  the  steel. 
Mr.  Bowles  considers  it  as  a  unfusible  iron  :  it  contains  a  real 
*  emery\  It  is  ih  the  mountain  of  Lares,  three  miles  from  the 
plain  that  has  been  mentioned,  which  is  a  league  from  Al- 
cocer. This  mountain,  upon  which  the  ruins  of  a  fortress  of 
tile  Moors  are  still  to  be  seen,  is  composed  of  a  brown  free 
stone  mixed  with  quarto:  this  mine  was  worked  by  the 
Moors. 

A  smooth  etflery,  withtfut  grain,  near  Alcocer;  it  contains 
a  smalt  quantity  of  gold ;  this  was  likewise  worked  by  the 
Moors. 

*  Silver  Mines  upon  the  mountain  to  the  north  of  Logrosen, 
.making  part  of  the  Sierra  of  Guadalupe,  and  upon  an  emi- 
nence called  Chantee,  towards  Zalamea,  two  leagues  from 
the  eminence  which  has  been  noticed  by  the  name  of  Vadija, 
inclining  towards  the  south.  The  former  is  in  a  whitish  stone 
with  a  white  mica:  The  latter  is  without  lead,  in  a  rock  of 
granite  cut  against  its  natural  direction;  the  vein  likewise 
contains  spar,  quartz,  white  and  yellow  pyrites,  and  a  black:* 
shining,  crumbling,  and  pyritous  matter.  This  has  been 
worked,  but  "having  filled  with  water  it  was  abandoned  ;  it 
appears  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  dry  it. 

There  is  an  intermitting  fountain  a  quarter  of  a  league 
from  Acebo,  in  the  diocese  of  Coria,  in  the  vineyards  near 
a^oovenl  of  Franciscans;  it  has  no  regular  periods. 

Several  of  the  mountains  of  Estremadura,  particularly 
that  of' Guadalupe,  are  Covered  with  medicinal  plants  of  aR 
kinds.  Various  animals  aft  td  be  foutod  on  them,  that  of 
Guadalupe  among  ethers  has  a  good  many  sta^i  and  roebucks. 
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Theif  arc  five  principal  mineral  springe  known ;  Tour  Art 
$oW,  the  fiifth  is  thermal.  The  first  are  tbofe  of  Cbeks,  nine 
leagues  frojn  Talaterala  Real ;  the  Foente  del  Carrasco,  near 
tftt  tUlage  of  Ahnaharrin,  the  Furate  de  las  Aguaaderas, 
near  Zafr*,  upon  the  mountain  Castellar,  and  the  Fuetite  de 
Bernardo  E*tevapd,  near  Barcarrota,  a  small  town  seven* 
leagues  from  B*dtjo2,  and  a  quarter  of  a  leagoe  out  of  the 
road  from  Xeres  de  los  Cavallcros;  this  appeals  to  be  ehaly- 
beate.  The  last  is  thermal ;  it  is  by  the  side  of  the  hermitage 
of  St.  Bartolowe,  near  Alaage,  a  town  three  leagues  to  the 
east  of  Merida,  It  is  very  copious  and  has  baths,  which  were 
very  much  frequented  in  the  time  of  the  Romans:  the  re* 
mains  of  a  bason  and  an  oval  edifice  with  lour  niches  and 
four  flights  of  steps  which  lead  to  the  bath,  are  still  to  be 
seen. 

Arts,  and  Sciences  in  Jhtrcmadura,  This  is  the  moat  neg- 
lected and  most  backward  province  of  Spain  in  the  arts  and 
sciences ;  it  may  perhaps  in  this  respect  be  placed  by  the  side 
of  la  Mancha.  It  has  neither  schools  nor  establishments  of 
any  kind ;  the  people  live  in  Ignorance,  particularly  of  any 
thing,  relative  to  these  different  objects,  they  hare  no  desire 
for  knowledge ;  and  have  no  idea  of  appreciating  the  worko 
of  the  fine  arts.  The  inhabitants  of  this  province,  fonder  of 
war  than  sciences,  have  always  disregarded  or  neglected 
study ;  and  if  any  of  them  have  deserved  {o  be  greatly  distin- 
guished, it  is  as  warriors,  and  not  as  learned  men.  Yet  with 
rejpect  to  literature  this  province  has  produced  some  persona 
who  ought  to  be  noticed,  for  instance,  Gaspapd  de  Melo,  a 
theologian,  Francisco  Carrusco  del  Suz,  a  lawyer ;  the  his- 
torian Francoz-Iq-dias  de  Vargas;  the  metaphysician  Jua* 
Pizarro  de  Arayon,  all  born  at  Truxillo ;  the  poet  Demnus, 
the  historians  Juan*  Antonio  de  Vera  y  Zuninga  and  Bakhasar 
Moreno  de  Vargas,  all  of  Merida;  the  miscellaneous  author* 
Francisco  ganchez  de  las  Brozafc  ;  the  physician  Mateo  Fer- 
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nandez  Bejara,  and  the  painter  Cbristobal  Perez  Mofafef, 
|>oth  of  Badajoz.  At  theeiid  of  the  ninth  century  th is  town  warf 
the  birth-place  of  die  Moor  Abir-Mohwned  Abdalta,  who  pub- 
fished  the  principles  of  rhetoric.  We  may  also  mention  an 
aWe  lawyer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Gregorio  Lopez,  a  natire 
of  Guadalupe*,  who  has  left  a  commentary  on  the  code  of 
laws  of  las  sltte  partidas,  and  lastly  the  comjc  poet  Bartolo- 
me  Naharro,  a  priest,  bom  at  Torre* 

Character,  Manners,  Customs,  and  Habits.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Estrtmadura  live  in  a  country  which  seems  to  be  in- 
sulated from  every  other,  and  where  opportunities  of  com- 
municating with  tbe-diflferent  parts  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
ate  not  frequent.  Hence  this  prbrince  appears  to  be  con- 
centrated in  itself,  and  to  think  only  or  its  oWn  existence. 
The  people  of  it  neither  know  the  comforts  or  the  conveniences 
•f  life,  nor  the  means  of  procuring  them.  Little  habituated 
to  the  world,  they  dread  mixing  with  it,  and  aroid  society. 
Hence  they  appear  taciturn,  and  are  perhaps  the  gravest  of 
all  the  Spaniards.  They  fear  to  be  accosted  by  strangers, 
shun  their  company,  and  take  a  pleasure  in  confining  them- 
selves alltheir  lives  to  their  own  province.  A  certain  dis- 
taste fot  employment  and  the  want  of  knowledge  keep  them 
from  work,  and  make  them  constantly  idle. 
•  They  possess  in  other  respects  excellent  qualities;  they 
are  frank,  sincere,  full  of  honour  and  probity,  slow  in  plan- 
ning enterprises,  but  firm  in  their  projects  and  consistent  in 
their  notions.  They  have  always  been  excellent  soldier* ; 
•hey  are  strong,  vigorous,  and  robust,  supporting  without 
nmrmuring  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  war;  they  have  always 
displayed  an  astonishing  courage ;  they  prefer  the  cavalry  to 
the  infantry. 

This  province  has  produced  several  great  captains,  who  did 
honour  to  their  country  by  brilliant  exploits.  It  gave  birth 
to  the  famous  Garcias  de  Paredes,  and  to  several  of  the  con«» 
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querors  of  America,  Fernando  Cortes,  Francisco  Pizarro,  the 
marquis  del  Valle  de  Goanaca,  and  some  other  of  their  com* 
panions  in  arms. 

The  labourers  or  workmen  of  this  province  are  likewise  ac- 
cused of  an  excessive  sloth.  The  Charge  appears  to  be  true ; 
but  they  ought  to  be  treated  with  indulgence,  when  it  is  known 
that  they  are  necessarily  led  into  the  habits  of  idleness,  being 
in  spite  of  themselves  without  work,  without  resource  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  year,  and  without  any  means  of  industry  to  sup* 
port  their  existence.  Being  paid  for  their  work  a  very  mo- 
derate price,  living  in  a  country  where  commodities  are  very 
dear,  and  out  of  their  reach,  without  hope  of  ameliorating 
their  condition  or  their  lot,  they  sink  into  listlessness.  If  (bey 
are  observed  when  they  are  employed,  they  will  be  found, 
alert,  indefatigable,  working  without  relaxation  at  noon-day, 
in  a  burning  climate,  and  under  a  scorching  sun. 

No  kind  of  dissipation  or  pleasures  are  known  in  Estremadura, 
there  is  no  variety,  every  thing  is  regular,  and  melancholy. 
Persons  of  high  birth,  and  those  who. have  fortune  or  are  at 
their  ease,  seldom  associate  and  that  but  accidentally.  ' 

It  is  still  worse  with  the  common  people,  they  are  so  poor 
that  they  are  constantly  experiencing  deprivations  of  every 
kind,  and  often  want  the  necessaries  of  life,  without  looking 
forward  to  any  favourable  change  of  this  pitiable  condition. 
This  excess  of  poverty,  which  spreads  from  family  to  family, 
oppresses  the  soul  and  enervates  the  body.  What  a  situation 
to  seek  for  pleasure,  and  to  be  able  to  give  oneself  up  to.  the 
gaiety,  which  attends  it? 

We  find  in  this  province  a  singular  example  of  what  maybe 
called  a  democratic  constitution,  which  excludes  all  superi- 
ority of  men  over  one  another.  The  inhabitants  of  the  little 
town  of  Casar  de  Caceres,  two  leagues  from  Caceres,  who  are 
in  number  about  5000  persons,  consider  themselves,  among 
each  other  ell  equal  in  rank,  quality  and  condition;  they 
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take  th*  greatest  care  lo  prevent  tb'13  equality  ejrer  being  al- 
tered by  any  exterior  sign  of  honours  or  distinction.  In  short 
they  have  carried  their  vigilance  in  this  respect  go  fat, 
that,  some  years  ago,  Tthey  had  an  inscription  which  had 
been  placed  over  the  grave  cf  one  of  their  fellow  citizens 
removed,  though  be  was  generally  esteemed  and  regretted. 


END  OF  VOLUME  I. 
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